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a SSRaF all human physiogno- 
~? mies that of Napoleon 







y § Bonaparte has, per- 
Sa byio haps, been oftenest 
f “Z'\ reproduced by _ brush, 

STARS ¥¢ pencil, chisel, or burin. 
TP SMURS Che department of 


prints of the National Library at Paris 
has between six and seven thousand por- 
traits of the Emperor! The museums 
and private collections of France, to say 
nothing of the other parts of the world, 
also contain a large number. Conse- 
quently, the task of presenting here a few 
typical likenesses of him is a difficult one, 
not because of any penury of material, 
but rather because of its abundance. 
This is indeed an instance of an embarras 
de richesse. But our perplexity is not so 
great as it might appear at first blush, 
for in order to offer the reader a striking 
epitome of the Emperor’s countenance 
through its successive transformations 
we have simply to observe strictly a line 
of conduct which has been made the 
inflexible rule in the preparation of this 
article—viz., to select from these thou- 
sands of effigies only those which were 
made in the presence of Napoleon by ar- 
tists of the Imperial period. This imme- 
diately greatly reduces the amount of 
available matter. Again, we have paid 
comparatively little attention to the 
work of the great painters of the epoch, 
to the famous pictures and the majestic 
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statues, but have striven rather to make 
our presentation “documented,” as they 
say to-day, by taking “‘snap-shots,” so 
to speak, of Napoleon. A simple lit<le 
sketch of the boy Bonaparte made by 
a school companion during a_ recess 
seems to us far more interesting than a 
renowned official canvas. In fact, the 
second dilemma encountered by the 
writer has been the need of discarding, 
even from among the portraits painted 
at the time and more or less in the pres- 
ence of Napoleon, those which for special 
reasons might be lacking in honesty or 
exactness. Take, for example, Greuze’s 
“Bonaparte, Lieutenant of Artillery.” 
This well-known picture is refused, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, admittance 
to our gallery, because it not only fails 
to give us a true idea of Napoleon’s vis- 
age, but actually gives us wrong impres- 
sions. In this composition the hair is 
short and unpowdered, the face seems 
flabby, rather fat, and characterless. 
How are we to explain such fabrications 
on the part of a celebrated artist who a 
few years later was commissioned to 
make the official portrait of the First 
Consul? By the fact that the aged 
painter of gentle maidens wished to have 
it believed that he had known Bonaparte 

the beginning of the latter’s extraor- 
dinary career! It was probably about 


1800 that Greuze imagined this so-called 
“portrait,” so open to suspicion, which, 
All Rights Reserved. 
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furthermore, the impecunious lieutenant 
could not have paid for in 1789, at a 
time when, for economy, he ate only one 
meal a day! But the Greuze canvas is 
only one of several similar examples of 
pretended likenesses signed by well- 
known names which we have scruples 
about introducing here. Such, for in- 
stance, are Ge- 

rard’s “Bona- 


est of all the cadets. ‘They had pocket- 
money, but I never had any. I was 
proud and did all I could to hide my real 
financial condition. I never could laugh 
or be like the other boys. Cadet Bona- 
parte stood well, but was not liked.” 
This profile should be carefully exam- 
ined, for each feature is a revelation, 
since it is found 
in the face of a 





parte” in the 
Condé Museum 
at Chantilly, In- 
gress “First 
Consul” in the 
Museum of 
Liége, and Da- 
vid’s “The First 
Consul Crossing 
the Alps” at Ver- 
sailles. Our am- 
bition is ratherto 
offer the reader 
the illusion of a 
pleasing ana- 
chronism by lay- 
ing before him 
some photo- 
graphs of the 
great Empe- 








lad of fourteen, 
where every- 
thing can still be 
read. One sees 
there, it seems to 
us, mildness and 
kindness, for in- 
stance —those 
traits which Na- 
poleon displayed 
throughout his 
whole life, even 
in his relations 
with those who 
betrayed and dis- 
owned him, such 
as Fouché, Tal- 
leyrand, Murat, 
and Bernadotte. 
At the very mo- 








ror. 

The earliest 
Napoleonic por- 
trait of this kind 
that we can pre- 
sent is one made at Brienne by a young 
school-fellow of his—a document of the 
first order, which lies hidden in the 
Louvre portfolios of drawings. 

On April 23, 1779, the boy Napoleon 
became a cadet at this military academy, 
which no longer exists, and remained 
there until September, 1784. This draw- 
ing is the work of a playmate who, be- 
tween classes probably, traced with a 
clever pencil the features of the future 
Czsar—an elegantly arched nose, pro- 
nounced superciliary ridge, firm mouth, 
and Roman chin. Notwithstanding the 
youthfulness of the visage, there is some- 
thing anxious, perhaps even a touch of 
timidity, in the expression, due probably 
to the fact that the boy was not happy. 
It is now well known that he was wor- 
ried at that time by lack of money. One 
day in 1811 the Emperor said to Cau- 
laincourt: “At Brienne I was the poor- 


THE EARLIEST PORTRAIT OF BONAPARTE 
Sketched in pencil by a school-mate at Brienne in 1783 


ment this por- 
trait was made 
we knowthat the 
boy was occu- 
pied with tender 
thoughts of his parents and the future 
of his brothers, while applying himself 
assiduously to his studies. 

The childlike: characteristics notice- 
able in this Brienne portrait clung to 
Napoleon for several years. His thin- 
ness increased, and as he grew older 
awkwardness in his movements showed 
itself. We see signs of these things in 
the next portrait we are able to present, 
made in the early months of 1792, eight 
or nine years after that of Brienne. 
It marks a new stage in young Bona- 
parte’s physical, as well as intellec- 
tual and professional life. In this 


year he was named Adjutant - Major 
of one of the four battalions of Corsican 
Volunteers, and he wears a blue coat, 
with a black collar and white plastron. 
This water-color is unsigned, and its date 
is fixed by this uniform. The young 
man’s face now wears a graver aspect. 
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He is twenty-three. There seems to be 
no tendency to smile. In fact, speaking 
of this period in 1811, he said: “Too 
many cares spoiled my early life, and had 
an influence on my disposition; they 
made me solemn beyond my years.” 
At the moment this portrait was painted 
he had left Corsica with the hope of 
being accorded a higher pay, which 
would have enabled him to come more 
effectively to the aid of his mother, who 
had just become a widow with six chil- 
dren. The material side of existence had 
indeed so far been a continual source of 
anxiety to the rising young officer. At 
about this time, while garrisoned at 
Auxonne, he lived chiefly on milk, and 
wrote his needy mother: “ My only food 
is work. I dress up once a week. I sleep 
remarkably little since my illness. I go 
to bed at ten and get up at four. I 
eat but once a day, at three o'clock.” 
And fearing that all these details might 
worry his mother, who had already 
enough to trouble her, he adds: “But 
I never felt better in my 
life.” But this was not 
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The 13th Vendémiaire (October 5, 


1795) was a decisive turning-point in the 
career of Bonaparte. He suddenly be- 
came a Parisian personality, for he had 
saved the Convention from the Sections. 
Then, on March 9, 1796, he married 
Josephine Beauharnais, whom he loved 
passionately, and started a few days 
later for Italy as general-in-chief. The 
sun of his glory was about to rise. 

As always happens when a new hero 
comes upon the public stage, a multitude 
of artists were eager to gratify the coun- 
try’s impatience to have his portrait. 
Painters, sculptors, and engravers vied 
with one another in this effort. We have 
examined this vast artistic output and 
have selected two examples which seem 
to meet our conditions. Some of my 
readers will perhaps be surprised to find 
that neither of these is the famous 
*“* Bonaparte on the Bridge of Arcola,” by 
Baron Gros, which is generally regarded 
as the typical portrait of this period. It 
must of course be admitted that this 











exact. The truth is that 
this regimen so under- 
mined his health that he 
soon became anemic and 
feverish. Does not this 
portrait disclose the fact? 
And his financial situation 
became still worse when, 
at his own suggestion and 
in order to lighten the 
mother’s burden, his 
young brother Louis, then 
thirteen, was sent to join 
him. So the Emperor 
could truthfully say later, 
when a functionary com- 
plained that he could not 
live on his salary of one 
thousand francs: “I un- 
derstand all that thing, for 
when | had the honor of 
being a lieutenant I used 
to breakfast on dry bread. 
But I closed my door on 
my poverty, and in public 
my fellow-officers were not 
ashamed of me.” This sad 


























dignity, this want nobly 
endured, appear in the 
portrait under review. 


NAPOLEON AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE 


In the uniform of Adjutant-Major of the Corsican Volunteers 
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work is a masterpiece, not only as re- 
gards execution, but in the matter of 
likeness. But this Louvre canvas is so 
well known that it need not be given 
here. There is something still better to 
put in its place. Less theatrical and 
more psychological is the little sketch 
made by the artist for this very picture. 
The artist him- 

self tellsthe story 
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gestive. The young general is still very 
thin; the face looks like parchment; the 
lower jaw is very prominent; the nose 
is slim; the eye is deep-set behind the 
osseous cheek-bone; the lips are drawn 
tightly together, and the hair, very thick 
and slightly powdered, hides the fore- 
head and the ears and reaches down to 

the collar. The 

expression is 





in a letter dated r 
the “16th Fn- 
maire, Year V”’: 

“The citizen 
wife of the gen- 
eral has arrived 
in Genoa and 
has received me 
most civilly. ‘I 
will take you 
with us to Mi- 
lan,’ she said to 
me; ‘in fact, | 
will take you 
wherever we go.’ 
The next day she 
presented me to 
her distinguished 
spouse, who, 
cold and re- 
served, received 











= rather harsh and 
“ reserved, and is 


ch 
sa marked by an 
va appearance al- 
' most of suffer- 
ing. 
But why is this 
so? Bonaparte 


is of course no 
longer subject to 
material priva- 
tions. Now he 
has plenty of 
money and is 
covered with 
glory. A bright 
worldly future is 
before him. But 
the fact is that 
besides the anx- 
jeties occasioned 








me in a fashion 
that seemed to 
have more regard 
for the arts than 
for the artist. ‘I 
have a grand subject to treat,’ I said 
to him; ‘in a word, it is my ardent de- 
sire to paint your Excellency’s portrait.’ 
Thereupon he made a slight and modest 
inclination of the head and invited me to 
dinner.” 

The 17th Frimaire, Gros continues: 

“T have just begun the General’s por- 
trait. But the short time he gave me 
cannot be called a sitting. I hadn’t time 
to choose my colors. I had to be satis- 
fed with catching the character of his 
physiognomy, and now I must do my 
best to give this sketch the form of a 
portrait.” 

So this is the history of the little 
drawing which Gros himself has labeled, 
“Bonaparte in Italy.” It is the pre- 
paratory step, the first impression made 


on the artist in the very presence of 


Bonaparte, and is therefore most sug- 


* BONAPARTE IN ITALY” 


Sketch made from life by Baron Gro 


by his important 
command he is 
deeply pained at 
heart; he is wild- 
ly in love with 
Josephine, who, however, does not re- 
quite this affection. He sends her in 
Paris this letter from Italy: “Write 
me, my tender one, write me very long 
letters and receive these thousand and 
one love kisses, the tenderest and the 
truest.” Josephine not only does not 
reply to these ardent messages, but at 
first declines to join her husband in 
Italy, notwithstanding his earnest en- 
treaties that she do so. On June 15th 
he writes her from Tortona: “My life 
is a perfect nightmare. A fatal presenti- 
ment checks my breath. I no longer 
live. I have lost more than life, more 
than happiness, more than repose; I am 
almost without hope. I am sending you 
2 courier who will remain in Paris only 
a few hours and bring me back your 
reply.” But Josephine, indifferent, sur- 
rounded by adorers, simply exclaims, 


























** BONAPARTE 


A magnificent, half-finished 


“This Bonaparte is a queer fellow!” 
And she invents imaginary indisposi- 
tions so as not to go to him. 

Finally, when Josephine can find no 
further pretext for remaining in Paris, 
she arrives in Italy accompanied by 
Junot and Murat, and takes up superb 
quarters at the Serbelloni Palace in 
Milan, where she holds a brilliant court. 
She amuses herself, and she continues 
the same course when her husband is 
obliged to go to the front. Then the 
ardent missives begin to arrive once 
more. From Vienna, November 24, 
1796: “I love you with real fury. All 


FIRST CONSUL” 


canvas painted by David, for which Napoleon gave only a single sitting 


goes well. Wurmser has been defeated 
under the walls of Mantua. All that is 
needed to make your husband supremely 
happy is the love of Josephine.” Finally 
he hastens to join her, but reaches Milan 
only to find that the palace is deserted 
and that Josephine has gone to Genoa 
in search of new and culpable pleasures. 
From Milan, November 27, 1796, he 
writes: ‘Ah, you seem to flee me as | 
approach. You care nothing for your 
Napoleon. You love him by caprice. 
Fickleness renders him indifferent to 
you. Your husband is very unhappy.” 
At length he overtakes her at Genoa and 
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there learns of her faithlessness. ‘Then 
it was that Gros made his little drawing. 


But from what has just been said it 
must not be imagined that Bonaparte 
sacrificed his energy, his military capaci- 
ties, and his wonderful faculty for work 
to his personal preoccupations. Baron 
Gros has given 
us the man dur- 
ing the Italian 
campaign, and 
now David is go- 
ing to present to 
us the general re- 
turned from this 
same campaign. 
This magnificent 
sketch, “ Bona- 
parte, First Con- 
sul,” shows the 
hero now ap- 
plauded by all 
France, the vic- 
tor of Lodi, Cas- 
tiglione, Arcola, 
and Rivoli; him 
who had forced 
the enemy to ac- 
cept a peace so 
glorious for 
France. The vis- 
age preserves 
its accustomed 
gravity, but 
there is no trace 
now of that bitterness sprung from the 
worries of a jealouslover. Ever-present 
anxiety and unhealthy depression have 
disappeared. Bonaparte has “shut up 
his profound pain,” as he himself ex- 
pressed it. He has pardoned, and he 
has lost, his illusions. The affairs of 
state come before those of the domestic 
hearth. His eyes, “‘with their admirable 
gaze,” as somebody has said, are now 
wide open and are turned toward the 
future. All this and much more comes 
out in David’s wonderful half-finished 
canvas. 

Here are the circumstances under 
which this picture was painted: Bona- 
parte having become the hero of the 
hour, David, who was always the cour- 
tier of the rising star in the political firm- 
ament, was naturally very desirous to 
make the young general’s portrait. They 


MINIATURE BY JEAN BAPTISTE ISABEY 





On the cover of a gold snuff-box now 
in the collection at the Primoli Palace 
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first met at the dinner-table of Lagarde, 
secretary of the Directory, and during 
the meal arrangements were made for a 
sitting, which, however, Bonaparte for- 
got all about on account of his many en- 
gagements. But a second one was set- 
tled upon to take place in the studio at 
the Louvre. In the mean time David 
had thought out 
a composition 
worthy of his 


subject: Napo- 
leon, on the pla- 
teau of Rivoli, 


dismounted, 
holding in his 
hand the treaty 
of Campo - For- 
mio, is looking 
straight before 
him, as if peering 
into the future. 
The hour for 
the sitting had 


arrived. All the 
students of the 
Louvre, accom- 


panied by their 
masters (the 
leading artists of 
France then had 
their studios and 
lodgings in the 
old palace) were 
drawn up in the 
corridors to see 
Bonaparte, attired in his blue coat, pass 
by, accompanied by his two aides. Da- 
vid, bubbling over with delight, advanced 
to meet him, and leading him by way of a 
little wooden staircase, brought him into 
the celebrated “studio of the Horatii,” 
where the light brought out well the pale 
and energetic features of the budding 
Cesar. Here the First Consul donned 
the military costume brought there for 
that purpose, and posed for three whole 
hours “without saying a word,” as David 
reports, “singularly reserved and con- 
centrated,”’ showing only now and 
then some signs of impatience, and 
glancing at times at the “Brutus” and 
“The Horatii”’ hanging on the walls. 
Having a presentiment that this sitting 
would never be followed by another, 
David made a tremendous effort and 
succeeded in executing this superb head. 
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NAPOLEON WALKING AT MALMAISON 


Drawing by Isabey now in the Versailles Gallery 


This famous sitting was indeed the 
only one David succeeded in obtaining, 
and the big canvas, left almost empty, 
was brought to light again only at the 
sale of the great artist’s effects at the 
moment of his exile, when it was bought 
by his friend Baron Vivant Denon, the 
engraver and collector, who cut out of 
it the more or less completed head, with 
the bust only outlined in bister. This 


picture, which is one of the gems 
of the Duchesse de Bassano’s Paris 
hétel, was much remarked at the recent 
David Loan Exhibition at the Petit 
Palais. 


During the Consulate the physiog- 
nomy of Bonaparte changed profoundly, 
and the painter who with the most fidel- 
ity fixed it for that period is unquestion- 
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ably Jean Baptiste Isabey. We can pre- 
sent from him two miniatures and a 
drawing. One of these miniatures offers 
this peculiarity—that it was given by 
Napoleon to his son and has always 
remained in the imperial family.» To- 
day it belongs to Count Joseph Primoli, 


of Rome, the 


touch of suffering, the somewhat painful 
expre ssion, givesway toa peaceful aspect. 
The mouth is no longer contracted, but 
has assumed a very characteristic sinu- 
ous line. From now on one may prepare 
for the physiognomy, familiar and noble, 
which has been handed down to us as 

the type of the 





great-grand- 
nephew of the 
Emperor, and he 
has kindly had 
the accompany- 
ing rE oe 
made of it ex- 
pressly for this 
article. This 
miniature is fixed 
on the cover of 
a gold snuff-box 
and forms part of 
the splendid col- 
lection of Napo- 
leonic souvenirs 
in the Primoli 
Palace, Via Zan- 
ardelli. 

This miniature 
shows, in the 
first place, that 








“Petit Tendu.” 

Everybody 
knows the fine 
sepia by Isabey 
representing Na- 
poleon at Mal- 
maison. It was 
first publicly 
exhibited at the 
Salon of 1802. 
“The artist 
caught the like- 
ness,” says the 
Journal des Dé- 
bats of the time, 
“while the First 
Consul was walk- 
ing in the gardens 
of Malmaison. 
The picture is 
being engraved 
under Isabey’s 








Bonaparte no 


longer wears his MINIATURE 


_ an Given, in 1801, by Napoleon to his 
hair long, te d military surgeon, 


behind with 
a ribbon, as 
was the custom at the end of the 
eighteenth century. This change was 
largely due to the fact that the warm 
climate of Egypt obliged him to abandon 
the fashion, which he never adopted 
again. So now the real form of the head 
comes out better. The shape of the fore- 
head also seems to be more plainly visi- 
ble, though the hair is brushed forward 
carelessly and sticks out here and there 
in little Hoating locks. It is to be noted 
also that the hair is no longer powdered. 
The slight suggestion of whisker, another 
mark of the period, is seen in front of the 
ear. The unhealthy thinness of the ear- 
lier portraits has disappeared. It is evi- 
dent that we are no longer in the pres- 
ence of the little half-starved officer of 
artillery. Bonaparte is beginning to look 
more and more like a chief of state who 
feels his responsibilities but does not, 
however, take things too solemnly. The 


supervision, and 
BY ISABEY the public will 
soon be able to 
enjoy a sight of 
lg 
Though this sepia is undoubtedly very 
beautiful, we prefer to it a drawing which 
is less known—one which was used in the 
painting of the final picture and was 
made in the presence of Napoleon. It 
can be found to-day in one of the small 
rooms of the “Chimay Attic,” up under 
the roof of the Versailles Gallery. Here 
is the way it is spoken of by the com- 
poser Reichardt, in his book Un Hiver 
a Paris sous le Consulat, published at the 
time: “It is the only known true por- 
trait of Bonaparte, though Isabey has 
made him too tall.”’ One of the earliest 
printed notices of the picture appeared 
in the official Monite ur in its issue of 
August 14, 1801: “Citizen Isabey has 
just made a drawing of the First Consul 
walking alone at Malmaison. The like- 
ness is striking. He is wearing the uni- 
form of the Corps des Guides and has 
on a plumeless hat. The deep interest 


Baron Larrey 
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which the subject of the drawing awak- 
ens and the very simple arrangement 
which the artist has adopted produce a 
contrast whose charm it is difficult to 
describe.” Isabey thus speaks of it in 
his Memoirs: 

“At Malmaison I executed the first 
full-length portrait of General Bona- 
parte that was ever made. From morn- 
ing till night I could follow him with 
my eyes as he promenaded alone in the 
grounds, buried in thought, his hands 
behind his back. I could thus easily 
seize his pensive expression and mark 
the outlines of his body. When the can- 
vas was finished, I gave it to the general, 
who was pleased with the likeness and 
congratulated me especially on having 
been able to do the 
work without his hav- 


there is no sign of the full beard which 
the First Consul wore for a few weeks 
but soon discarded as producing too 
great a change in his physiognomy. The 
mouth is strong and the chin firm. The 
body is still thin. 


Several years pass. The First Consul 
has become Emperor of the French, and 
the change in his person is as great as 
that in his title. Yet if we scrutinize 
closely the portraits of him for this 
period we shall find that he has devel- 
oped as normally and harmoniously in 
body as in estate; they again reflect, 
with singular fidelity, the successive 
stages of the magic career of the hero. 

The pictures of Napoleon which we 





ing had to pose.” 

To this same epoch 
belongs a miniature 
which is also the work 
of Isabey, and which 
was given in 1801 by 
the First Consul to his 
distinguished military 
surgeon, Baron Lar- 
rey. The pedigree, so 
to speak, of this pic- 
ture is interesting and 
bespeaks its value. In 
1832, ten years before 
his death, Baron Lar- 
rey gave it to his son- 
in-law, Dr. Clot-Bey, 
on whose death it 
came into the posses- 
sion of Dr. Hippolyte 
Larrey, son of the sur- 
geon, and M. Bernard 
Franck bought it from 
the executrix of this 
second Larrey. The 
general is represented 
attired in a red coat 
with a broad collar 
covered with gold em- 
broidery. He has a 
resolute, reflective air. 
Here begins to appear 
the famous lock of 
hair on the forehead, 














and the short whiskers 

in front of the ear are 

again noticeable. But 
Vor. CXXX.—No. 778.—62 


NAPOLEON IN 1810 


A miniature of the Emperor executed by an unknown hand 
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now present, taken either in 1810, at the 
moment of his marriage with Marie Lou- 
ise, or in 1812, when his star was begin- 
ning to pale, reveal to us a being who is 
powerful and firm of character, who has 
complete control of himself, and who has 
risen so high that he can now indulge in 
gentleness and even in bonhomie. Here 
we are far removed from the contracted 
mouth of the youthful half - starved 
lieutenant, and from the anxious, restless 
eye of the young general, unappreciated, 
suspected, and humiliated by sectarian 


and incapable superiors. Napoleon is 
now the greatest monarch in the world. 
Though he be “the self-made upstart,” 
the bourgeois parvenu, in the best and 
most characteristic sense of the expres- 
sion, he is nevertheless sitting on one of 
the most powerful thrones of Europe. 
All this comes out plainly not only in the 
official portraits, which reproduce mo- 
notonously a sort of governmental type, 
but also in the more familiar effigies, a 
good example of which we also owe to 
M. Franck. This miniature belongs 




















NAPOLEON IN HIS STUDY 


A copy made by Fiocchi (1812) from David's portrait now in the Louvre 
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to the year 1810, and is all the more 
precious from the fact that it is one of 
the very few true portraits of that period, 
when everything possible was done to 
have them conform to the high position 
of the Emperor. 

Let us give an example or two of this 
reprehensible habit. Glance for a mo- 
ment at the in- 
structions to the 


he is bedonnant—is getting a “corpora- 


tion.” This change came about quite 
suddenly when he was about forty. The 
cheeks are puffy and continue to be pale, 
almost yellow, as in the days of his youth, 
when they never had a touch of color, not 
even at the tips of the malar-bones. The 
expression is a mixture of a restrained 
smile and gravity. 
The hair is short 





would-be Imperial 
portraitists of the 
time issued by 
General Duroc, 
Grand Marshal of 
the Palace. Thus, 
on September 17, 
1807, he pre- 
scribes: “The ar- 
tists should try 
and make the fig- 
ure as graceful as 
possible.” October 
1, 1807: “The 
painters should 
care less about a 
perfect likeness 
and more about 
an agreeable one.” 
And later: “I re- 
turn to you, sir, 
your portrait of 
his Majesty and 








and somewhat di- 
sheveled. The 
part is on the side, 
midst thinning 
locks. The fa- 
mous tress which 
falls over the fore- 
head is now 
brought forward 
from the back of 
thehead. The Em- 
peror is dressed 
in a blue coat with 
red collar and fac- 
ings; wears the 
broad ribbon of 
the Legion of Hon- 
or; has the “ petit 
chapeau” under 
his arm, and one 
hand is thrust into 
his waistcoat, 
while the other 











call your attention 
to the fact that 
the figure is not 
noble enough. In 
a word, in this 
canvas, as in the others, the artist, by 
striving to obtain a resemblance, which 
he has failed to catch, is guilty of other 
blemishes.” 

Such instructions seem incredible, and 
the fact that they were given and obeyed 
renders difficult the task of finding the 
true portraits of the period. Conse- 
quently, we prize those executed without 
pretension and free from all official press- 
ure. Such is the case with the minia- 
ture in question, the work of an unknown 
hand, here presented for the first time. 
It is a remarkable and informal image of 
the genuine “‘ Petit Tendu,” and is quite 
foreign to the artificial Emperor. We 
perceive that Napoleon has grown much 
stouter, which one knows, from other 
sources, to have been the case. In fact, 


NAPOLEON IN 1815 
A miniature by Isabey. The last por- 
trait of Napoleon made in France 


holds a snuff-box. 
The prominence 
given to this snuff- 
box is not very 
stately in its ef- 
fect, but is to the life, for it should be 
remembered that the Emperor was an 
inveterate snuff-taker. On this point 
his secretary, De Meéneval, writes: 
“Napoleon always had in his bedroom 
ten oblong snuft-boxes, with little an- 
tique medallions on the covers, which 
were always kept full. As soon as he 
would empty one he would take an- 
other. These boxes followed him to the 
front.” 

To the year 1812 belongs a miniature 
which is a copy by Fiocchi of David’s 
well-known picture in the Louvre rep- 
resenting Napoleon in his study at 
the Tuileries. The long-desired event 
has happened, an heir having been 
born to the Emperor several months 
before this canvas was painted. Its 
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two features which strike one the 
most are the ever-increasing corpulency 
of the.Emperor and the greater promi- 
nence of “the lock” as the forehead 
grows balder and balder. Though Da- 
vid’s original is an official portrait, it 
is not at all fantastic, and Michelet is 
right in his History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in thus speak- 

ing of it: “I know 
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preme effort. All this is told through 
the genius of a great artist in this minia- 
ture, which is not bigger than the hollow 
of one’s hand. 

When Napoleon died, on May 5, 1821, 
at St. Helena, his faithful physician, e 
Antommarchi, made a death-mask « 
him which was sent to the aged res 

of the Emperor. A 





but two faithful 
portraits of Napo- 
leon, and one of 
these is that where 
he is seen stand- 
ing alone in his 
study, which Da- 
vid is said to have 
worked on during 
two years. It 
shows conscien- 
tious and bold 
treatment, the 
artist striving not 
so much to please 
as to paint what 
he saw.” The only 
criticism I have 
to make of this 
judgment of the 
great historian is 
this—if he had 


made a more 








copy of this cast is 
in the possession 
of Prince Victor 
Napoleon at Brus- 
sels, and anotheris 
at the Carnavalet 
Museum, Paris. It 
is a photograph of 
the latter which is 
reproduced here. 
Dr. Antommarchi 
reports: “The 
physiognomy of 
the dead Emperor 
was quite beauti- 
ful. The closed 
eyes gave him the 
appearance of be- 
ing in a deep sleep. 
A smile seemed to 
play about the 
mouth, except at 
the left corner, 
where a slight con- 








thorough _ search 
he would have 
found more than 
two portraits of 
Napoleon possessing these requisites. 


Alas! misfortunes begin to accumu- 
late about the path of the doomed Em- 
peror. In 1815 Isabey paints the last 
portrait made of Napoleon in France. 
Excessive labor, harassing cares, for- 
midable responsibilities, the terrible 
disaster of the Russian campaign, 
humiliations, defeats, the betrayal by 
friends and relatives—all this has 
greatly changed the fine visage of the 
falling Caesar. He appears fat and wan; 
his cheeks hang down; his hair is turning 
gray. But in spite of this physical break- 
down the fighter is still there. A tragic 
defiance is in his air. The vanquished 
athlete lifts proudly his drooping head. 
The blue-gray eye has not wholly lost 
its glare. He seems ready for one su- 


DEATH-MASK 
From the Carnavalet Museum, Paris 


traction turned it 
toasortofsardonic 
grin.” ‘The most 
casual glance at 
the mask shows how thin the Emperor 
had become. That there is no trace 
of hair on the cast is due to the 
fact that the head had been shaved 
in order to carry out the Emper- 
or’s directions that locks of his hair 
be sent to the various members of his 
family. 

It is a rather singular fact that if we 
look at this mask at the same angle as 
that presented by the face in Isabey’s 
portrait of the First C onsul at Malmai- 
son, given on page 495, one is struck by a 
remarkable resemblance. ‘Thus, the final 
rejuvenation which sometimes comes 
with death bridges the years, and con- 
founds in an undeniable likeness the 
radiant visage of the young Cesar tri- 
umphant with the dead features of the 
aged, broken giant! 
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Chains 


COW DERY 


BY ALICE 


ah es Ger N K, in a thick and oozy 
<| Fa > daub, flattened _ itself 
\ suddenly against the 
, front of her new gray 
tailored skirt. Thence 
it dribbled gently along 
to the floor. 

Blythe Howard rose from beside the 
little girl whose chubby hand she had 
been guiding over a writing-book, made 
a futile thrust at her skirt with a blotter, 
put it down, and transfixed with blazing 
blue eye the culprit, still grasping his 
outrageous pen. Phrases tremendous 
but inadequate beat at her lips as she 

gazed, but two years of school-teaching 
had established their control. 

Two years ago, she reflected as she 
climbed the hill to her home that same 
Friday afternoon, laden with a great 
sheaf of examination papers to be cor- 
rected, the inky occurrence would have 
developed itself in her mind as a farce to 
be presented to the family at dinner: 
her rage, the unfortunate Richard’s fated 
mishaps, her spotty and self-conscious 
home-going over the city—the material 
was there, but now her spirit refused it. 
Five months of payments to make on 
her new suit seemed the most poignant 
fact of existence. The pristine enthusi- 
asm which she had brought to the new 
adventure of self-support and of assisting 
her family had conspicuously ebbed. 

From the dining-room window of her 
home—a stately husk of a house left 
high on a hill by some receded wave 
of San Francisco fashion—the shining 
black-fringed dome of her father’s head 
presented itself, rearward. It was the 
customary decoration of that window 





and took the place of the fernery of 
His evening paper and the 


earlier days. 
smoke of his pipe made an excellent and 
symbolic background for it. 

The latch was up. 
door the sound of 


As she opened the 

sewing-machine 
whirring violently up-stairs greeted her. 
She glanced into the parlor and paused. 


There were newspapers, dead flowers, 
fireplace choked with a week’s accumu- 
lation of trash; Jessie, on a couch in an 
old pink kimono. A magazine was just 
slipping from Jessie’s languid fingers; 
on the floor by her side were an empty 
plate and glass—articles to be found in 
her vicinity at almost any time of the 
day or night, despite the fact that she 
was twenty pounds heavier than eigh- 
teen should be. It occurred to Blythe, 
pausing in the doorway, that her sister, 
with her heavy, black hair, her thick- 
lidded eyes, her rosy garment whose 
shortcomings were gracefully softened 
by distance and a half-darkened room, 
would make a good model for a Turkish 
cigarette advertisement. 

Jessie achieved a slight murmur of 
recognition., 

“Taking a rest-cure?” inquired Blythe. 
It was the tired, ink-spotted part of her, 
with arm dull and stiff from the weight 
of papers, that propelled the question. 

Jessie yawned with slight over-em- 
phasis. 

Blythe, turning away, conscious of an 
effort at self-control, once more asked, 
coldly, over her shoulder, “Been prac- 
tising ?” 

“Pedal’s broken,” murmured Jessie, 
on the edge of another elaborate yawn. 
Blythe stopped abruptly, stifling an 
exclamation. 

“Have it fixed,” she said, after a mo- 
ment. “I'll manage.” 

“Thanks. What’s the use?” Jessie 
stretched her arms, brought them to- 
gether over her head, and, relaxing lux- 
uriously, added, “It’s a rattly old thing.” 

Blythe went on up-stairs, considering 
deeply the fact that she was contributing 
ten out of sixty-five hard-earned dollars 
toward a useless struggle with a rattly 
old thing. Family tradition had irrevo- 
cably dowered this sister with an artistic 
temperament. Was it because of Jessie’s 
droopy eyelids, or her constitutional dis- 
taste for activity? There was also 
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vague theory current about the house 
that Jessie would eventually make a 
career of her music, and, under the 
spell of it, Blythe had offered to pay for 
her lessons. Jessie’s stuttering octaves 
were heard just often enough on the 
yellow-keyed, sweet-toned old grand 
(cost: one thousand dollars in_ 1870) 

keep family hope gently bowling 
along. 

And now the pedal was broken. Ob- 
viously, one could not practise when a 
pedal was broken. 

Fortunately, the pedals on the sewing- 
machine were in perfect order. They 
did not cease their animation even when 
Blythe had called to her mother from 
the doorway. Her mother’s face turned 
briefly and expressed, in some way pe- 
culiar to mothers, her satisfaction at 
Blythe’s return, but she did not stop 
her pedaling. She was speeding up 
against the fading light. She was 
flushed. She had lately assumed spec- 
tacles, her little nose not being intend- 
ed for glasses. ‘The steel rims aged her 
curiously. 

“Must finish this or Jessie won’t have 
it to-morrow. She’s going across the 
bay.” Explanatory, she shouted above 
the machine’s din. Her feet in their 
worn slippers dashed up and down. Her 
erect little body was agile, wiry. Blythe’s 
glance, alert with the consciousness of 
values somehow distorted, wandered 
over the room, noted, acutely, the great 
walnut bed with the not too fresh white 
spread, the worn carpet scattered with 
scraps of Jessie’s new checked suit, the 
blanketed board marked with scorches 
from the gas-iron, the draggled curtains 
pinned back for more light, indifferent, 
in the last rush, to curious neighbor eyes; 
sewing, in every conceivable stage of in- 
completeness, perpetually flowing over 
bureau and chairs. The image of Jessie 
on the couch just below them recurred. 

“Why can’t Jessie do it herself?” 
Blythe’s voice carried well. She hoped 
Jessie heard her. Her mother shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“She has to learn some time, hasn’t 
she?” insisted Blythe. 

Frowning slightly, she turned toward 
her own room, but not before her mother, 
conscious of a certain disapproval in her 
eldest daughter’s manner, had shot a 
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propitiatory glance toward her. 


It fell 
on the ink spotted dismally over the 


new gray skirt. Her feet stopped 
abruptly. Her lips, opened on an excla- 
mation, closed. Words were clearly in- 
adequate. The two looked at each other, 
sharing the catastrophe. 

Another girl, of about sixteen, who had 
come whistling up the stairs, her school- 
books in a strap, stopped, staring too 
at the skirt. 

“Oh, Blythe’’—her tones were tense 
with sympathy—‘‘do you think it’ll 
come out?” And added, quickly, “I'll 
take it down to the cleaner’s right now 
for you.” 

“Thanks, Mildred.” Blythe turned 
away into the next bedroom and threw 
her papers and her gray, stiffening gloves 
on the bed. “Here goes the price of 
new ones,” she murmured, beginning to 
unfasten her skirt. 

“Laura got some roses this morning. 
Oh, great beauties—just after you left,” 
announced Mildred. Her eyes and voice 
were vivid with eagerness to share the 
pent-up happenings of her day. Imme- 

iately, above the whir of the machine, 
as if some vibration from Miidred’s 
words had suggested it, their mother 
called: 

“‘Laura’s gone out to dinner.” 

Mildred made a great showing of eyes 
at Blythe. ‘That's twice this week.” 

“She came home early from the office 
and dressed,” shouted their mother 
again. he whir stopped. Mrs. How- 
ard got up and hung about Blythe’s door, 
pulling at bastings, lingering about the 
subject as if it justihed a moment’s re- 
laxing. 

“That man Winchester?” 

Her mother nodded. 

“Winchester’s a nice name.” Mil- 
dred’s voice was dreamy. 

‘Seems to have money.”” Her mother 
turned away again, the suggestion of a 
smile hovering. 

“Of course. A New York broker 
would.” Mildred’s tones were worldly, 
conclusive. 

“Here.” Blythe tossed her sister the 
skirt. “Tell him I must have it by to- 
morrow.” And as Mildred departed 
Blythe called to the next room in tones 
of significance, “You haven’t met this 


said Blythe. 


man yet, have you?” 
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“Not yet.” Her mother’s voice 
seemed to echo her little smile. 

Blythe, however, was conscious of a 
touch of resentment in regard to the 
absent one. She did not express it more 
openly, because she was not sure wheth- 
er it came from a genuinely protective 
instinct on the part of 
her three years’ senior- 
ity, opposing itself to 
Laura’s going out in 
this rather vague man- 
ner, or whether it 
might be because she, 
too, would have liked 
the prospect of dining 
that evening with an 
untried man redolent 
of roses and wealth. 
She opened her closet 
door. She stood rigid. 

To the eye of a cas- 
ual observer the closet 
might have suggested 
the indiscriminate 
storage of a second- 
hand dealer, but 
Blythe’s sophisticated 
sight immediately di- 
vined something 
wrong. 

“It’s a shame, a per- 
fect shame!” Her 
voice carried above 
the machine in the 
next room. The ma- 


chine stopped in- 
stantly. 

“What’s the mat- 
ter?” 


“She’s worn it 
again—my foulard. 
Laura 

** Are you sure, dear?” 

An eloquent slam of the closet door 
answered her, followed by a sort of bro- 
ken moan, in which the phrases, “ Hen- 
ry’s coming to-night—my only dress— 
she knew I'd want it—” were intelligible. 

Blythe swung open the closet door 
again and stared once more at the vacant 
hook. But it remained vacant. Then 
from the pile of laundry she must do the 
next day, thrown on the floor of her 
closet, she jerked forth a crumpled wash 
dress. Came with it, in full force, the 
recollection of the parlor’s disarray. She 





put it on, pinned a towel above the icy 
blue of her eyes, suppressing the almost 
Medusa-like lift of her fair brown hair, 
dragged out broom and sweeper from a 
recess in the hall, and descended on it. 


Her mother, at dinner, stuck over with 


“*MUST FINISH THIS OR JESSIE WON'T HAVE IT TO-MORROW” 


pins and threaded needles, kept one foot 
without the radius of the table as if to 
dash up-stairs at the first appeasement of 
appetite. Her father sat there like a 
handsome pasha, dawdling all day about 
the house on the thirty dollars that still 
dribbled in every month from a once 
ample inheritance. What right had he 
to be a pasha? Mildred, prattling of the 
end of her business-college course, Blythe 
glanced at pityingly —she would soon 
know: the glory, the adventure, fading. 

She left the table abruptly to dress for 
Henry; remembered she had no dress— 
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nothing but a fresh blouse and a black 
skirt of her mother’s, reaching not quite 
ankleward; hunted where her new slip- 
pers were hidden; endured the fresh set- 
back that their hiding-place had been 
discovered and that Laura had worn the 
slippers, too; dressed then in nervous 
haste, that she might answer the bell, as 


nobody else was appareled to be seen of 


visiting males; buttoned on the stout 
boots again that she had taken off for 
the anticipated slippers, and, acutely 
conscious that she resembled nothing so 
much as a sturdy school-girl about to 
start on a tramping tour, ushered Henry 
Chapman into the parlor. 

Henry Chapman was a young com- 
mission-merchant dowered with stalwart 
principle but with scarcely any imagina- 
tion. As a future bulwark of commerce 
Henry promised a certain eminence; as 
a prospective partner in life, or even as a 
means of relaxation from the week’s 
routine, he somehow lacked. Blythe 
had an uneasy feeling that this was no 
fault in Henry, but, rather, that some 
shortcoming in herself prevented her 
from appreciating him. Within him- 
self, Henry reasoned thus: Why, if 
things were as they seemed, permit him 
to call with weekly regularity? 

Why, indeed? None wondered more 
than Blythe herself, when, after an hour 
or two of Henry’s anecdotes and remi- 
niscences, a gray flm dropped between 
her and the world; when the five points 
of gas-light in the crystal luster merged 
until they became one baleful eye fixing 
her, monstrous, hypnotic; when, under 
that concentrated glare, her own eyes 
strained to such appalling stretches in 
her determination not to close them that 
it seemed the equally disastrous alterna- 
tive had arrived and she would never 
be able to close them again; when, 
through the grayness and the strain, a 
voice droned words, words, words, rising, 
sinking, merging, for ever and ever, 
and— No; not for ever. A sudden 
quietness, a cessation, a struggle. And 
then her own voice came about her ears 
as if she shouted through a megaphone. 

The din of it brought her upright, 
alert, searching apology, explanation, 
until she realized that she must, some- 
how, have approximated intelligence, 
since Henry exhibited no surprise. 


To prevent the recurrence of these 
phenomena she would bend forward 
with sudden and vivacious energy, 
plunge into a great wash-leather glove, 
and feed the fire with another handful 
of scraps from the old hen-house, torn 
down for this purpose. During these 
pauses the whir of the sewing-machine 
in her mother’s room, directly overhead, 
where she still raced time for Jessie’s 
suit, seemed to shake the ceiling as if the 
house were a factory. 

Exactly as eleven struck its last 
wheeze from the grandfather heirloom 
in the hall, there came the thud of 
boots—one, two, on the floor above. It 
was as if some unseen spirit aimed di- 
rectly at Henry’s shining little bald spot. 
Elaborate unconsciousness on their part, 
scarce a flutter in Henry’s renewed 
monologue. Then another doubled thud, 
and still another. People do not remove 
boots and drop them thus over ceilings 
three times in succession without in- 
tending some subtle suggestion. Plunge 
nonchalantly, brilliantly, as one might 
into far-away things, or desperately joke, 
at last, concerning the eccentricities of 
the aging male parent, a male parent 
was, after all, a male parent. 


She slipped the bolt of the front door 
on Henry with slow, fierce finality; she 
shoved back the embers from the hearth, 
turned off the lights, and made her way 
in the dark up the long flight of stairs, 
draggingly, overwhelmed by a passion- 
ate disgust with life. “Twenty-six—and 
thudding boots, a mother pedaling mad- 
ly into the night; a mating offered her 
that aroused only bitterness at the 
thought of ideal possibilities unfulfilled; 
so many things in the world untried; so 
many lives to be met, of people not 
bound for ever in the circle of petty hap- 
penings, uninspired routine, closing her 


A light streamed out from above. The 
machine had stopped at last. Her moth- 
er’s voice called, softly: 

“That you, Blythe? Laura’s in, isn’t 
she? r 

“Yes; long ago.” 

“What's that?) What’s that? Laura 

not back yet?” She heard her father’s 


voice, fraught with alertness for immi- 
nent agitation. 
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“Long ago, George,” her mother re- 
peated, soothingly, and the light was 
shut off by the closing of the door. 

She passed the darkened doorway 
where Mildred and Jessie slept, into the 
room she shared with Laura, and lit the 
gas. She had really thought she had 
heard Laura en- 
ter and go up- 
stairs, had been 
conscious of won- 
dering why she 
didn’t come into 
the parlor a mo- 
ment. It must 
have been one of 
the other girls 
she had heard, 
for Laura was 
not there. Well, 
she would stay 
awake for her. 
There was a prej- 
udice against 
latch-keys in the 
family on the 
part of its male 
member, though 
not against 
s chool-teachers 
and stenogra- 
phers. 

Her resent- 
ment against 
Laura’s having 
taken her things 
was quite gone-— 
a small incident in the midst of a world 
of thwarting smallnesses. She undressed, 
turned out the lights, opened the win- 
dows, and, leaving the shades wide, got 
into bed. She felt no longer rebellious 
or disgusted, but only a longing, a great 
longing for escape from all familiar 
things. She huddled with her face 
pressed into her pillow, shaken by a pas- 
sion for life. 

Something small, hard, hit the wall. 
She raised her head. Again. This time 
it struck the pane of the open window. 
She had forgotten Laura. She went to 
the window and, calling softly, saw a 
vague white face upturned. Wrapping 
about her the communal bathrobe that 
happened to be in her room, she went 
quietly down. Laura came in and they 
crept up-stairs. Blythe got silently into 
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DAWDLING ALL DAY 





ABOUT THE HOUSE 


bed again. She was conscious now that 
the clock had long ago struck twelve; 
but her uneasiness concerning this un- 
wonted proceeding on her sister’s part 
was dulled, so much did its lawless na- 
ture seem to slide into her own mood. 
She was conscious that Laura had 
murmured some- 
thing of a broken 
automobile and 
faltered into si- 
lence; was con- 
scious of being 
grateful that she 
did not light the 
gas. Her sister 
moved stealthily 
about the starlit 
room and finally 
slipped gently 
into her own 
place near the 
sail 

There was no 
whispering to- 
night of the usu- 
al exhaustive 
day’s gossip; no 
sound from Lau- 
ra lying rigid 
beside her. But 
there was the 
certainty that 
Laura, too, did 
not sleep. Blythe 
turned to the 
edge of her bed 
where she might see the lights scattered 
over the black depths of the city, and 
heard the heirloom clock wheeze away 
the night. 


On a salary of sixty-five dollars, with 
thirty of them contributed toward home 
and ten for music-lessons, five to be re- 
served for monthly payments on a tailor 
suit, and the rest for carfare, clothing, 
a emergencies, one cannot escape very 
far. And the more Blythe thought about 
it the more determined she was upon 
a far escaping. 

She had thirty-five dollars saved tow- 
ard her vacation in June, three months 
away. If she could manage to put aside 
thirty more from her salary, that would 
be sixty-five. Aunt Jessie of Placerville, 
on her own birthdays in April, had the 
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cheerful habit of presenting each of her 
nieces with five dollars. So she might 
count on seventy at the end of three 
months. 

For an ordinary purpose such as a 
month in the country this would indeed 
be munificence. But this was wanted 
for no ordinary purpose. No placebo, 
this; no tiding-over of a tired mind and 
body to a fresh start at the same old 
routine. 

This was to be a fresh start at life. 
Not for idleness. She had outgrown any 
desire she might once have had for that. 
But for liberty, for choice of work, for 
all that freedom of which the necessity 
for immediate money-getting these two 
years had deprived her. She did not 
know then what she wanted to do, pro- 
vided it was something far, far different 
from everything she was doing now; her 
exact locality on the earth at first did not 
trouble her, so long as it was far, far 
from her present one. 

Money! If she could but get together 
enough of it. She counted the days, the 
months, of service in which she had 
saved those thirty-five dollars and meas- 
ured them with youth. All wrong. A 
thing for youth to change. She would 
not be caught in these petty bonds, 
among these petty things, as her mother, 
father, all of them, had been, were being 
caught by fate, weak wills, duty—what- 
ever it was that caught people. 

She was conscious of a certain dishon- 
ored ideal in being able to give no more 
than she did to her teaching; conscious 
that she lacked the essential tempera- 
ment for its highest fulfilment. Her 
fiercely awakened consciousness strug- 
gled among these things, dragged her 
awake at night, usually near the gray 
and ghastly hour of three, impatient at 
Laura’s sleeping form that restricted her 
movements; palpitating, hot with sud- 
den terror of age descending, finding her 
still plodding along, half living. 

If only she had something she could 
sell! Her distaste for jewelry had en- 
couraged a stupid lack of foresight in 
the days of plenty. Her only asset ap- 
peared to be a watch, long forgotten 
among broken odds and ends, with a 
fat canary on the cover and a broken 
spring. But it was gold. It had been 
given to her, a very young girl. Al- 


though the tradition of its desirabilit 
still clung to it, she did an anarchist; 
thing. She had it secretly appraised 
Oh, the fatuous values with which 
family inflated its own _ belongings 
Without a qualm she saw them wrenc! 
the wretched covers off and tear out it 
vitals. But ten dollars, nevertheless, 
added to seventy, would be eighty. 

Incited by this easy income, she began 
now to prowl over the house at tactfu 
moments, a calculating eye on othe 
family relics. 

Was she to lose all fineness of feel 
ing? Was that what happened wher 
one was smitten by a lust for gold? 
She realized a change in herself. Sh« 
would have sold the hideous but ances- 
tral portraits off the wall, the large cor- 
rugated-leather wedding-gift Bible, thx 
rubber dolls with poke bonnets that he: 
grandmother’s twin used to play with, 
the very tombstone off the family lot if 
she could have established title. Ruth- 
less as Napoleon, yet conscious of a 
strange exhilaration in her ruthlessness, 
she prowled hungrily among the ame- 
thysts and jets of her mother’s youth, 
treasured in the false-bottomed chiffo- 
nier, but knew no power on earth could 
prevent them from becoming heirlooms. 

She found herself staring at the onyx 
mantel in the parlor over Henry Chap- 
man’s unsuspecting head, with som 
idea of extracting it piecemeal, in subtl: 
manner. Found herself at last staring 
appraisingly at Henry Chapman him- 
self. 

Henry Chapman had money. There 
was no doubi of it. He showed it occa- 
sionally in theater-tickets or a box of 
candy. His talk hinted of vast com- 
mercial schemes. For the first time 
she listened avidly to these hints. His 
money, with Henry subtracted—how de- 
lightful, how wonderful a thing! 

In her prowlings about the house that 
day she had come upon relics of old 
ambitions, half-forgotten: passionat« 
attempts at water-colors, equally pas- 
sionate disgusts; a cracked violin; 
poems, school stories, not so bad—really 
not half bad. She told Henry about 


the stories and he smiled kindly. Why 
couldn’t she love Henry? It would mean 
that she need no longer rack her head 
with this loathsome money need. Ob- 
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viously he was waiting; he had a cold 
pe rsistency. Suppose she tried to work 
herself up to some sort of enthusiasm? 
She let him hold her hand. It felt, to 
her critical mind, like a stuffed glove. 
She removed it after a while under pre- 
tense of stoking the fire. 

When Laura, careful 

of discreet returns since 
that night of pebbles and 
stealth, came home later 
that evening and went 
through the dining-room 
for a drink of water, 
Blythe was sitting at the 
table undera pulled-down 
gas-lamp. She was wri- 
ting; her cheeks were scar- 
let, her hair disheveled. 

“School work,” she 
murmured, briefly, to 
Laura’sinquiries. But it ' 
was not. It was a story 
shaping itself about that 
‘incorrigible Richard ” 
who had spilled the ink 
on her new gray skirt. 
And she mailed it that 
night at the corner box, 
fog whirling against her 


hot cheeks. 





Laura was usually out 
these week-end nights. 
Blythe had a notion, 
vague under her own ob- 
session, that her mother 
no longer quite so buoy- 
antly discussed Laura’s 
whereabouts. Laura 
made it known to them 
that she preferred to 
have her friends enter- 
tain her; it was much less trouble for 
the family, since, as they all must feel, 
it was so awfully squalid at home now. 
Furthermore, this Mr. Winchester was 
connected with the office where she 
stenographed. ‘There was a lot of busi- 
ness mixed up with their meetings. 
Laura had a way of putting the subject 
aside, after this general statement, with 
oe ntle dignity. 


SHE HAD C 


Latein April the magazine to which she 
had mailed the “ incorrigible Richard ” 
story sent her forty dollars. All the 
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vagueness of her plannings turned then 
to swift definiteness. With a little tu- 
toring on Saturday mornings she might 
count on one hundred and thirty by the 
end of the term. Then she would throw 
up her teaching and escape. To New 
and very far 


York, city of opportunity, 





She had no fear of being without 
money, once there. She had no fear of 
any big adventure, catastrophe, or pain, 
but at the thought of not succeeding in 
escape from her present life she became 
very much afraid. 

The days were but makeshifts now, 
at school, at home 1 pe riod when one 
held in one’s nerves, bravely, because 
one saw the imminent fulfilment of hope. 

“You must have a good vacation this 
year,” said her mother, very proud of 
her, when she told them of her little 
story’s success. 


away. 
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“I'd like to go on quite a long trip,” 
Blythe said as a sort of gentle leading 
up to the time when she must tell them 
of her departure. 

[hat parting! Blythe used almost to 
weep as she thought of it and of how 
she loved them all. Melting visions of 
bravely borne farewe Ils, noble letters of 
resignation to the school-board, alter- 
nated with glowing ones of remem- 
brance sent back from New York for 
every one, fortune once started. 

Laura, she planned, who now contrib- 
uted only fifteen out of her forty tow- 
ard home, should be persuaded to add 
ten and so even things a bit with her 
mother. Jessie would have to exert her- 
selfa little. It wouldn’t hurt fatold Jess 

All the family relics she had so de- 
spised for their commercial shortcom- 
ings she lingered by contritely, in secret 
farewells. She accumulated literature 
on the matter of routes, and fell asleep 
each night engaging in tremendous ad- 
ventures, tremendous loves, tremendous 
works, concluding always with the same 
last going-to-sleep picture of a wom- 
an, a glorious creature herself, in 
fact—on the crest of beauty, living 
alone. (The joy of it!) She wore a 
greeny-blue peacock gown, slinky, medi- 
eval; and at evening, after a day of in- 
spired and lucrative writing, she gath- 
ered about her the perfect few. She 
saw the very fittings of her apartment 
dull, goldy, with a distant suggestion of 
ivory and sunken bath, fern-bordered. 
And, vivid on a table, in a flat and gilded 
dish (representing the perfect touch of 
color), were three shining red apples! 

On Saturday, May-day, a pipe burst. 

It was an important pipe that during 
thirty years of arduous service had sup- 
plied the essentials of bathroom and 
kitchen. The effect of its bursting on 
the adjacent dining-room ceiling was 
ruthless. The plumber came and made 
temporary alleviations and future esti- 
mates, and George Howard spent the 
rest of the morning smoking furiously 
or wandering over the house, emitting 
groans at the short-sightedness of his 
father, who had brought him up to be 
a capitalist; urged upon Mildred the 
necessity for application, now that school 
days were closing; was stern with Jessie 
about her music. 


Blythe came upon her mother at in 
tervals, staring at the stain that crep: 
over the walls; heard her broom beatin 
nervously from attic to cellar, as sh 
stifled thought in action. And at suc} 
times Blythe closed het lips very tight 

She was in bed reading when Laur 
came in that night. Laura took off he 
gown and began to comb out the lon, 
waves of her silvery-gold hair. 

**Beastly condition this family’s in,’ 
Laura remarked. ‘‘Mother’s still dow: 
there, adding up.” 

Blythe turned over a page, bending 
forward to get a better light from th 
high, flaring gas-burner in the middle of 
the vaulted ceiling. 

“You'd think,” continued Laura, “ sh 
could put a little aside somehow for 
emergencies. / could, if it were » 
business. Get’s on my nerves. Hate to 
come into the house—’ 

**Has she found out exactly what it’ 
going to cost?” asked Blythe, turning 
another page. 

“Thirty. Awful, isn’t it? Horrid old 
pipe!” 

Blythe turned another page, several, 
rapidly. 

“If you'll pay half,” she said, without 
looking up, “I will.” 

Laura continued to brush her hair 
very carefully. 

“Why,” she said, slowly, “I wish | 
could. Honestly | do, Blythe. But 
I haven’t got it. Really, Blythe. I'v: 
just got to have new corsets and shoes 
and a hat. It isn’t as if they weren’t 
essentials. I’m so shabby now, I wonder 
any one can bear to look at me.” 

Blythe turned a few pages more, 
slowly. 

“Oh,” Laura cried, flinging her arms 
about, “I just can’t stand this beasth 
poverty much longer. I— Where you 
going?’ She gathered in her dramati 
gesture abruptly, for Blythe had thrown 
her magazine across to the floor and wa 
already on the stairs. 

Blythe opened the dining-room door 
at the foot. Under the sprawling damp 
ness made by the broken pipe her mothe: 
sat, papers before her. The gas-light 
over her gray head had no mercy. Sh: 
stared at her daughter without speaking 

**Mother, don’t worry about that any 
more. If twenty ‘Il help—” 
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‘Perhaps, if Mildred will give up her 
iting this summer—” Her mother was 
idently still partially merged in her 

alculations. 

“No,” said Blythe, impatiently. “I'll 
t vou have twenty. 
ettled.”’ 

She turned away abruptly, shut the 
loor, and went, frowning and thought- 
il, She picked up her book 
nd climbed into bed again and read until 
| aura was ready for the lights out. But 

el and over she 


I can easily. It’s 


up-stalrs. 


subtrac te d twenty 
rom one hundred and thirty, and long 
he schemed concerning the replacing of 
More tutoring, Saturday 
mornings, might see her through. It 

emphasized how she would nevel 
have a chance while she was tied there 


that de neit. 


at home; emphasized how she owed it 
to herself to get away. 

On May the twelfth, responsive to the 
nervous tension under which she worked, 
a tor th be gan to ache. She stood it for 
a week, preferring agony to expense, but 
at last she succumbed, had the nerve 

illed and several matters that needed 
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| sti- 
Chat Sane day, 
coming up the stairs, she had a glimpse 
of Mildred, in filmy white, re volving be- 
fore the glass, and her mother, who was 
putting finishing touches to her gradu- 
ating-dre Ss. 

“Oh, mother’—Mildred’s voice was 
tense—‘‘it’s beautiful; but doesn’t it 
just scream for white slippers?” 

“It'll have to scream,” said her 
mother. 


immediate attention discovered. 
mate, hfteen dollars. 


Mildred seemed about to discuss the 
matter further when she caught sight of 
Blythe. Blythe understood. Mildred 
was silent out of delicacy before the 
moneyed member of the family, lest she 
might seem to hint. Blythe pretended 
to have heard nothing. The picture of 
Mildred, so joyful over little happi- 
nesses, she forced aside. Vanity should 
not move her. No power on earth, in 
fact, should break now into that vital 
hundred and ten that was left her. Ob- 
duracy on this point was the merest jus- 
tice to herself and her future. 

On May the thirtieth she came home 
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to find her father cursing the administra- 
tion in general and the local board 

public works in particular; rheumatic 
also with bending over his lettuce-patch. 

Some time previously the property 
had been assessed seventy-five dollars 
for street improvement. ‘There had 
been the usual delinquent charges, put 
aside so far as Blythe’s memory was 
concerned. Evidently one of the things 
her mother trusted more or less was 
Providence. ‘The time for final payment 
Was up. 

“Let ’em sell this old shebang. My 
lettuce is just started, but I don’t care,” 
her father ranted about the upper hall. 
‘It ‘ll bring a thousand or so—I doubt 
it, but maybe. You take it, you and the 
girls. I'll get out. I'll starve, but | 
don’t care. I’m tired of it all. Stuck it 
out here for thirty years 

Something like this had been heard 
before, but it never failed to affect her 
mother. 

“Oh, George! Our 
can’t—”’ 

“Then what can we do? Tell me 
that.” He glared at her; then caught 
sight of Blythe at the bend of the 
stairs and stared gloomily down at her. 
“We're ruined, my girl, ruined! Did 
you bring in the paper?” 

Blythe, who had it in her hand, threw 
it up to him, and then, murmuring some- 
thing of a forgotten érrand, ran down 
again and out. She covered block 
after block, half blindly, in the long 
twilight. 

“Let “em sell it—let *’em!” Her 
thoughts beat wild as her pace. “If I 
were dead they’d manage,” and came 
back, white, trembling with weariness. 
She ate ravenously of some food, stand- 
ing by the oven, where Mildred had 
saved it for her. 

Her father sat in the dining-room 
smoking, port on the table, before him 
his paper. He regarded her reflectively 
as she passed through the room. 

“When's school over?” 

“Next week.” 

“Your mother’s a good woman. She’s 
been a good mother to you.”” He still re- 
garded her, reflectively. Blythe passed 
onout. Mildred and Jessie were doingthe 
dishes; the parlor was dark; her mother’s 
room up-stairs was dark also. Laura, in 


home! We 
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theirs, was trimming a hat, with di 
heveled hair and shining eyes. 

“ve reached my limit, Blythe,” sh 
said, quietly, as her sister entered. 

Blythe looked at her. It occurred t 
her that Laura was beautiful. 

“T guess we all have,” she murmured, 
throwing her hat and coat on the bed 
Laura’s remark had seemed but the su 
perlative of complaintin relation to th 
latest financial catastrophe. 

“T’ve been planning it for some time,” 
continued Laura, “but I’ve said nothing 
to mother until to-night. | won't have 
a family fuss. I’m going away. 

Blythe sat down on the bed. Sh« 
raised her eyes slowly to the reflection 
of her sister in the mirror. Laura also, 
as she fitted and talked, glanced at her 
sister only through the mirror. 

“To be married, Laura?” asked 
Blythe, softly, at last. 

**Married!” cried Laura. “For good- 
ness’ sakes! Can’t I go away without 
being married?” She ceased abruptly, 
manipulating her hat-brim. Blythe sat 
silent, her, eyes on the carpet. Laura 
cleared her throat softly. 

“T am going,” she said, “to New 
York. Why’— she finished her sen- 
tence harshly—* what’s the matter?” 

She stared at Blythe in the mirror. 
Color had suddenly suffused Blythe's 
face and throat; her eyes, that had 
sprung to Laura’s reflected eyes, star- 
tled, incredulous, blazed into her sister’s. 
Then, abruptly, she closed them. 

Laura, without further inquiry, 
plunged her needle in and out with short, 
nervous stitches. “Nothing can stop 
me,” she said. “I’m sick, too, of ex- 
planations—get on my nerves; been 
through all I can stand with mother to- 
night. It’s not, as I told her, as if you 
and your thirty were going. 7 oe 
paused and added, jerkily, “Got to live 
my own life. It’s not a new idea.” 

“What is the idea?”’ Blythe asked, in 
a low voice. 

“Oh, I thought I'd told you. Privat: 
secretary—firm’s sending me to the New 
York offices.”” Her sentences were hur- 


ried, her voice was soft, but her will 
struck through her words like steel. Sh« 
twisted at her hat bow with hard, whit« 
hands. “I’m not like you; I need 
change; haven’t your patience.” A 
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touch of pride lingered strangely undet 
the modest words, as if to lack patience 
implied a certain superiority of tempera- 
ment; implied also, he r tone, to one W ho 
had watched her closely, a deliberate 
hardness stifling what tenderness lay in 
her, as if she feared that to show tender- 
ness might weaken her resolve. 

Blythe got up and went to the win 
dow. ‘The city had not yet lit up its 
stars in the gloom beneath. She saw 
only a vast and dizzy blackness. She 
heard Laura’s voice but dimly. 

‘IT must have a fuller, freer life,”’ said 


laura. =F feel that | owe it to myself. 
Why, | wake up at night, in torture, in 
perfect torture, Blythe. Perhaps you 
can imagine, if you try ’’—Laura rolled 
her eves toward her sister’s back—‘‘at 
the thought of going on here like this; 
growing old, missing everything.” She 
waved both arms wide, controlled the 
gesture, and, staring at her own reflec- 
tion, put on her hat. 

“Like the bow better here or over 
here?’ She twisted the trimming criti 
cally. There was the implication that 


the subject was closed. 








HE W TRYING TILL T 


Suddenly Blythe wanted to be alone. 
The parlor was dark, she recalled. ‘There 
was a couch in the corner. She looked 
very carefully at Laura’s bows as she 
passed her. 

“Either way’s very becoming,” she 
said with equal care, and went down- 
stairs. Hands pressing the dark before 
her, she groped her way across the room, 
gathering together for that moment 
when she might fling herself face down. 
But there was a murmur from the cor- 


ner. The couch was already occupied. 
‘Mother, is it you?” 
No reply. 


“Mother, it is you.” 

Came the stifled voice of her mother: 
*“T can’t stand it much longer. If | 
could only go away somewhere, forever—’ 

Blythe dropped to her knees by the 
couch. 

The dining-room door opened and her 
father came out. Under the gas-light 
on the newe l-post, he peered toward the 
parlor; she could feel her mother repress 
her breathing lest he hear and come in. 
But, not hearing them, he went on up- 
stairs. 

“And now Laura. Did she tell you?” 
asked her mother. 

Blythe made a sound of acquiescence. 
It seemed to her, now that the dizziness 
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had passed, now that her very forward 
flinging even had been thwarted, as if, 
quiescent, she watched herself from som¢ 
far place, bound up with all life about 
her, being molded by tremendous in- 
evitability. 

“As for this assessment, mother,” she 
whispered, quickly, “‘of course that stor 
money—” 

“Oh no, dear.” 

“Only way.” 

*'Your—your vacation Her moth- 
er’s voice faltered, but it seemed to 
Blythe to hold already a cadence of 
suppressed relief. 

Blythe stood there in the darkness, 
still watching herself from that far place. 
There was rising, thrilling within her, a 
new alleviation—a picture of herself, 
very stoical, for three months of fre« 
vacation mornings, shut up alone ther 
in the parlor before the marble-topped 
table in the bay-window. As in that 
dear bedtime vision, there was a red 
apple in this one, too, but it was not 
ornamental. She was eating it. And as 
she ate, a pen was in the other hand, 
struggling over vast quantities of paper. 
She was trying still to make dream: 
come true. She was opposing to that 
tremendous inevitability the banners of 
indomitable will. 
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Are Plants 
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Animalsr 


BY JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, M.A., D.Sc. 


Prof r of P i 
a7 FS S9OT first sight few things 
Tee é: i at 
Bs would appear so strik- 


, ~ bes : aye 

ny (J.) ingly different as the 

rr A Si life-activities in plants 

A and in animals. But 
MU) 


~ 


srw. if, in spite of the seem- 
= 24 ‘+ 2 ing differences, it could 
be proved that these life-activities are 
fundamentally similar, this would un- 
doubtedly constitute a scientific gen- 
eralization of very great importance. 
It would then follow that the complex 
mechanism of the animal machine, that 
bafled us so long, need not remain in- 
scrutable for all time; for the intricate 
problems of animal physiology would 
then naturally find their solution in 
the study of corresponding problems 
under simpler conditions of vegetative 
life. That would mean an enormous 
advance in the science of physiology, 
of agriculture, of medicine, and even 
of psychology. Plant life has always 
appeared to us very remote, because 
that life is unvoiced. ‘The plant, in 
its apparent immobility and placidity, 
st onde i n strong contrast to the ener- 
getic animal, with its reflex movements 
and pulsating organs. Yet the same 
environment which, with its changing 
influences, so profoundly affects the 
animal, ts also playing upon the plant. 
Storm and sunshine, the warmth of 
summer and the frost of winter, drought 
and rain—all these and many more 
come and go about it. What subtle 
impress do they leave behind? Internal 
changes there must be. We may be 
sure they are brought about by these 
many agencies, rendering the plant 
more or less excitable; but our eyes 
have not the power to see them. 

How, then, are we to know what un- 
seen changes take place within the 
plant? The only conceivable way would 
be, if that were possible, to detect and 
measure the actual response of the or- 
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ganism to a definite testing blow. When 
an animal receives an external shock it 
may answer in various ways: if it has 
voice, by a cry; if dumb, by the move- 
ment of its limbs. ‘The external shock 
is the stimulus; the answer of the or- 
ganism is the response. If we can make 
it give some tangible answer in response 
to a questioning shock, then we can 
judge the condition of the plant by the 
extent of the answer. In an excitable 
condition the feeblest stimulus will 
evoke an extraordinarily large response; 
in a depressed state even a_ strong 
stimulus evokes only a feeble response; 
and lastly, when death has overcome 
life, there is an abrupt end of the power 
to answer at all. 

\s long as we are alive we respond 
in one way or another to the various 
stimuli of our environment. Stimulus 
falling on matter causes a molecular 
upset, and this upset is exhibited in 
Various ways according to the instru- 
ment of expression. Let us look for a 
moment at the diverse effects which 
may be produced by the same electrical 
current acting on different instruments. 
\cting on one kind of recorder, it pro- 
duces movement. On another, say an 
electrical bell, it produces sound. On 
still another it causes a flash of light. 
In like fashion, stimulus acting on living 
tissues may cause excitation which mani- 
fests itself in different ways according 
to the different organs of expression. 

Taking first the most familiar exam- 


ple of responsive movement, a drop of 


boiling water falling on the hand causes 
the muscles to twitch and the hand 
is withdrawn. The same thing is seen 
again in the leaf of the sensitive plant 
Mimosa, which suddenly falls down 
when excited. Or similarly, under the 
excitation of touch, the open Dionea 
leaf closes on the fly, its prey. Again, 
instead of this mechanical movement, 
















































shall sec, have elec- 
trical movement in response to stimulus; 
and a suitable instrument, the galva- 
nometer, shows an electrical twitch each 
time the living tissue is excited. And 
lastly, among forms of response we have 
sensation itself. Sight is the character- 


we may, as Wwe 


istic response of the retina; hearing, of 


the ear; and soon. Thus, in sensation, 
different parts of the brain act as the 
responding organs. 
investigation we might in the labora- 
tory take, say, the retina of a frog with 
its attached optical nerve, and put it 
in connection with the galvanometer 
instead of with the brain. It will then 
be found that each time a flash of light 


For the purpose of 


galvanomete! 
a twitch, just as the brain 
formerly responded by a passing sen- 
sation. 

Thus we see the possibility of obtain- 
ing some sort of record of the response 
of the plant by which its internal con- 
dition, and the changes of that condi- 
tion, might be revealed. In order to 
succeed in this we have, first, to dis 
cover some compulsive force that will 
make the plant give an answering sig- 
nal; second, to supply the wherewithal 
for the conversion of these signals into 
an intelligent script; and, last of all, 
we have ourselves to learn the nature 
of the hieroglyphic. 


falls on the retina the 
responds by 
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a plant like 


Vimosa give a record of the answering 


It iS possible to make 


vovement of its leaf to a questioning 
lectrical shock. Under excitation the 
eaf falls down, recovering its outspread 
osition on the cessation of excitation. 
[his response and recovery may be re- 
1rded by means of a writing lever, 
nd the result will be, say, an up-curve 
of response followed by a down-curve 
of recovery. Lhese may be regarded as 
nstituting a pulse of response. \ 
eries of such responses will constitute 
a measure of the life-activity of the tis- 
sue, Waxing or waning with the fluc- 
tuating vitality of the plant. Thus by 
means of testing blows we are able to 
make the plant itself reveal those in- 
visible internal changes which otherwise 
\ vuld have entirely escaped us. 

In obtaining the actual record of re- 
sponsive movements in plants we en- 
counter many serious difficulties. In the 
ase of muscle-contraction of animals 
the pull exerted 1s considerable and the 
tTriction offered by the recording sur- 
race prese nts no se rious dificulty. In the 
case of plants, however, the pull ex- 
erted by the mo- 
tile organ 1s rel- 


atively feeble, | 
and in the move- 
ment of the very | 3 eeaens 


small leaflets ot | 
De S me diu meye- ‘ee ‘ : 
rans, O! the tel- d . a \G 
egraph-plant, for CN 
instance, a weight 
so small as four- 
hundredths of a 
gram is enough to 
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one will cause the othe I to vibrate insym- 
pathy. We may likewise tune the vibra- 
ting writing le vel with a reed. Suppose 
the reed and the lever are both tuned 
to vibrate a hundred times per second. 
When the reed is sounded the lever 
will also begin to vibrate in sympathy, 
and will in consequence no longer re- 
main in continuous contact with the 
recording plate, but will deliver a suc- 
cession of taps a hundred times in a 
second. ‘The record will therefore con- 
sist of a series of dots, the distance be- 
tween one dot and the next represent- 
ing one-hundredth part of a second. 
With other recorders it 1S possible to 
measure still shorter intervals. It will 
now be understood how, by the device 
of my resonant recorder, not only is 
the error due to friction eliminated, but 
the record itself is made to measure 
time as short as may be desired. The 
extreme delicacy of this instrument will 
be understood when by its means it is 
possible to record a time interval 
as short as the thousandth part of a 
second. 


Further, devices have been introduced 





arrest the pulsa- 
tion of the leaflets. 
lhe difficulty 
could not be re- 
moved so long as 
the writing lever 
remained in continuous contact with the 
writing surface, but this was overcome 
by making an intermittent instead of a 
continuous contact, accomplished by an 
invention depending on the phenom- 
enon of resonance. 

The principle of the Resonant Re- 
corder depends on sympathetic vibra- 
tion. If the strings of two violins are 
exactly tuned, then a note sounded on 
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by which the plant attached to the 
recording apparatus is automatically 
excited by successive electrical stimuli 
which are absolutely constant. In an- 
swer to this the plant makes its own re- 
sponsive records, goes through its own 
period of recovery, and embarks on the 
same cycle over again without assist- 
ance from the observer at any point. 
In this way the effect of changed ex- 
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closing movements of 1 
leaflets take place not o1 
under the action of darkn: 
at night, but also under t! 
precisely opposite conditio! 
of the strong light at no 
The question as to wheth 
plants sleep or not can 
put in the form of a definit 
inquiry: Is the plant equa 
excitable throughout the da 
and the night? If not, 
there any period at which 
practically loses its sensil 
itv? Is there, again, anothe: 
period at which it wakes 
to a condition of maximur 
excitability? 








FIG. 2—EFFECI ROI M ON ELECTRICAL RESPONSES OF A CARROT 


t 


ternal conditions is seen recorded in the 
script made by the plant itself. 

Having thus made it possible that the 
plant itself would give an answer to our 
questionings, we are in a position to in- 
vestigate as to whether the reactions of 
plant and animal life are essentially 
similar or are very distinct. 

\n animal experiences a daily cycle 
of change, passing through the stages 
of what we know as sleeping and waking. 
The fanciful name of “sleep” 
given to the closure of the leaflets of 
certain plants at night. ‘This is in re- 
ality brought about by changes of tur- 
gor in the plant, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with true sleep; for the 


has been 


This problem was solved 
through the invention of an 
apparatus which delivers 
questioning shock to the \/ 
mosa plant every hour of th 
day and night, and records automaticall) 
the answering response of the plant. In 
this way it was found that the plant is a 
late riser, waking up gradually and ver) 
slowly; and only becoming fully alert 
by noon, remaining so until evening 
It is, however, quite awake until mid- 
night. Then it begins to grow some- 
what lethargic, but does not lose its 
sensitiveness until the early hours of 
the morning, when its excitability dis- 
appears and the plant gives no response. 
(Fig. 1.) This is significant in view of 
the fact that the vitality of the human 
subject is also at its lowest ebb in the 
early hours of the morning. 

It has hitherto been thought that 
certain plants 
such as Mi- 





mosa pudica 
are sensitive : 
. and that the 

. rest of th: 

° plants are in- 

as sensitive. In 
reality, all 
plants are ex- 
citable. If 
| they are thus 
} sensitive. 
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ponse by actual movement? In Mimosa 
the motile organ consists of a cushion of 
tissue known as the pulvinus, which is situ- 
ited at the joint of the leaf. Of the up- 
per and lower halves of the pulvinus it 
is the lower half that is the more ex- 
itable and undergoes greater contrac- 
tion under excitation. Hence the re- 
iting fall of the leaf is due to the 
predominant contraction of the more 
excitable lower half. If both the upper 
and lower sides had been equally eX- 
citable, there would 


have been equal 





and no resulting 
movement. Thus a | 


pull aboveand below, Pe ‘ ' \ ; 








plant may be fully 
excitable, yet may 
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certain short interval elapses between 
the incidence of the blow and the be- 
ginning of the reply. This lost time is 
known as the latent period. A similar 
latent period intervenes between stimu- 
lus and response in the plant (Fig. 3 
this undergoes parallel variations with 
that of the animal. It is of interest 
that a stoutish plant gIVeS its response 
in a slow fashion, while a thin one at- 
tains the acme of excitement in an ex- 
ceedingly short time. The perceptive 
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fest this outwardly 

n account of the 

deadlock caused by the equal but an- 
tagonistic pulls of the two halves. 

[he motile response of a plant thus 
appears to be inhibited merely for lack 
of mechanical facilities. There is, how- 
ever, a different method by which the 
excitation of the plant may be detected. 
By electrical methods of investigation 
[ have been able to show that every 
plant, and each organ of every plant, 
is sensitive, and exhibits the state of 
excitement by electromotive variation 
of galvanometric negativity—that is to 
say, an electrical change identically the 
same as that induced in an excited an- 
imal tissue. In Fig. 2 is shown a series 
of electrical responses in the carrot, and 
its gradual arrest under the action of 
a narcotic. 

Thus there are at our disposal two 
independent methods by which the ex- 
citability of a plant tissue, and its varia- 
tions under physiological changes, may 
be detected and accurately recorded. 

When an animal is struck a blow 


t does not immediately respond. A 


power of the plant becomes very slug- 
gish under fatigue. When excessively 
tired it loses for the time being all 
power of response and then requires a 
rest of at least half an hour to recover 
its normal responsiveness. 

It has been seen that in Mimosa a 
single stimulus gives rise to a single 


pulse of response. Here we have an 
effect brought on by a definite ante- 
cedent cause. In the phenomena of 


life, however, there are characteristics 
apparently more mysterious than this, 
in so much as we sometimes observe ef- 
fects seemingly without a cause. For 
instance, 1t would seem that an animal 
heart beats of its own accord. A sud- 
den contraction is followed by an expan- 
sion, and this rhythm is maintained con- 
tinuously and spontaneously through- 
out the duration of life. 

In the animal body. then, the heart 
furnishes us with a perfect exampk 
of an automatically reacting rhythmic 
tissue. Such rhythmic activities are 
not merely characteristic of the animal, 

for they also occur in the plant, 





as in the oscillating leaflets of 
the telegraph-plant, or Desmo- 


KAW vu dium gyrans. ‘These leaflets 





are in a state of constant pul- 
| sation, moving up and down 





FIG. 5—ARREST OF AUTOMATIC PULSATIONS UNDER 
And restoration after ether is blown off 
arrow indicates the moment of application of ether 





The mechanics of the move- 
ment consist of a sudden 
contraction by which the 
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leaflet is made to fall, followed by 
slow expansion bringing about recov- 
ery. (Fig. 4.) These movements then 
correspond to the systolic and diastolic 
movements of the cardiac tissue of the 
animal. Further, all the characteristics 
of the spontaneous beat in the animal 
heart are forestalled in the plant. Thus, 
under a rise of temperature the fre- 
quency of the heart-beat is enhanced, 


subject. (Fig. 6.) Note the gasp of ; 
lief when fresh air is introduced. 

In contrast to this, ozone renders t! 
plant highly excitable. Sulphuret: 
hydrogen, even in small quantities, 
fatal to the plant. Chloroform acts a: 
strong narcotic, inducing a rapid cess 
tion of sensibility. Extremely ridiculo 
is the unsteady gait of the response 
the plant under alcohol. (Fig. 7.) When 

the plant has absorb. 
too much water it loses 











but the amplitude of pulse is reduced. 
The same effect is exhibited in the pul- 
sating leaflet of Desmodium. As in the 
case of the heart, so also in Desmo- 
dium, an anesthetic-like ether induces 
a temporary arrest of pulsation which 
is renewed on the blowing - off of the 
ether. (Fig. 5.) 

Still more remarkable identities of re- 
action will be referred to presently. 

With regard to the subject of autom- 
atism, it is possible in the plant to 
trace the evolution from simple response 
through multiple to automatic response, 
the plant Averrhea supplying the inter- 
mediate link. 

Most striking are the reactions of 
the plant to chemical agents. The 
plant is intensely susceptible to the 
impurities present in the air; the vitia- 
ted air of the town has a very depress- 
ing effect. Carbonic-acid gas suffocates 
the plant just as it does the human 


all power of movement. 
| The normal condition 
may then be restored | 
extraction of the surplu 
Equally striking is th 
effect of drugs on th 
automatic pulsations of 
Desmodium. Paralle 
phenomena have been 
described as between thx 
automatic pulsation of 
the plant and of the ani- 
mal heart. The most 
extraordinary is the iden- 
tity of effect seen in th 
antagonistic action of 
certain drugs on the ac- 
tivities of these two pul- 
sating tissues. Poisonous 
acids, for example, ar- 
rest the pulsation of 
the heart. But this 
particular arrest takes place during ex- 
pansion. Now alkaline poisons also 
arrest the beating of the heart, but in 
an antagonistic manner—that is to say, 
at contraction. That the actions of 
these two poisons are antagonistic is 
further seen in the fact that when the 
heart-beat is arrested by one, it can 
be revived under the application of the 





other. Here is a curious instance of 


one poison acting as the antidote to 
another. 

In the pulsation of Desmodium, like- 
wise, it is wonderful to see that exactly 
the same thing takes place. Poison- 
ous acids arrest the pulsation, but this 
takes place when the leaflet is in its 
expanded or highest erect position. Al 
kaline poisons, on the other hand, arrest 
the pulsation in the contracted or de- 
pressed position of the leaflet. And 


finally, the arrest induced by one of 


these can be counteracted by the othe: 
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ARE PLANTS 
It is thus seen that there is a conti- 
tv of responsive actions between the 
mal and the plant. This continuity, 
wever. may be traced still further 
vn. I have shown elsewhere that dif- 
rences between the organic and the in- 
eanic are less pronounced than has 
en customarily assumed. The inor- 
nic also exhibit response under stimu- 
tion. There is a threshold of response; 
ibliminal stimuli become effective by 
repetition; response increases with the 
ntensity of stimulus up to a limit; un- 
rcertain circumstances these inorganic 
esponses exhibit fatigue. Some 
tances act as stimulants upon tin and 
platinum, others are “poisons” destroy- 
ing all Thus the inorganic 
ind the organic are held together in a 
nked continuity. 

Returning to the plants, we shall next 
see how the nervous impulse, one of the 
highest characteristics of the animal, is 
also manifested in the plant organism. 

It has been supposed that in the 
Mimosa plant the effect of irritation 

not propagated as a nervous impulse, 
a mere mechanical disturbance. 
[his mechanical theory was accepted 
in view of the anesthetic experiment of 
Pfeffer, who, applying chloroform to 
face of the stem, found that this 
did not arrest the impulse. A little re- 
flection will, however, show that under 
the particular conditions of the ex- 
periment the conducting tissue in the 
interior could not have been affected by 
the narcotic; the task being, in fact, as 
dificult as narcotizing a nerve-trunk 
lying between muscles by application 
of chloroform to the skin outside. 

By means of various crucial tests, 
however, it can be shown that the im- 
pulse in the plant is not of a mechan- 
ical character, but is a transmission of 
protoplasmic excitation. For example, 
among the favorable agents which have 
a marked effect upon the nervous im- 
pulse of the animal is the influence of 
temperature, which could have no ef- 
fect on mechanical propagation. 

The result given in Fig. 8 is quite 
conclusive as regards the excitatory 
character of the impulse in plants. It 
is seen that with rising temperature 
the time required for transmission 
through the same distance is continu- 


sub- 


response. 
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the Surya 
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rise of 
C ntigracde 
converse 


ously reduced, a temperature 
of only 9 doubling the 
he experiment is to 
subject a portion of conducting petiole 
of Mimosa to the action of cold. This 
retards the speed of conduction. Ex- 
cessive cold temporarily abolishes the 
conducting power. The nervous im- 
pulse in plants can also be arrested by 
other physiological blocks, such as spe- 
cihe drugs, by which nervous impulse 
in the animal is also arrested. 

\rtifcial paralysis may be produced 
in other ways in the plant nerve, and 
the efhcacy of various curative agents 
may then be These investiga- 
tions with the simple type of plant-nerve 
are calculated to 


sp | d. 


tested. 


throw considerable 
light on the obscure phenomenon of 
nervous impulse in general, and the 
causes operative in bringing about the 
degeneration of the normal function of 
the nerve. 

Among these experiments the follow- 
ing is significant as regards the power 
of stimulus to fashion its own conduct- 
ing path. A plant carefully protected 
under glass from the stimulating buf- 
fets of the elements looks sleek and 
flourishing, yet is in reality flabby and 
defective. 


Its conducting powel is 


Anatomically 
are present, 
they remain 
functionally inactive. Now in this con- 
dition it is very interesting to watch 
the growth of nervous conduction un- 
der the influence of stimulating blows. 


found to be in abeyance. 
the conducting 
but from 


elements 


want of use 
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TEMPERATURE IN EN 


‘There is at first no transmission; after 
a time excitatory impulse begins to be 
transmitted. Continued stimulation en- 
hances the conducting power to a max- 
imum. The concluding part of this 
process will be seen illustrated in the 
records given in Fig. 9. 

Here we have displayed before us the 
modification of the organism by its en- 
vironment, the creation of the 


organ 
by the cumulative effect of stimulus. 
[he nerve unstimulated lies passive 


and inert. But the nerve already sub- 
jected to stimulus has been energized 
by it, and its excitability and conduc- 
tivity highly exalted. ‘Thus every mo- 
ment of our present is colored by the 
store of our latent memories. Stimu- 
lation by thought actually increases 
our power of thought. 

The nervous impulse causes response 
which may be either mechanical or sen- 


sory, according to the nature of the 
terminal organ, muscle or brain. A 
feeble stimulus transmits a 


moderate excitation, which is 


HANCING VELOCITY OF 


tively determined by 


pulse which is interpreted 
as sensation; if the 
tegrity of the nerve 
impaired, then the n 
vous impulse is arrest: 
with the concomita 
obliteration of all sen 
; tion. Our sensation js 
colored by the intensi 
of the nervous excitation 
that reaches the cent: 
perceiving organ. And 
the extent of this 
two dif- 
ferent conditions—name- 
ly, the intensity of th 
external stimulus and the power of con- 
duction possessed by the message-bear- 
ing vehicle, the nerve. 

Let us consider two extreme cases 
In the first, the external stimulus may 
be too feeble for the resulting nervous 
impulse to cause perception. In this 
case we desire to exalt the conducting 
power of the nerve, so that what was 
subliminal shall become perceptible. 
On the other hand, the external stimu- 
lus, on account of its character or In- 





TRANSMISSION 


tensity, may cause sensation which is 
intolerably painful. Could the painful 
tone be modified by weakening th: 


nervous impulse in transit, or could 
be blocked altogether? 

Stimulus, we have seen, causes a 
molecular upset in the excitable living 
tissue, and the propagation of nervous 
impulse is a phenomenon of the trans- 
mission of molecular disturbance from 
point to point. This molecular upset 
and propagation of disturbance we may 





perceived as a_ sensation of 
not unpleasant character. The 
tone of sensation is in gener: il 
modified by the intensity of 
the impinging stimulus. It is ae 
well known that while mod- 

erate stimulus of light or 

sound produces a_ sensation 

which may be described as 
pleasant, an intense stimulus . 
of the same nature will cause a 
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sensation which is extremely 

unpleasant. Certain stimula- 

tions again are very painful. 
The nerve carries the im- 


Lowest line shows 
increase of conducting power in i 
Uppermost records show attainment of maximum power 0 f conduct 


FIG. 9--EFFECTS OF REPEATED STIMULATION 
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picture simply by means of a row of 
standing books. A certain intensity of 
blow applied, say, to the book on the 
extreme right would cause it to fall 
ver to the left, hitting its neighbor, 
id thus causing the other books to 
pple over in rapid succession. If the 
HA have previously been slightly 
tilted toward the left, a disposition 
suld have been given to them which 
ild enhance the disturbance and ac- 
celerate the speed of transmission. A 
tilt or predisposition in the opposite 
direction would, on the other hand, re- 
tard or inhibit it. Thus, by means of 
directive or polar force, we may in- 
duce a molecular predisposition which 
uld enhance or retard the impulse. 
In a similar manner opposite reactions 
of a polar character might be discov- 
ered, by which molecular disposition 
in a nerve could be induced so as to 
enhance or retard its conducting power. 
It should be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that many effects which are 
brought about by an external stimulus 
can also be induced through internal 
stimulation. Thus the contractile re- 
sponse of the muscle may be brought 
about not only by an external shock, 
but also by the voluntary action of 
the will. It is possible not only to 
cause a certain reaction, but also to 
bring about the opposite, and inhibit 
it. The extent to which it is claimed 
that this power of inhibition may be 
carried with practice would appear al- 
most incredible. Authenticated in- 
tances are, however, known where even 
the beat of the heart was actually ar- 
rested at will and afterward resumed. 
(he question of the possibility of 
the control of nervous impulse at will 
must ultimately depend upon whether 
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opposite molecular dispositions can be 
induced in the nerve, in consequence 
of which the conducting power would 
be appropriately enhanced or inhibited. 
These theoretical anticipations have 
been strikingly realized in practice; 
and I have been able by the action of 
definite forces to induce by turns two 
opposite molecular dispositions in the 
conducting tissue of the plant. Under 
one disposition, subminimal stimulus 
which had hitherto failed to be con- 
ducted became effectively transmitted; 
or stimulus which had been a 
at moderate speed and with feeble in- 
tensity was now transmitted with i 
creased speed and enhanced iananaie, 
The nervous impulse in the plant under 
the influence of opposite disposition 
could, on the other hand, be increas- 
ingly retarded, culminating in an actu- 
al arrest. These supra or a-conducting 
states could be maintained as long as 
the conducting tissue was subjected to 
the action of the directive force. 

That these deductions are univer- 
sally true was verified by the success- 
ful repetition of the experiments on the 
nerve of the frog. Here, by employing 
the same methods, it was possible to 
exalt or inhibit at will, during transit, 
the nervous impulse in the experimental 
animal nerve. 

The factor governing the intensity 
of the excitatory impulse which colors 
our sensations is thus not determined 
solely by the intensity of the external 
blow. The character of the sensation 
is capable of modification according to 
the predisposition which can be con- 
ferred on the conducting vehicle. One 
begins to realize that the external is not 
so inevitable. Is it not, after all, what 
we will that is essential? 



































A Spanish 


Elopement 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


now?” asked the Rev- 
\ erend Mother, a touch 
<2 of disapproval frosting 
‘) her even tones. 

The big, black+ 
bearded Spaniard for- 
got his elegant manners for the moment 
and shifted like an awkward boy from 
one foot to the other. His little daugh- 
ter, for all her awe of the tall, erect fig- 
ure shrouded in black and white, came 
deftly to his aid. 

“* Paparito wishes, if you please, to buy 
me my uniform, and the linen and silver 
and other things the letter said I was to 
bring.” 

From the gray eyes of the demure 

oung sister in attendance upon the 
Sosa Mother shot a gleam of mis- 
chief. Don Antonio felt a sudden blush 
burning his swarthy cheeks. 

“Of course I am aware,” he hastened 
to say, covering his confusion with an 
access of dignity, “that Carmen’s mother 
would do better at this sort of shopping 
than I, but my wife is, unfortunately, an 
invalid.” 

The Irish eyes tried, not over-success- 
fully, to veil their twinkle under a look 
of sympathetic concern. 

“We have lay sisters who make all 
necessary purchases for the convent,” 
explained the Reverend Mother, “and 
there is small room for individual varia- 
tions in the wardrobes of our pupils, as 
quality and quantity are prescribed.” 

But she had spoken with a shade too 
much of authority, and the masculine 
spirit, cowed at first by the nunnery at- 
mosphere, now rose in revolt. 

have your list, and it is my pleasure 
to make these purchases for my child 
myself.” 

“As you prefer; but you will not need 
to have her with you while you make 
them.” 

“Tt is my pleasure to have her with 
me while I make them.” 





The Reverend Mother gave him he; 
icy smile. “I had almost forgotten hoy 
favorite a word ‘pleasure’ is in th 
world.” 

Don Antonio’s warm grasp tightened 
on Carmen’s slender hand. “Am | ¢ 
leave my little girl in charge of those to 
whom pleasure is unknown?” 

“You shall see for yourself whethe 
there is joy within our bounds or not. 
Sister Protection and Sister Consolation, 
join Sister Silence in conducting ou: 
guests about the convent. You wil! | 
welcome, daughte:, when you come t 
us. Till this afternoon, then—” 

“Or possibly to-morrow,” interpo- 
lated Don Antonio. 

“Till your convenience, sir, adieu. |r 
is my hour for the oratory—a blessed 
hour. Our own pleasures are such as it 
is not given to the world to apprehend.” 

She slipped her arms under the long, 
black folds of her habit, thus eluding 
Don Antonio’s half-offered hand. His 
profound bow was all the deeper for his 
dumb resentment. They would hav: 
greatl- enjoyed a quarrel, these two, but 
a quarrel was one of the worldly delights 
that the Reverend Mother had forsworn. 
She felt, as she glided on, that even the 
triumph of the last word, in which she 
had just indulged, was of questionab|: 
sanctity. 

Don Antonio, Carmen, and the thre« 
nuns stood without speaking during 
the Mother Superior’s impressive with- 
drawal from the long reception-hall, | 
with her departure the nuns (especial!) 
Sister Silence) began to chatter eagerly, 
and the whole scene brightened. Dancing 
sunshine flooded that chill, tiled sada, so 
stiffly set, in view of visiting-day, with 
twenty or more little groups of green 
wicker chairs. Each group was gathered 
about a light-green table that carried 4 
tall glass vase of eucalyptus sprays. | hi 


slim green leaves and round white blos- 


soms were fresh and graceful, and Don 
Antonio was vaguely relieved to see tht 
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Carmen’s eyes dwelt on these rather 
chan on the large wall-pictures of saints 
and Maries. The nuns, proud to display 
their convent, led the way up-stairs and 
lown-stairs, through long white pas- 
sages, past class-rooms —with French 
and English verbs scrawled on the black- 
boards—a music-room, an embroidery- 
room. Library, laboratories, gymna- 
cium there were not; but Don Antonio 
was not looking for these—what should 
those dainty fingers in his clasp have to 
do with dusty books and perilous test- 
tubes?—and the enraptured child beside 
him found nothing lacking in the bright 
path of her first adventure. She was 
eager for it all and already made it hers, 
dancing like a sunbeam across the stage 
of the gay little theater, with its floor 
reserved for visitors and its gallery for 
the nuns and pupils. She knelt devoutly 
before the silvered altar of the hushed, 
white-vaulted, delicately pillared church; 
she flung a kiss to the rosily smiling 
Christ-Child in the sacristy, sitting up- 
right in his Christmas manger as if im- 
patient for Noche Buena; and in the 

‘io, whose pillars were wreathed with 
flowers in honor of the saint-day of the 
Reverend Mother, she ran to retwine a 
drooping spray of jasmine. 

Sister Protection, a ruddy, plump old 
nun, whose vain longing it was to look 
ascetic, shed an approving smile on the 
new pupil. 

“If you continue as you have begun, 
my daughter, you will in few years pass 
through the four degrees of virtue and 
become a child of Mary, like those two 
girls in the doorway there.” 

Because of Don Antonio’s discredit- 
able sex, the nuns were hurrying him 
down the corridor that led past the dor- 
mitories, but Carmen turned back to 
feast her adoring gaze on the two tall 

yritas, each wearing across shoulder 
and breast a broad blue ribbon. Was 
it possible that she, simple little Car- 
men, should ever know those radiant be- 
ings? Was it possible that some wonder- 
ful day she might, perhaps, even touch 
her lips to the sacred emblems that 
marked them as worthy of the Madon- 
na’s special grace? The child’s hand, 
which some minutes before, as she knelt 
in the church, had slipped out of her 
father’s, made a little ecstatic gesture. 
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Don Antonio, looking back from the end 
of the corridor, saw it, and that swarthy 
face of his grew grim. A chill wind from 
the future had blown upon his heart. 

From this time on Sister Consolation, 
who was walking with downcast eyes 
beside this forbidding parent, bearded 
like a pirate as he was, found him hard 
to please. Surely he would admire their 
refectories—the series of three white, 
narrow halls, whose long tables, scrubbed 
for penance until they shone, and neatly 
set with bowls and spoons, grew a little 
higher, like the benches on either side, 
from room to room. Sister Consolation 
hoped he would notice that the walls of 
the refectory for the very little girls 
were adorned with bright-colored prints 
of the Nativity, while in the second 
room the pictures portrayed the educa- 
tion of the Virgin by Saint Anne, and 
in the third were framed large photo- 
graphs from famous paintings of the be- 
trothal and espousals of Mary. Don 
Antonio, however, showed small enthu- 
siasm for graded art. He gloomed at the 
reading-stands, one at the end of each 
hall, and picked up, with an air of exas- 
peration, a manual of devotion that lay 
on the desk in the refectory where they 
happened to be standing. 

“Do you instruct your pupils even 
while they eat?” he asked, so abruptly 
that timid Sister Consolation shrank 
back, leaving the answer to chubby 
old Sister Protection, who, still panting 
from the stairs, replied in gasps: 

“Wetry. But it is one thing—to read 
holy words—and another to plant them 
—in foolish young heads. One would 
suppose they ate with their ears—these 
children—they hear so little.” 

At this she laughed so merrily that the 
stern lines which had been stiffening in 
Don Antonio’s face relaxed. And even 
his jealous mood could find no fault with 
the garden. The generous space in- 
closed by the towering walls, so blank to 
the outer view, was a paradise of lawn 
and flower-beds, palms and orange-trees, 
fountains and bowers and shrines. 
Along the farther side stood a magnifi- 
cent row of eucalyptus, the trunks 
gleaming white in the sunlight through 
their rich mantle of green. At each cor- 
ner of the garden the blue-flowering con- 
volvulus that ran along the top of the 
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walls had been trained into a living tower 
of leaf and blossom. Everywhere were 
girls—little girls playing on the lawns, 
larger girls pacing the walks, pairs of 
girls on mon seats telling each other 
romantic secrets under trellised roses 
that blushed in sympathy, and girls 
weaving garlands about the altar of a 
favorite Virgin. The air rang with their 
fresh young voices—voices so blithe and 
withal so shrill that the Reverend 
Mother was seen to lean out from an 
upper window and shake a reproving 
finger. 

Under the shadow of a giant bougain- 
villea, fairly foaming with purple clus- 
ters, and making, arched from cypress to 
oleander, a pavilion fit for an emperor, 
Don Antonio bowed his farewells. 

“This afternoon, or perhaps to-mor- 
row morning,” he said, angrily conscious 
that the downcast eyes of Sister Silence 
were twinkling at every word, “I will 
bring my daughter back with her com- 
plete equipment.” 

“I trust she will be very happy with 
us,” murmured Sister Consolation rather 
abstractedly, for her childlike gaze had 
been diverted to a lizard scuttling down 
the wall. 

“Happy! To be sure she will!’’ inter- 
posed Sister Protection, briskly. “Our 
life is mirthful, my child. We have 
many fiestas. Once the head gardener 
and the two under gardeners gave us a 
mock bull-fight, out here in the garden. 
We had seats and tickets and all, as in 
the actual corrida. The girls wore white 
mantillas. The bull—that was Pedro, 
the head gardener—tossed both the 
boys, Jaime and Diego, but Diego, who 
had borrowed a real torero’s suit from his 
cousin, one of the most noted bull- 
fighters in Andalusia then, but he was 
killed in the ring the next year—or was 
it the year after?—Diego jumped up 
again and stabbed the bull. It was only 
a piece of sugar-cane he had, not a knife, 
but that made it all the more amusing. 
I never laughed so hard in all my life. 
Whoof ! How my sides did ache! Even 
the Reverend Mother was obliged to 
wipe her eyes. Alas! But she had to 
dismiss Diego the next week—so hand- 
some as he looked in his bull-fighter’s 
dress—because all the girls fell in lo— 
ach / 


Sister Silence had trodden, a little too 
vigorously, on the old nun’s foot, but 
her precaution was needless. Carmen 
was not listening. Her innocent ey¢s. 
wide with joy and wonder, were drink- 
ing in all the beauty and all the promis: 
of that entrancing fairyland. In every 
flitting girlish form she saw the mystery 
and marvel of a potential friend; jn 
every cozy nook a holy place for cont- 
dences, tendernesses, dreams. Her heart 
had taken its first peep from the nest 
and was already poised for flight. 1}, 
blood sang in her veins. 

All that afternoon they shopped in th. 
splendid city that lay an hour’s driv. 
below, at the foot of the hills. This, too. 
was a bewitching experience for th 
village child. The movement and vari- 
ety of the people on the streets, th. 
stately civic buildings and beautiful old 
churches, the shop windows glittering 
with confections, toys, colored images, 
fans, laces, jewels, and the astonishing 
ease with which her mighty business ws 
accomplished! Sister Silence, rather t 
Don Antonio’s annoyance at the time, 
had marked the list of required articles 
with the names of those shops from 
which the convent regularly bought such 
supplies, and it was a simple matter fo: 
the clerks to take Carmen’s measures 
and select from their stock the sedat: 
little garments, which she caressed with 
shy, swift touches. 

hen at five o'clock, Don Antonio 
realized that there remained nothing to 
buy but a napkin-ring, his countenance 
fell. 

“There are napkin-rings in the win- 
dow across the way,” he said to Carmen, 
with a wistful undertone in the big voice. 
“We might pick out the prettiest now, 
and be driven back to the nunnery 2t 
once, so that I could take the night train 
home to mama.” 

If only the child would turn and cling 
to him—would implore him to leav: 
them that one evening more together! 
But Carmen lifted one of her brightest 
smiles and said, with a happy trill rip- 
pling across the docile phrase: 

“As you please, paparito.” 


Gloomily Don Antonio entered the 
shop over the way and asked in tragic 
accent to look at napkin-rings. One 
after another the whole assortment g!is- 
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tened out on the counter before him— 
enough napkin-rings to supply all the 
pupils of the convent and all the nuns 
be sides. 

They had spent a full hour over the 
counter and it was dusk as they came 
out upon the street. Don Antonio ten- 
derly wrapped up his little daughter’s 
throat and drew his crimson-lined cloak 
over his face to his eyes. 

“It is far too cold and dark for that 
drive up into the hills now,” he declared. 
“1 will send a telegram to mama from 
the hotel and we will go out to the thea- 
ter this evening. Eh?’ 

“As you please, paparito,” answered 
the gentle voice, somewhat muffled in 
wrappings. He could not tell whether 
she was glad or sorry, but the excitement 
of the great, clattering dining-room, and 
the dazzling stage, where the playlets 
began at eight in the evening and, one 
after another, went on till two in the 
morning, kept her cheeks softly flushed 
and her dark eyes beaming. 

Yet she dreamed of the convent gar- 
den, with the Reverend Mother and 

iparito playing at bull-fght, while old 
Sister Protection laughed herself into a 
ht. When the bitter Spanish chocolate, 
with a few long, narrow sponge-cakes, 
was brought to her bedside at nine, Car- 
men waked with a delicious expectation 


of finding herself in a dormitory full of 


girls. 
lt was nearly noon before paparito 
sent for her, and even then he was in no 
hurry about the shopping. They sat on 
a sunny terrace in the hotel garden while 
he smoked cigarette after cigarette, not 
in a talkative mood, but more affection- 
ate than ever with his little daughter, 
upon whom he recklessly lavished slabs 
of sugared citron and small, round chest- 
nut cakes in a thick jacket of pink frost- 
ing, until it was time for luncheon. 
Carmen’s appetite had been spoiled by 
the sweets, and Don Antonio, noting 
with concern how little she ate, promptly 
concluded that she was not well and 
should have a long siesta. It was four 
o'clock when they finally set out on 
their quest, and at six they returned to 
the hotel, still unsuccessful. 
“A package for you, sir,” and a page, 
resplendent in many gilt buttons, handed 
Don Antonio a diminutive box on a 
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colossal tray. All unsuspic iously he 
opened it in Carmen’s presence, and 
the re, in a bed of white cotton-wool, lay 
a familiar silver circlet. 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed the child, forget- 
ting her hotel decorum and jumping up 
and down with delight. ‘‘Here is my 
very own napkin-ring. Mama must 
have done it up and sent it off as soon as 
your telegram came. Isn’t she a dear 
mamita to be so thoughtful and so 
quick?” 

“Ugh!” grunted Don Antonio. “ Your 
mother is a very intelligent woman. Yes. 
Certainly. Umph! I hope she didn’t 
exert herself overmuch. She always 
does. She would better, fragile as she 
is, have been content to leave this little 
matter to me. However, it’s altogether 
too late to take you to the convent to- 
night. I will send mama another mes- 
sage, but a shorter one, this time. It’s 
a mistake to go into details in a tele- 
gram. 

‘But what will the Reverend Mother 
think?’ Carmen ventured to ask. 

“The Reverend Mother may think 
what she chooses,” returned Don An- 
tonio, an unholy fire smoldering in his 
eyes. “I could telephone her, but I 
won’t. It might disturb her at her ori- 
sons.” 

Carmen’s sense of filial duty would 
not allow her to feel shocked. 

Her eyelids were so heavy wnen she 
returned from the theater in the small 
hours that the spinster chambermaid in- 
dignantly expressed to the night porter 
her views of Don Antonio. 

“He’s not fit to be a parent, that 
Senor Don Herod Black-Whiskers.” 

“Few parents are,’ assented the 
night porter, who had seen much of life. 

Late the next morning a pale-cheeked 
Carmen, tired of waiting for a summons, 
ventured down alone to the hotel garden. 
There sat paparito, rolling cigarettes, 
and tossing, now and then, a copper to 
an old guitar-player crouched just within 
the garden gate. Don Antonio was, or 
affected to be, in the blithest of spirits. 
He had made out a festal programme for 
the day—a stroll by the river, a luncheon 
at a rose-clad venta famous for its Man- 
zanilla wine, a peep, perhaps, into the 
art-gallery, a saunter along the fashion- 
able promenade, and, after dinner, the 
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cine,” known in our own popular par- 
lance as the “movies.” 

To be pleased when anybody tried to 
please her was Carmen’s crowning grace. 
She went through that Wednesday 
bravely, and the Thursday, and the Fn- 
day, but on Saturday such a jaded little 
smile answered Don Antonio’s lively 
propositions for a new round of gaieties 
that he bit off the end of his cigarette 
and nearly choked himself. 

“If you wish me to put you in the 
convent to-day, out with it,” he growled, 
so crossly that Carmen fluttered like a 
frightened bird. 

How should she dare to tell the truth, 
she so small and white, and paparito so 
big and black? 

“I was thinking how mamita will be 
missing you,” she faltered. 

Don Antonio puffed three more ciga- 
rettes in sulky silence. His invalid wife’s 
latest letter, in his waistcoat pocket, 
pressed against his heart like a convic- 
tion of guilt. At length he clapped his 
hands to calla waiter, Semenmael tle bill, 
ordered a carriage, and bade Carmen 
make ready her trunk. 

It was such a little trunk, even though 
it held all those wonderful new posses- 
sions, that the coachman easily stowed 
it away under his feet, and after Don 
Antonio’s portmanteau had been left at 
the station in charge of a porter, it 
looked, for all the world, simply as if an 
Andalusian gentleman and his small 
daughter were out for a sunshiny drive. 
Carmen had slipped her hand into her 
father’s, whose squeeze grew tighter and 
tighter as the city cab clumsily wobbled 
up those rough hill roads. 

“Miracle!” exclaimed the Mother Su- 
perior, peering from her upper window. 

The horses had stopped, very will- 
ingly, before the convent door. Don An- 
tonio had alighted and lifted down his 
little girl, whose arms, as he gathered her 
to him in a farewell embrace, clung close 
about his neck. 

Who were these starched sisters that 
they should steal his treasure? Every 
day since that anguished morning when, 
at last, the nurse had brought to him a 
wailing white bundle, pink at one end, 
this his only child had - the jewel of 
his home, all the more precious because 
she had cost so dear. The mother had 


never risen from her bed since that well- 
nigh fatal childbirth, but the invalid 
chamber had come to be the cheeriest 
room in the house. There in the heart 
of its sweetness played and prattled and 
stitched and sang little Carmen, most 
winsome of children, her every syllable, 
her every movement, her every dimpk 
a joy beyond joys to those cherishing 
parents. For exactly four thousand and 
thirty-six days, computed Don Antoni: 
—who had a turn for mathematics—h« 
had fondled and sported with his niria 
as regularly as he ate and smoked. How 
monstrous it was to expect him to give 
her up now to those dry-hearted nuns 
who called her “daughter” in exactly 
the same colorless tone that they had 
used and would use for hundreds of 
others — mere Marias and Lolas and 
Luisas, not his incomparable Carmen! 

“Don’t touch that trunk!” thundered 
Don Antonio to the convent porter. 
“Turn your horses, coachman. Quick, 
man, quick! Down tothe station for the 
noon train!” 

And in one bewildering moment he 
had thrust the new pupil back into the 
carriage, jumped in beside her, ignoring 
the Reverend Mother, who stood with 
upraised hands at her window, a statue 
of astonishment, but lifting his hat to 
Sister Silence, who, just within the 
doorway, shot him one irrepressible 
twinkle out of her gray Irish eyes. 

It was mid-afternoon when Don An- 
tonio sat by his wife’s bedside, telling his 
story. The thin face on the pillow was 
turned toward him with a listening look, 
but the deep eyes, wise with suffering, 
were searching the aspect of a rather 
pale and pensive little girl, who was 
stepping softly about the room, watering 
the plants. 

“And so,” blundered the abductor, 
“and so, my love, I decided—yes, | de- 
cided that it would really be best, on the 
whole, everything considered, to wait 
another year.” 

“Child!” murmured a half - laughing, 
half - pitying voice from the pillow. 
“Child! Oh, child!” 

And Carmen, turning to see why 
mamita called her, noticed that papa- 
rito, his big legs twisted into an uncom- 
fortable knot, was blushing red as a 
pomegranate. 
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The Companionable Crow 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE American crow 
(Coroeus americanus) is 
the wisest of all our 
» birds, the best able to 
take care of himself un- 
der any and all circum- 
f stances, the most difh- 
cult to exterminate, and yet the easiest 
to tame. He has, from the earliest 
settlement of the country, been looked 
upon as a pest, and his tribe has enriched 
our language with the word scarecrow. 
Probably he was regarded as a pest long 
before the advent of the Mayflower ; 
the squaws of the Six Nations doubtless 
shooed him from their maize-plantings 
while Joseph was hoarding corn in 
Egypt, and the braves of the Six Na- 
tions affirmed that you never saw a 
crow when you had your bow with you. 
He is still to-day regarded as a pest, 
though in a lesser degree, for we have 
learned that a coating of coal-tar over 
the seed-grain will effectively protect 
the corn-plancing, and we have learned 
that his fondness for wireworms, cut- 
worms, grasshoppers, and white grubs 
probably counterbalances to a very con- 
siderable extent his destructive instincts 
toward the eggs and young of other 
birds. The most that the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in its famous 
Farmers’ Bulletin 54, will say is that 
‘a reduction in its numbers in local- 
ities where it is seriously destructive is 
justifiable.” But does any one love the 
crow? Has any one thought how much 
poorer, less characteristic, our landscape 
would be were he exterminated? We 
have sent our sluggards to the ant for 
instruction, but have we considered the 
crow, adept in co-operation, intelligently 
gregarious, with what the Farmers’ Bul- 
letin calls “the social instinct” highly 
developed? It would seem that our 
New England farmers, at any rate, have 
much to learn from this despised bird! 
One man, of course, appreciated him— 
Thoreau; but he appreciated every- 





thing in our native fields and forests. 
And I doubt not that every man who 
as a boy once had a pet crow loves still 
the entire species and finds a wistful 
music in their call. 

A pet crow’s name is always Jim, re- 
gardless of sex. Just why that is, those 
wiser in folk-lore than I will have to 
answer. Even the famous jackdaw of 
the now ill-fated Rheims became Saint 
Jim when he died a penitent, did he 
not? The name must have come over 
the water with our ancestors. Like the 
jackdaw, too, the crow’s middle name 
is always mischief. The process of 
catching and taming a crow is not difh- 
cult—if you have somebody to climb 
the tree for you. As the crows almost 
invariably nest in the tallest white-pine 
trees, particularly those in swampy 
places, and as the process of scaling a 
tall white pine is neither clean nor easy, 
young crows are usually secured by 
small boys. Even Thoreau admitted 
the difficulty of reaching the crow’s 
nest, but it did not deter him. On May 
11th, 1855, he records (Notes on New 
England Birds): “You can hardly walk 
in a thick pine wood now, especially in 
a swamp, but presently you will have 
a crow or two over your head, either 
silently flitting over, to spy at what 
you would be at and if its nest is in 
danger, or angrily cawing. It is most 
impressive when, looking for their nests, 
you first detect the presence of the 
bird by its shadow.” How like Thoreau 
is that last touch of subtle observation! 

When I was a boy our favorite method 
of securing a young crow, after we had 
discovered a nest, was to climb the pine- 
tree clad in overalls to protect us from 
pitch, and armed with a ball of twine 
with a small cloth bag tied to one end. 
The operation had to be conducted in 
May, for the crow breeds early. If the 
birds were found to be too young, ex- 
perience taught us it was better to wait 
a few days. If, however, the silly, 
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homely little things had grown feathers 
enough to bear a family resemblance 
to their parents instead of to a lump of 
ot seat coal-tar, the most aggressive 
bird would be lifted from the nest, put 
as gently as possible into the bag, and 
lowered by the cord to the ground, 
where another boy was waiting—not a 
simple job by any means, as it would 
not do to bang the poor creature against 
the limbs or trunk of the tree in its de- 
scent, and the light, swaying load had 
to be navigated between branches, while 
the parent birds sometimes kept up a 
perfect stream of terrified profanity 
overhead. (There is no question but 
the crow swears. Anybody who has 
cones them closely will testify to 
this). 

Once safely out of the tree, the baby 
crow was taken home and put in a bar- 
rel or a deep box, with plenty of smallish 
sticks at the bottom for it to catch hold 
of with its feet, and later perches put 
across higher up the sides. Bread 
soaked in milk was usually found to be 
the best diet for a time—and not as 
much of that as the little greedy-gut 
demanded. There is nothing so greedy 
as a small bird, and nothing so vocif- 
erous about it as a small crow. If you 
give them all they demand, you can 
kill them in twenty-four hours. Did 
you ever see a young crow being fed 
by its parents? At that dependent stage 
of their existence they cry for food al- 
most incessantly, and keep right on cry- 
ing as the food is going down, which 
results in an odd sound something like 
this: Squaw, squaw, squa—(down goes 
a white grub dropped from the parent’s 
beak)—awbble, awbble, awbble; squaw, 
squaw, squa—(down the yawning gul- 
let goes another morsel of food from the 
other parent) — awbble, awbble, awbble. 
They Caaes in much the same way 
when a human is trying to bring them 
up, and a great deal depends upon your 
ability to resist their appeals before 
you kill them with kindness. 

Once the young crow has passed the 
dangerous age and is able to be placed 
on a perch outside of his barrel and fed 
with a more miscellaneous diet, or put 
upon the low roof of some outhouse, 
whence he hops to the ground and learns 
to fly, your troubles of that sort are 





over. He will soon be foraging for him- 
self. Nor do you need to clip his wings. 
He will not desert you. Sometimes, 

erhaps, you will almost wish he would. 

he crow is by nature gregarious. If he 
is not flocking with birds of his feath- 
er, he will stick close to his human 
protectors. He has, too, a strongly 
developed sense of place, almost like a 
cat taken he also resembles in his per- 
sonal independence and frequent re- 
sentment of any handling save a strok- 
ing of his head). I knew a pet crow 
who was left behind for two weeks while 
the entire family went away on a visit, 
and when they returned he was strolling 
about the yard, and came walking, with 
frequent hops of haste and a short 
flight or two, to meet them, uttering 
little caws of welcome. 

The possession of a pet crow is not 
only an endless source of amusement 
—not unmixed at times with annoy- 
ance at his mischief, almost as in the 
case of a pet monkey—but it affords an 
opportunity to study the habits of the 
bird, especially his diet. As the whole 
question of the crow’s destructiveness 
is concerned with his diet, this study 
has peculiar interest, and the case of 
Jim Stone, captured in May, 1913, is 
worth recording. 

Jim’s capture was effected in the or- 
thodox manner—by the employment 
of an energetic small boy to climb the 
pine-tree; and his early upbringing 
was orthodox, also. His supply of milk- 
soaked bread was always withdrawn be- 
fore his pleadings ceased, and in a short 
time he could perch outside of his bar- 
rel, and presently he was placed on 
the low roof of the woodshed and 
taught to fly. After this lesson was 
learned he became a self-sustaining 
member of the household, and by no 
means the least conspicuous member. 
He had the free range not only of the 
garden behind the house, but of the 
whole farm and the Berkshire Hills 
beyond. No effort whatever was made 
to confine him. Yet he, in his turn, 
showed no disposition to depart and 
join his feathered fellows. As a matter 
of fact, he showed an odd fear of his 
own kind and when wild crows came 
into the garden, he would fly hastily to 
the protection of the woodshed or the 
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THE 


kitchen door. I wonder if this is char- 
acteristic of all crows reared in captivity? 
Neither did he at any time during the en- 
tire season molest the garden or the held 
corn, in spite of his constant opportuni- 
ties, nor any of the numerous robin and 
field-sparrow nests about the place. This 
may, of course, be 
explained in part 
by his many oppor- 
tunities to get food 
more easily at the 
kitchen door-— 
scraps fallen about 
the garbage - pail, 
for instance, for 
crows are natural 
scavengers, and 
they are extremely 
fond of meat and 
fish. 

On the other 
hand, there were 
plentiful evidences 
of his beneficent ac- 
tivities in the gar- 
den. Almost in- 
variably, when the 
master of the house 
picked up a hoe or 
fork and set forth 
to cultivate, Jim 
would come walk- 
ing, with that 
quaint, rather un- 
certain, sidelong 
gait of his tribe, 
interspersed with 
hops, and follow up 
the rows of fresh- 
turned earth be- 
hind the gardener, pouncing upon every 
white grub which was brought into 
sight. They were very evidently his 
favorite morsel, as he would frequently 
neglect other worms when the fat white 
ones were plentiful. His capacity for 
these grubs seemed unlimited, and when 
you reflect that a single grub in a single 
night can kill a cauliflower-plant which 
is worth fifteen cents to the gardener, 
Jim is seen to have had a very positive 
commercial value. 

Another item of Jim’s diet was mice. 
The first evidence of his fondness for 
mice was disclosed when somebody 
found a trap successfully sprung one 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 778.—66 
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morning and tossed the little body out 
of the door near the dog’s nose to see 
what he would do with it. He was an 
energetic and good-natured collie-pup, 
always ready to investigate anything 
and anybody, and he at once picked 
up the mouse in his teeth. The crow, 
however, happened 
to be close by (he 
wees usually kept close 
to the dog when- 
evel possible, in a 
curious spirit of 
teasing comrade- 
ship), and with an 
angry and profane 
caw he rose from 
the ground, swept 
down at the dog’s 
head, and snatched 
the mouse out of 
his mouth, flying 
off with it, and 
casting back over 
his shoulder as he 
flew a cry of with- 
ering scorn, a sort 
of, “You would, 
would you!” 

This, to be sure, 
by itself was hardly 
evidence that the 
crow is an enemv of 
field-mice, but it 
kept his owners on 
the lookout, and 
plenty of evidence 
was forthcoming 


— later in the year, 


when, after the corn 
had been shocked 
and the fields frozen, he used to follow 
whoever went out from the barn for a 
load of fodder, and hover over the shock 
as it was lifted. Frequently, of course, 
a mouse would scurry out from beneath, 
sometimes three or four mice, and down 
upon them Jim would pounce with as- 
tonishing speed, and kill them appar- 
ently with a single tweak of his power- 
ful bill. No matter if four mice ran out 
from under the same shock at the same 
time, he would invariably get every 
one, and then proceed to hide them. 
It was curious to watch his instinct 
to hide things manifest itself in a hun- 
dred odd ways, to the human mind 




















































































WINTER OR SUMMER, THE CROW HAS HIS PLACE IN THE PROSPECT 


not in the least related to a food-sup- 
ply. Any small object which was bright 
and shining particularly attracted him, 
and he would spend hours attempting 
to hide bits of broken crockery or glass 
in the dog’s fur or in his ear. Don’s 
ear was a favorite hiding-place. Jim 
would get a bit of crockery in his beak, 
hop upon the dog’s head, drop it neatly 
into his ear, and then carefully fold the 
ear-flap down over the aperture. If 
Don objected and raised his ear again, 
Jim would once more grab it and fold 
it down, scolding meanwhile. If Don 
were wide-awake he did not seem to 
mind this performance in the least, but 
if he chanced to be sleepy he would get 
up with a bored air, shake out the 
crockery from his ear, and with the 
look of one who says, “‘For Heaven’s 
sake, why can’t they leave me in peace!” 
walk away to some other place. Noth- 
ing discouraged, Jim would slowly fol- 
low along behind him, keeping an eye 
cocked meanwhile for a fiesh bit of 
shiny stuff (even a bright pebble would 
do), and, when Don once more lay down, 
the entire operation would be repeated. 

One could never be certain at these 
times how far Jim’s actions were purely 
teleological—the exercise in captivity 
of instincts upon which the endurance 
of the wild species depends—and how 
far there was mingled with them an 
almost human love of teasing. For 
Jim unquestionably loved to tease. Of 
that there could be no doubt. He knew, 
too, just as a dog knows, who could be 


teased and who couldn’t. There were 
two lambs on the place, one a stolid 
creature, and one of totally different 
temperament, highly excitable, in fact. 
Jim discovered the difference after 
a single trial. As they were frisk- 
ing about one day he lit first on the 
back of one and then on the back of 
the other, sinking his claws into the 
wool with a good grip, flapping his wings, 
and cawing delightedly. One lamb paid 
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CRYING INCESSANTLY FOR FOOD 
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no attention to him, but the other im- 
mediately took fright and began to 
buck like a bronco, or rather an ani- 
mated saw-horse, and then to cavort 
about the pasture lot. ‘Thereafter Jim 
confined his attentions entirely to her 
He never tried to ride the other lamb, 
but again and again he would pounce 
down suddenly upon the poor timid 
one’s back, set up a great fiz upping and 
cawing, and speedily enjoy a free ride 
over a goodly portion of the surrounding 
landscape. 

He loved to plague human beings, 
also. Here his method was simple, but 
to a stranger at least highly effective. 
It consisted of perching on a low-hang- 
ing limb of the big maple in the door- 
yard and dropping suddenly down upon 
the head of the unsuspecting caller. 
Once he had accomplished his purpose, 
he would fly back to the limb and sit 
there emitting sounds which it required 
no imaginz tion whatever to construe 
as chortles of glee. But, among fre- 
quent visitors to the house, and among 
the regular occupants as well, he soon 
learned who were the ones that his ac- 
tions annoyed, and confined his atten- 
tions to them, just as a small boy will 
jump from behind the corner with a 
loud *Boo!”’ only at the little girls who 
scream with terror. Jim had a particu- 
lar victim of the timid sex from whose 
hair he used to extract the hairpins 
whenever he had the chance, flying off 
with one in his claws and uttering cries 
of diabolical glee. He never took hair- 
pins from anybody else. 

Jim—ike all tame crows that I have 


ever had anything to do with—in spite of 


his evident desire for human companion- 
ship, never really showed any affection. 
It was as if those gregarious instincts 
which have made the crow family so 
successful in the evolutionary struggle 
were merely perverted a little, and Jim 
flocked with us. Often he would hop upon 
the window-sill when the family were 
inside, and peck at the pane, uttering 
his queer gibber of low caws and crow 
talk; but it was merely to induce some- 
body to come out and pay attention to 
him. He would let you stroke him on 
the head—would even beg you to, in 
fact; but that was me rely because he 
enjoyed the physical sensation, not be- 
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cause it was a form of contact with one 
he loved, as in the case of a dog. Try 
to put your hand about his body and 
pick him up, and away he would strug- 
gle, with an angry oath, his instinct of 
personal independence roused into fierce 
resentment. After all, a crow is a bird, 


S OF FRESH-TURNED EARTH 


a creature of the air, of the free spaces. 
He has a marvelous adaptability to hu- 


man companionship, but his heart re- 
mains aloft. 

[ have never myself heard a crow 
talk. There used to be a theory when 
I was a boy that if you slit their tongues 
they could talk, but I never tried this 
measure. It is perfectly easy, however, 
for a fairly lively imagination to con- 
strue the incessant oibber of a pet crow 
into human speech. He makes so many 
noises that some of them are mathemat- 
ically bound to resemble certain mono- 
Sj llabic and even bisy llabic words. Jim, 
for example, frequently said “Papa” 
quite as plainly as most babies do when 
they are being shown off by their proud 
parents. Certain it is that if any bird 
could be taught to use speech intelli- 
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HIS LIKING FOR BRIGHT OBJECTS IS SOMETIMES A NUISANCE 


gently, the crow could. He has a per- 
fectly well-defined language of his own, 
which is unfailingly understood by his 
fellows. I have heard it said that an 
investigator in Washington, D. C., could 
distinguish and successfully imitate no 
less than twenty different crow calls, 
each with a specific meaning. This may 
be an exaggeration, but any observant 
farmer's boy knows half 
a dozen. Many times 
I have gone out into the 
fields and seen the crows 
walking about on the 
ground, with one or two 
sentinels posted in con- 
spicuous trees at the 
edge of the clearing, and 
heard a sudden caw go 
up from those sentinels 
as they spied me. That 
caw meant the approach 
of danger, yet the birds 
on the ground would 
keep right on at their 
task. Perhaps I would 
swerve aside and turn up 
the wood road, and noth- 
ing more would happen. 
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On the other hand, sometimes I wou 

pick up a stick the length of a gun, ar 

approach the bars to the field. Thx 

the sentinels would utter another caw, 
sharper in sound, appreciably different 
from the first, and instantly every bi 
on the ground would rise and disappea: 
into the woods on the farther side. 

have done this time and again to mak 
sure that there is a difference in th 
two notes, and I cannot doubt it. The 
say two distinct and different things; 
they are definite sentences. Take again 
the cawing of the crows about the hous: 
in the early morning, or far off across 
the upland pasture in the woods wher: 
the night mists still trail the treetop 

The note is not harsh; softened by dis- 
tance, indeed, it is positively mellow. 
It speaks of sunup and breakfast no 
less surely than the song of the meadow- 
lark or the fluting of the white-throat. 
Wandering over the uplands when thx 
crows are calling, with now and then a 
glimpse of their shining black bodies 
winging against the blue sky or a red 
October maple, you have a sense of 
landscape charm peculiarly American, 
and the caws are music to your ears, 
the folk-song of our woods and corn- 
lands. But what an utterly different 
note the crow emits when he is on the 
war-path, or gathering in angry council 
—gathering in a caw-cuss, as the old 
New England punsters always put it. 
When the crow cries, “‘ Here is corn for 
breakfast!” we hear music over the 





SINKING HIS CLAWS INTO THE WOOL AND CAWING DELIGHTEDLY 
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SHINING BLACK BODIES WINGING AGAINST THE BLUE SKY OR BROWN FIELDS 
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fields. When he cries, “Come here, 
quick, and help fight this owl!” even the 
dullest farmer’s lad knows at once the 
difference. There is no doubt but the 


crows have a definite language of their 


own, and no doubt but it contains a 
liberal mixture of profanity. As a guest 
once remarked when Jim was particu- 
larly provoked at the dog, who had 
grabbed a bit of meat away from him, 
and was expre ssing himself freely and 
fully, “‘That crow’s language makes a 
barge-driver sound like a Sunday-school 
superintendent” — an expression well 
within the facts. 

How close a crow is to the intelligence 
of such an animal as the dog has been 
attested on numerous occasions. I once 
knew a pet crow many years ago, for 
example, which belonged to a small boy 
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IREAT HORNED OWL FLYING LOW IN THE TREES 


on a farm. The boy’s grandfather lived 
a few hundred yards away, and every 

morning of the year the crow flew first 
to the grandfather's house, waking that 
old gentleman up with almost clockwork 
regularity (he seldom varied more than 
fifteen minutes, though the sun, sup 
posedly his timepiece, varied whol 
hours), and then he returned and roused 
his own family. The rousing proces 

was simple. He perched on a bedroon 
window-sill and cawed. Sleep ther 

after became impossible. If you ar 
fond of sleeping late in the morning, 
by the way, do not try to keep a pet 
crow, or you may become as profan 
as he. It was this same crow which, 
greatly to our delight and the teacher’s 
wrath, followed his little master to 
school one morning, pounced upon thx 
school - house key when _th« 
teacher dropped it, and, flying 
to a low branch over her head, 
sat there for nearly half an 
hour, replying sarcastically to 
her threats. He used to come 
to meet his master almost 
every day when school was 
out, again telling the time by 
some instinct as mysterious as 
a dog’s, and either riding home 
on his master’s shoulder or els¢ 
flying along ahead, lighting on 
the fence-posts. It was the 
same crow, too, I recall, who 
got into the house, upset a 
bottle of ink, investigated th« 
contents with his feet, and 
then walked on the bedspread 
It was a seven-day wonder in 
the neighborhood that, be- 
cause of his master’s pleading, 
his life was spared. We young- 
sters looked with a kind of awe 
upon a boy who could put up 
such a case to his justly irate 
parents. De mosthenes seemed, 
by comparison, rather second 
rate. 

The same little boy, cur 
ously enough, in after year: 
became connected for a time 
with the Zoological Gardens in 
Washington, where they had a 
large cage containing crows 
It had been the habit to feed 
these crows corn, that sup- 
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OUR LANDSCAPE WOULD BE POORER II THE CROW WERE EXTERMINATED 
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posedly being their staple diet, though 
it might have occurred to the keepers 
that the crow in its natural state can 
secure corn but for a week or two in 
late May, and possibly for a time at 
harvest. At any rate, they had been 
dying off regularly, constant fresh re- 





THE CROW IN TURN IS ATTACKED BY SMALLER BIRDS 


cruits being necessary. But when the 
former owner of the mischievous Jim 
arrived he spoke out of his experience, 
and declared that crows like meat and 
probably need it. The other keepers 
laughed at him, but he fed these birds 
meat, none the less, and the deaths 
ceased. It is apparent to any observer 
that crows are by nature meat-eaters, 


and in captivity they appear to prefe: 
a meat diet. It is not from any wanton 
cruelty that they sometimes prey on th 
eggs and young of other birds. They 
are simply after food. 

A year or two ago I passed through 
Niagara in midwinter and stopped ove: 
a day to ride through the 
gorge below the Falls in or- 
der to see the superb spec- 
tacle of the great ice-cakes 
tossing and grinding in the 
whirl and chop of the rap- 
ids. After the first narrow 
rush of the river was over 
and the stream widened 
and grew comparatively 
calm, | was amazed to see 
almost every ice-cake bear- 
ing a black rider. At first 
I could not trust my eyes, 
and asked a native if those 
riders were crows. He as- 
sured me that they were, 
and that they were fishing 
for scraps in the water. | 
watched the birds for nearly 
an hour, and he was quite 
right. They were fishing 
for scraps of food, and it 
was easier and probably 
safer to fish from the edge 
of an ice-cake than to fly 
low over this turbulent cur- 
rent, where the waves were 
uncertain in their sudden 
up-jump, and in zero weath- 
er when wet feathers meant 
an ice-coat. The surround- 
ing country lay two feet 
deep in snow, so that food 
was probably very scarce. 
But here, on this stream 
that never freezes, floated 
the refuse of the towns just 
above, and the crows knew 
it. They rode their ice- 
cakes in countless numbers 
—thousands upon thousands of them, 
and their black bodies winged up 
out of the gorge against the white 
Canadian slopes. They were for the 
most part silent, however, though now 
and then a faint caw came over the 
titanic hiss of the rapids. It seemed to 
me as convincing a demonstration as 
I had ever seen of the crows’ intelli- 
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ent adaptability to a changing environ- 
nt. 

But the very next week I saw still 
another example. I chanced to be rid- 
ne through Long Island, and in many 

the fields in the central portion corn- 

.cks still stood, and there were patches 
f oats here and there, or perhaps only 

ele stalks now and again, missed by 

reapers and left lying on the ground. 
t all such spots the crows were con- 
cregated. But the following night it 
1owed, and in the morning | saw flight 
ifter flight of crows headed south tow- 
rd the seashore, without doubt making 
the water’s edge, where they could 
till get at food, either shellfish or ref- 
use cast up by the tide. 

Only last winter, in my own inland 
hills, | watched the crows adapt them- 
selves, on a much smaller scale (for they 
lo not winter with us in any large num- 
, to the necessities of the snow. 
The snow was very deep, and most of 
their vegetable food was no doubt 
scarce or inaccessible. But through a 
meadow ran the depression made by a 
little rivulet, and here and there along 
its banks the water had worked in un- 
der the snow cornice till the overhang 
collapsed, exposing a bit of black mud, 
or at any rate but slightly covering it. 
Here two or three crows would con- 
gregate, being startlingly visible on the 
great white held of the meadow, and 
dig into the mud, even scratching away 
the snow to expose it. Examination of 
their work showed that they had exca- 
vated and devoured crawfish, and no 


loubt had found other animal life as 
well, of which no remains were left. 

The single crow, too, not only shifts 
visely for himself, but thinks of his fel- 
ws. They are co-operative workers. 
lhe tribe survives because of tribe in- 
stinct no less than individual smartness. 
Last winter a farmer in our region was 
bringing home on a wood-sledge a load 
of oats from the village, and one of the 
igs fell over and the grain trickled out 
for a quarter of a mile along the road 
fore he discovered the accident. That 
vas late in the afternoon. The next 
iorning the road was quite literally 
black with crows. They must have 
come from miles around, for but few 
had been noted in the neighborhood 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 778.—67 
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previously. 
houses and in the woods, the chickadees 
and juncos had far outnumbered them. 


Certainly, both around our 


Yet some bird, spying the life-saving 
food on the road, had spread the word 
in a night through all the countryside, 
and here was a veritable black army 
the next morning. 

The crows, indeed, are masters of mo- 
bilization. Nearly every one who has 
lived much in the country with his eyes 
open has probably seen an example of 
this. Some years ago I was walking in 
an upland pasture which ran like a 
deep, narrow ford into the woods on 
the western wall of one of the Fran- 
conia hills. I was on my way to 
search for a hermit-thrush’s nest. Sud- 
denly, over my head, I noticed a crow 
in rapid, excited flight. He had come 
out of the woods to the south, and flew 
across the pasture and into the woods 
to the north, keeping close to the tops 
of the pointed firs and cawing raucously 
from time to time. I wondered if the 
bird which had just passed over my 
head were not a courier, so I sat down 
to wait. In a very few moments about 
twenty crows, flying in irregular forma- 
tion, came out of the firs to the north, 
went swiftly over my head, and disap- 
peared southward. Shortly after an- 
other detachment appeared, and then an- 
other and another and another. Some- 
times there were only a few birds at 
a time, sometimes as many as a hun- 
dred, flying seldom more than three or 
four abreast, their line streaming out 
raggedly. That first northward-flying 
courier had done his errand with mar- 
velous rapidity! The birds kept coming 
for half an hour, I should say. They 
flew for the most part in silence, only 
the leaders cawing, as if they were cry- 
ing, “This way! This way!” But a 
far-off noise of the gathering to the south 
began to come faintly to my ear, as it 
was augmented by new throats, birds 
doubtless arriving from the south as 
well as the north. Unfortunately, this 
gathering was well up on the mountain- 
side at least a mile away from me, and 
between lay a tract of forest which had 
been lumbered some fifteen years be- 
fore, and even my curiosity to learn 
the cause of this mobilization could not 
induce me to attempt the passage. Any 
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one who has wrestled with old lumber 
slash on a mountainside will understand. 

But such mobilizations have fre- 
quently been investigated. Usually 
they prove to be for the attack on some 
enemy. Thoreau speaks of the crows 
“bursting up above the woods where 
they were perching, like the black frag- 
ments of a powder-mill just exploded.” 
When they are gathered for war pur- 
poses their cries will lead you to the 
spot where they are fighting, and these 
same bursts of black fragments above 
the trees, usually following an especial 
uproar of cawing, will direct you to 
the center of the battle. Walter King 
Stone, the illustrator of this paper, and 
Charles Livingston Bull have told me 
of a mobilization they once witnessed, 
when the crows gathered for hours, 
and the two observers were able to 

enetrate the woods to the exact spot 
nee the feathered explosions. There 
they found a great horned owl, flying 
low in the trees, with a dead crow in 
his talons. Whether this was the orig- 
inal cause of the battle, or whether he 
had grabbed the crow in one of the de- 
scents of the birds about his head, they 
of course could not say. He was evi- 
dently struggling to find a dead tree 
where he could take refuge. He was 
saved probably by the coming of night. 
Crows have even been known to attack 
foxes, as Winslow Homer’s’ painting is 
the most famous witness. 

A farmer near my home, who has 
observed crows for many years and has 
the reputation of knowing more about 
them than any one else in the neigh- 
borhood, tells me that almost invari- 
ably in his experience the cause of a 
large mobilization is either a big owl 
or a hawk. The little screech-owls are 
also attacked, but by lesser numbers. 
He has also personally seen the crows 
attack a fox while it was crossing an 
open field, and once he watched a flock 
of nearly a hundred crows worrying a 
Skye-terrier dog, which was so thor- 
oughly frightened that it was running 
in circles. I have seen crows attack a 
cat also, but the cat always is wise 
enough to make for cover. 

Large gatherings of crows, however, 
are not always for defensive purposes. 
Beside the great winter roosts, you will 


see flocks of from fifty to a hundred birds. 
during migration periods especially, 
which appear to be playing a gan, 
They will wheel and circle over a ficld. 
cawing loudly, then all suddenly settle. 
usually on the ground, remain silent fo; 
a few moments, and then as sudden|y 
rise and begin wheeling and cawing 
again. If, at such times, you approach 
them, they scatter and do not collect 
again. If they are engaged in worrying 
some foe, however, they almost invari- 
ably regather. At these play-times, 
too, their cawing has a different sound, 
less profane and raucous. Are ther 
any other of our native birds which 
even appear to play? 

But the crow does not escape attack, 
in his turn, by birds smaller than him- 
self, upon whose eggs and young |y 
sometimes preys—which is his real sin 
Every one has seen a crow flying along 
a New England pasture hedgerow in 
June, and heard the attendant start|: 
clamor of the smaller birds, fearful fo: 
their young; and every one has prob- 
ably seen a crow, perhaps the sam 
marauder, set upon by a pair of king- 
birds—pugnacious fellows who appea: 
to have constituted themselves a pol! 
force—and driven off. They fly over th 
head of the larger bird, like aeroplanes 
over a dirigible, and dart down savage!) 
from time to time. The crow never 
relishes these attacks any more than th« 
hawk does, and usually flies for cover as 
speedily as possible. Just how much 
damage the crow does to the young o! 
the smaller birds it is difficult to esti- 
mate, if not quite impossible. Edward 
A. Samuels, in his book on the birds 
of New England and adjacent states, 
reports some very destructive pirates 
which came under his observation, 
and the farmer referred to above de- 
clared to me recently that he had seen 
one crow rob two robins’ nests, two 
chipping-sparrows’ nests, and one mead- 
ow-lark’s nest in a single hour. “I have 
watched crows with field-glasses from 
my hilltop,” he adds, “again and again, 
and I never yet kept one in sight for 
two hours in breeding-season that | did 
not see him take eggs or young from 
at least one nest.” This is a severe in- 
dictment, surely, and justifies us in 
keeping the crows from becoming too 
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numerous. But it should also teach us dreary void. Winter or summer, we 
to make it easy for them to get meat are conscious of him against the sky, 
raps during the breeding-season, thus against the fields, or sentinel on a patri- 
reventing many of their raids on the arch pine. In the misty mornings of 
sts of other birds. If a tame crow summer when the sun has not yet 


es not molest other birds’ nests be- rolled up the curtains of cloud from the | 
S cause he gets all the meat he wants, it mountains we hear his voice far off in | 
irely shows that it is the meat he is the woods, rousing us from slumber, 
hb = after, not the sport of hunting. It is and when autumn has come and our 
nly man that hunts for sport, anyway. sugar-groves are a glory of crimson he 
® Birds and beasts are more civilized. is still there, his distant call floating 


But in spite of the crow’s instinct down sweetly from the upland woods 
to feed on the eggs and young of other and intensifying in some strange way 
species (which he shares in common the height of the peaks beyond. He 
» with several other birds), who would calls over the peaceful meadows of 
' really wish to see him quite extermi- Middlesex, where Thoreau wandered; 
j nated aa if it were possible to exter- he calls from the wilderness of the 
* minate so resourceful a fellow? His White-Hills, from the Long Island shore, 

destruction to crops is certainly far from the rapids of Niagara, from the 
i less than that of the bobolink in the  corn-fields of the West. The corn it- 
* Southern rice-fields. He is an efficient’ self is not more American than he, no 

scavenger, and his destruction of white more closely woven into the texture of 
) grubs, cutworms, wireworms, and grass- our memories, into our national con- 
| hoppers is of great value. Above all, sciousness. Probably we could not ex- 
| however, his place in our landscape is terminate him if we would. But, after 
} such that his passing would leave a_ all, why should we? 
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BY EDITH M. THOMAS 






HE battle-smoke still fouled the day, 

With bright disaster flaming through; 
Unchecked, absorbed, she held her way— 
The whispering death still past her flew. 






A cross of red was on her sleeve; 
And here she stayed, the wound to bind, 
And there, the fighting soul relieve, 
That strove its Unknown Peace to find. 


ae 1S 


A cross of red . . . yet one has dreamed 
Of her he loved and left in tears; 

But unto dying sight she seemed 

A visitant from other spheres. 


RA ste, oe 


The whispering death—it nearer drew, 
It holds her heart in strict arrest... 
And where was one, are crosses two— 

A crimson cross is on her breast! 


The Yellow Cat 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 














va! agen T least once in my life 
db ce Ww? I have had the good 
1G ‘\ fortune to board a de- 
4 A Hz, serted vessel at sea. I 
) § say “good fortune ” be- 
¢ cause it has left me the 
memory of a singular 
impression. I have felt a ghost of the 
same thing two or three times since then, 
when peeping through the doorway of an 
abandoned house. 

Now that vessel was not dead. She 
was a good vessel, a sound vessel, even 
a handsome vessel, in her blunt-bowed, 
coastwise way. She sailed under four 
lowers across as blue and glittering a 
sea as I have ever known, and there was 
not a point in her sailing that one could 
lay a finger upon as wrong. And yet, 
passing that schooner at two miles, one 
knew, somehow, that no hand was on 
her wheel. Sometimes I can imagine a 
vessel, stricken like that, moving over 
the empty spaces of the sea, carrying it 
off quite well were it not for that inde- 
finable suggestion of a stagger; and I 
can think of all those ocean gods, in 
whom no landsman will ever believe, 
looking at one another and tapping their 
foreheads with just the shadow of a 
smile. 

I wonder if they all scream—these 
ships that have lost their souls? Mine 
screamed. We heard her voice, like 
nothing I have ever heard before, when 
we rowed under her counter to read her 
name—the Marionnette it was, of Hali- 
fax. I remember how it made me shiver, 
there in the full blaze of the sun, to hear 
her going on so, railing and screaming 
in that stark fashion. And I remember, 
too, how our footsteps, pattering through 
the vacant internals in search of that 
haggard utterance, made me think of the 
footsteps of hurrying warders roused in 
the night. 

And we found a parrot in a cage; that 
was all. It wanted water. We gave it 


water and went away to look things 


over, keeping pretty close together, || 
of us. In the quarters the table was set 
for four. Two men had begun to eat, 
by the evidence of the plates. Nowher 
in the vessel was there any sign of dis- 
order, except one sea-chest broken out, 
evidently in haste. Her papers wer 
gone and the stern davits were empty. 
That is how the case stood that day, 
and that is how it has stood to this. | 
saw this same Marionnette a week later, 
tied up to a Hoboken dock, where sh 
awaited news from her owners; but 
even there, in the midst of all the water- 
front bustle, I could not get rid of th 
feeling that she was still very far awa 

in a sort of shippish other-world. 

The thing happens now and then 
Sometimes half a dozen years will go by 
without a solitary wanderer of this sort 
crossing the ocean paths, and then in a 
single season perhaps several of them 
will turn up: vacant waifs, impassiv: 
and mysterious—a quarter-column of 
tidings tucked away on the second pag: 
of the evening paper. 

That is where | read the story about 
the Abbie Rose. I recollect how pz2in- 
fully awkward and out-of-place it looked 
there, cramped between ruled black 
edges and smelling of landsman’s ink 
this thing that had to do essenti: 
with air and vast colored spaces. [| for- 
get the exact words of the heading 
something like “Abandoned Crait 
Picked Up At Sea”—but I still have th: 
clipping itself, couched in the forma! 
patter of the marine-news writer: 


The first hint of another mystery of « 
sea came in to-day when the schooner / 
Rose dropped anchor in the upper rive: 
manned only by a crew of one. It appears 
that the out-bound freighter Mercury sighted 
the Abbie Rose off Block Island on Thursday 
last, acting in a suspicious manner. A boat- 
party sent aboard found the schooner in 

erfect order and condition, sailing under 
our lower sails, the topsails being pursed up 
to the mastheads but not stowed. With the 
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THE YELLOW 


exception of a yellow cat, the vessel was 
found to be utterly deserted, though her 
small boat still hung in the davits. No evi- 
dences of disorder were visible in any part 
of the craft. The dishes were washed up, 
the stove in the galley was still slightly 
warm to the a everything in its proper 
place with the exception of the vessel’s papers, 
which were not to be found. 

All indications being for fair weather, Cap- 
tain Rohmer of the Mercury detailed two of 
his company to bring the find back to this 
port, a distance of one hundred and fifteen 
miles. The only man available with a knowl- 
edge of the fore-and-aft rig was Stewart 
McCord, the second engineer. A seaman by 
the name of Bjérnsen was sent with him. 
McCord arrived this noon, after a very 
heavy voyage of five days, reporting that 
Bjérnsen had fallen overboard while shaking 
out the foretopsail. McCord himself showed 
evidences of the hardships he has passed 
through, being almost a nervous wreck. 

Stewart McCord! Yes, Stewart 
McCord would have a knowledge of the 
fore-and-aft rig, or of almost anything 
else connected with the affairs of the sea. 
t happened that | used to know this 
fellow. I had even been quite chummy 


with him in the old days—that is, to the 


extent of drinking too many beers with 
him in certain hot-country ports. I re- 
membered him as a stolid and deliberate 
sort of a person, with an amazing hodge- 
podge of learning, a stamp collection, 
and a theory about the effects of tropical 
sunshine on the Caucasian race, to 
which I have listened half of more than 
one night, stretched out naked on a 
freighter’s deck. He had not impressed 
me as a fellcw who would be bothered 
by his nerves. 

And there was another thing about 
the story which struck me as rather 
queer. Perhaps it is a relic of my sea- 
faring days, but I have always been a 
conscientious reader of the weather re- 
ports; and I could remember no weather 
in the past week sufficient to shake a 
man out of a top, especially a man by 
the name of Bjérnsen—a thorough-going 
seafaring name. 

I was destined to hear more of this in 
the evening, from the ancient boatman 
who rowed me out on the upper river. 
He had been to sea in his day. He knew 
enough to wonder about this thing, 
even to indulge in a little superstitious 
awe about it. 


CAT 


“No sir-ee. Something happened to 
them four chaps. And another thing—” 
I fancied I heard a sea-bird whin- 
ing in the darkness overhead. A 
shape moved out of the gloom ahead, 
passed to the left, lofty and silent, and 
merged once more with the gloom be- 
hind—a barge at anchor, with the sea- 
grass clinging around her water-line. 
“Funny about that other chap,” the 
old fellow speculated. “ Bjérnsen—! 
b’lieve he called ’im. Now that story 
sounds to me kind of—” He feathered 
his oars with a suspicious jerk and peered 
at me. “This McCord a friend of 
yourn?” he inquired. 

“In a way,” I said. 

“Hm-m—well—” He turned on his 
thwart to squint ahead. “There she 
is,” he announced, with something of 
relief, | thought. 

It was hard at that time of night to 
make anything but a black blotch out 
of the Abbie Rose. Of course I could see 
that she was pot-bellied, like the rest 
of the coastwise sisterhood. And that 
McCord had not stowed his topsails. | 
could make them out,. pursed at the 
mastheads and hanging down as far as 
the cross -trees, like huge, over - ripe 
pears. Then I recollected that he had 
found them so—probably had not 
touched them since; a queer way to 
leave tops, it seemed to me. I could see 
also the glowing tip of a cigar floating 
restlessly along the farther rail. I called: 
“McCord! Oh, McCord!” 

The spark came swimming across the 
deck. “Hello! Hello, there — ah - 
There was a note of querulous uneasiness 
there that somehow jarred with my re- 
membrance of this man. 

“Ridgeway,” I explained. 

He echoed the name uncertainly, still 
with that suggestion of peevishness, 
hanging over the rail and peering down at 
us. “Oh! By gracious!” he exclaimed, 
abruptly. “I’m glad to see you, Ridge- 
way. I had a boatman coming out before 
this, but I guess—well, I guess he’ll be 
along. By gracious! | I’m glad—” 

“Tl not keep you,” I told the gnome, 
putting the money in his palm and reach- 
ing for the rail. McCord lent me a hand 
on my wrist. Then when I stood square- 
ly on the deck beside him he appeared 
to forget my presence, leaned forward 


” 
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heavily on the rail, and squinted after 
my waning boatman. 

“* Ahoy—boat!” he called out, sharply, 
shielding his lips with his hands. His 
violence seemed to bring him out of the 
blank, for he fell immediately to puffing 
strongly at his cigar and explaining in 
rather a shame-voiced way that he was 
beginning to think his own boatman had 
‘passed him up.” 

“Come in and have a nip,” he urged 
with an abrupt heartiness, clapping me 
on the shoulder. 

“So you’ve—” I did not say what I 
had intended. I was thinking that in 
the old days McCord had made rather 
a fetish of touching nothing stronger 
than beer. Neither had he been of the 
shoulder-clapping sort. ‘‘So you’ve got 
something aboard?” I shifted. 

“Dead men’s liquor,” he chuckled. It 
gave me a queer feeling in the pit of 
my stomach to hear him. I began to 
wish I had not come, but there was 
nothing for it now but to follow him 
into the after-house. The cabin itself 
might have been nine feet square, with 
three bunks occupying the port side. 
To the right opened the master’s state- 
room, and a door in the forward bulk- 
head led to the galley. 

I took in these features at a casual 
glance. Then, hardly knowing why I 
did it, I began to examine them with 
greater care. 

“Have you a match?” I asked. My 
voice sounded very smail, as though 
something unheard of had happened to 
all the air. 

“Smoke?” he asked. “I'll get you a 
cigar.” 

“No.” I took the proffered match, 
scratched it on the side of the galley 
door, and passed out. There seemed to 
be a thousand pans there, throwing my 
match back at me from every wall of the 
box-like compartment. Even McCord’s 
eyes, in the doorway, were large and 
round and shining. He probably thought 
me crazy. Perhaps I was, a little. I 
ran the match along close to the ceiling 
and came upon a rusty hook-a little 
aport of the center. 

“There,” I said. “Was there any- 
thing hanging from this—er—say a 
parrot-—or something, McCord?” The 
match burned my fingers and went out. 


“What do you mean?” McCord de- 
manded from the doorway. I got my- 
self back into the comfortable yellow 
glow of the cabin before I answered, 
and then it was a question. 

“Do you happen to know anything 
about this craft’s personal history?” 

“No. What are you talking about! 
Why?” 

“Well, I do,” I offered. “For one 
thing, she’s changed her name. And it 
happens this isn’t the first time she’s 
Well, damn it all, fourteen years ago 
I helped pick up this whatever-she-is 
off the Virginia Capes—in the same sort 
of or There you are!” I was 
yapping like a nerve-strung puppy. 

McCord leaned forward with his 
hands on the table, bringing his face 
beneath the fanof the hanging-lamp. For 
the first time I could mark how shock- 
ingly it had changed. It was almost 
colorless. The jaw had somehow lost its 
old-time security and the eyes seemed 
to be loose in their sockets. I had ex- 
pected him to start at my announce- 
ment; he only blinked at the light. 

“I am not surprised,” he remarked 
at length. “After what I’ve seen and 
heard—” He lifted his fist and brought 
it down with a sudden crash on the 
table. “Man—let’s have a nip!” 

He was off before I could say a word, 
fumbling out of sight in the narrow 
state-room. Presently he reappeared, 
holding a glass in either hand and a 
dark bottle hugged between his elbows. 
Putting the glasses down, he held up the 
bottle between his eyes and the lamp, 
and its shadow, falling across his face, 
green and luminous at the core, gave him 
a ghastly look—like a mutilation or an 
unspeakable birth-mark. He shook the 
bottle gently and chuckled his “ Dead 
men’s liquor” again. Then he poured 
two half-glasses of the clear gin, swal- 
lowed his portion, and sat down. 

“A parrot,” he mused, a little of the 
liquor’s color creeping into his cheeks. 
“No, this time it was a cat, Ridgeway. 
A yellow cat. She was—” 

“Was?” | caught him up. “What’s 
hap ened—what’s become of her?” 

‘Vanished. Evaporated. I haven't 
seen her since night before last, when 
I caught her trying to lower the boat—’’ 

“Stop it!’ It was I who banged the 
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THE YELLOW CAT 


table now, without any of the reserve 
of decency. “McCord, you’re drunk— 
drunk, 1 tell you. A cat! Let a cat 
throw you off your head like this! She’s 
probs bly hiding out below this minute, 
on affairs of her own.’ 

“Hiding?” He regarded me for a 
moment with the queer superiority of 
the damned. “I guess you don’t realize 
how many times I’ve been over this 
hulk, from decks to keelson, with a 
mallet and a foot-rule.” 

“Or fallen overboard,” I shifted, 
with less assurance. ‘“‘Like this fellow 
Bjérnsen. By the way, McCord—” | 
stopped there on account of the look 
in his eyes. 

He reached out, poured himself a shot, 
swallowed it, and got up to shuffle about 
the confined quarters. I watched their 
restless circuit—my friend and his jump- 
ing shadow. He stopped and bent for- 
ward to examine a Sunday-supplement 
chromo tacked on the wall, and the two 
heads drew together, as though there 
were something to whisper. Of a sud- 
den I seemed to hear the old gnome 
croaking, “‘ Now that story sounds to me 
kind of—” 

McCord straightened up and turned 
to face me. 

“What do you know 
sen?” he demanded. 

‘““Well—only what they had you say- 
ing in the papers,” I told him. 

“Pshaw!” He snapped his fingers, 
tossing the affair aside. “I found her 
log,’ he announced in quite another 
voice. 

“You did, eh? I judged, from what I 
read in the paper, that there wasn’t a 
sign.” 

“No, no; I happened on this the 
other night, under the mattress in 
there.” He jerked his head toward the 
state-room. “Wait!” I heard him 
knocking things over in the dark and 
mumbling at them. After a moment he 
came out and threw on the table a long, 
cloth-covered ledger, of the common 
commercial sort. It lay open at about 
the middle, showing close script running 
indiscriminately across the column rul- 
ing. 

“When I said ‘log,’” he went on, “I 
guess I was going it a little strong. At 
least, I wouldn’t want that sort of log 


about Byjorn- 
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found around my vessel. Let’s call 

a personal record. Here’s his picture, 
somewhere—” He shook the book by 
its back and a common kodak blue-print 
flutte red to the table. It was the like- 
ness of a solid man with a paunch, a 
huge eile beard, small squinting eyes, 
and a bald head. “What do you make 
of him—a writing chap?” 

“From the nose down, yes,” I esti- 
mated. “From the nose up, he will 
‘tend to his own business if you will 
*tend to yours, strictly.” 

McCord slapped his thigh. “By 
gracious! that’s the fellow! He hates 
the Chinaman. He knows as well as 
anything he ought not to put down in 
black and white how intolerably he hates 
the Chinaman, and yet he must sneak 
off to his cubby-hole and suck his pen- 
cil, and—and how is it Stevenson has 
it?—the ‘agony of composition,’ you re- 
member. Can you imagine the fellow, 
Ridgeway, bundling down here with the 
fever on him—” 

“About the Chinaman,” I broke 
“T think you said something about a 
Chinaman?” 

“Yes. The cook, he must have been. 
I gather he wasn’t the master’s pick, by 
the reading- matter here. Probably 
clapped on to him by the owners—shifted 
from one of their others at the last mo- 
ment; a queer trick. Listen.” He 
picked up the book and, running over 
the pages with a selective thumb, read: 


“August second. First part, moderate 
southwesterly breeze— 


and so forth—er—but here he 
to it: 


comes 


“Anything can happen to a man at sea, 
even a funeral. In special to a Chinyman, 
who is of no account to social welfare, being 
a barbarian as | look at it. 


‘Something of a philosopher, you see. 
And did you get the reserve in that 


‘even a funeral’? An artist, I tell you. 
But wait; let me catch him a bit wilder. 


Here: 


“T’ll get that mustard-colored [This is 
back a couple of days.] Never can hear the 
—— coming, in them carpet slippers. Turned 
round and found him standing right to my 
back this morning. Could have stuck a knife 
into me easy. ‘Look here!’ says I, and 
fetched him a tap on the ear that will mak« 
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him walk louder next time, I warrant. He 
could have stuck a knife into me easy. 

“A clear case of moral funk, I should 
say. Can you imagine the fellow, Ridge- 
way—” 

“Yes; oh yes.” I was ready with 
a phrase of my own. “A man handi- 
capped with an imagination. You see 
he can’t quite understand this ‘bar- 
barian,’ who has him beaten by about 
thirty centuries of civilization—and his 
imagination has to have something to 
chew on, something to hit—a ‘tap on 
the ear,’ you know.” 

“By gracious! that’s the ticket!” 
McCord pounded his knee. “And now 
we’ ve got another chap going to pieces— 
Peters, he calls him. Refuses to eat 
dinner on August the third, claiming he 
caught the Chink making passes over 
the chowder-pot with his thumb. Can 
you believe it, Ridgeway—in this very 
cabin here?” ‘Then he went on with a 
suggestion of haste, as though he had 
somehow made a slip. “‘Well, at any 
rate, the disease seems to be catching. 
Next day it’s Bach, the second seaman, 
who begins to feel the gaff. Listen 

* Back he comes to me to-night, complain- 
ing he’s being watched. He claims the 
has got the evil eye. Says he can see you 
through a two-inch bulkhead, and the like. 
The Chink’s laying in his bunk, turned the 
other way. ‘Why don’t you go aboard of 
him,’ says I. The Dutcher says nothing, but 
goes over to his own bunk and feels under 
the straw. When he comes back he’s looking 
queer. ‘By God!’ says he, ‘the devil has 
swiped my gun!’ ... Now if that’s true 
there is going to be hell to pay in this vessel 
very quick. I figure I’m still master of this 
vessel,” 





“The evil eye,” I grunted. “Con- 
sciences gone wrong there somewhere.” 

“Not altogether, Ridgeway. I can 
see that yellow man peeking. Now just 
figure yourself, say, eight thousand miles 
from home, out on the water alone with 
a crowd of heathen fanatics crazy from 
fright, looking around for guns and so 
on. Don’t you believe you'd keep an 
eye around the corners, kind of—eh? 
I'll bet a hat he was taking it all in, 
lying there in his bunk, ‘turned the 
other way.’ Eh? I pity the poor cuss— 
Well, there’s only one more entry after 
that. He’s good and mad. Here: 





“Now, by God! this is the end. My gun’s 
gone, too; right out from under lock and 
key, by God! I been talking with Bach this 
morning. Not to let on, | had him in to 
clean mylamp. T here’ s more ways than one, 
he says, and so do I.” 


McCord closed the book and dropped 
it on the table. “Finis,” he said. ‘The 
rest is blank paper.” 

“Well!” I will confess I felt much 
better than I had for some time past. 
“There’s one ‘mystery of the sea’ gone 
to pot, at any rate. And now, if you 
don’t mind, I think I’ll have another of 
your nips, McCord.” 

He pushed my glass across the tabk 
and got up, and behind his back his 
shadow rose to scour the corners of th¢ 
room, like an incorruptible sentinel. | 
forgot to take up my gin, watching him. 
After an uneasy minute or so he came 
back to the table and pressed the tip 
of a forefinger on the book. 

“Ridgeway,” he said, “you don’t 
seem to understand. This particu- 
lar ‘mystery of the sea’ hasn’t been 
scratched yet—not even scratched, Ridge- 
way.” He sat down and leaned for- 
ward, fixing me with a didactic finger. 
“What happened?” 

“Well, I have an idea the ‘barbarian’ 
got them, when it came to the pinch.” 

“And let the—remains over the side?” 

“I should say.” 

“And they came back and got the 
‘barbarian’ and let him over the side, 
eh? There were none left, you remem- 
ber.” 

“Oh, good Lord, I don’t know!” | 
flared with a childish resentment at this 
catechizing of his. But his finger re- 
mained there, challenging. 

“T do,” he announced. “The China- 
man put them over the side, as we have 


said. And then, after that, he died—of 


wounds about the head.” 

“So?” I had still sarcasm. 

“You will remember,” he went on, 
“that the skipper did not happen to 
mention a cat, a yellow cat, in his con- 
fessions.” 

“McCord,” I begged him, “please 
drop it. Why in thunder should he men- 
tion a cat?” 

“True. Why should he mention a 
cat? I think one of the reasons why he 
should not mention a cat is because there 
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did not happen to be a cat aboard 
that time.” 

“Oh, all right!’ I reached out and 
| illed the bottle to my side of the table. 
[hen l took out my watch. “i you 
d in’t mind,” I suggested, “‘I think we'd 
better be going ashore. I’ve got to get 
to my office rather e arly in the morning. 
What do you say? 

He said nothing for the moment, but 
his finger had dropped. He leaned back 
and stared straight into the core of the 
light above, his eyes squinting. 

‘He would have been from the south 
f China, probably.” He seemed to be 
talking to himself. ‘‘There’s a consid- 
sprinkling of the belief down 
I’ve heard. It’s an uncanny busi- 
this transmigration of souls—” 

Personally, I had had enough of 
McCord’s fingers came groping across 
the table for the bottle. I picked it up 
hastily and let it go through the open 
companionway, where it died with a 
faint gurgle, out somewhere on the river. 

“Now,” I said to him, shaking the 
vagrant wrist, “‘either you come ashore 
with me or you go in there and get under 
the blankets. You’re drunk, McCord— 
nk. Do you hear me?” 

“Ridgeway,” he pronounced, bringing 
his eyes down to me and speaking very 
lowly. ‘You're a fool, if you can’t see 
better than that. I’m not drunk. I’m 
sick. I haven't slept for three nights— 
and now I can’t. And you say—you—’’ 
He went to pieces very suddenly, jumped 
up, pounded the legs of his chair on the 
decking, and shouted at me: “‘And you 
say that, you— you landlubber, you 
rf You’re so comfortably 


erable 
the re, 


ness 


mce coddler! 
sure that everything in the world is cut 
and dried. Come back to the water 
gain and learn how to wonder—and 
stop talking like a damn fool. Do you 
know where— Is there anything in 
ur municipal budget to tell me where 
Bjornsen went? Listen!” He sat down, 
waving me to do the same, and went 
on with a sort of desperate repression. 
“It happened on the first night after 
we took this hellion. I’d stood the wheel 
most of the afternoon—off and on, that 
is, because she sails herself uncommonly 
well. Just put her on a reach, you 
know, and she carries it off pretty 
well—” 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 
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“IT know,” I nodded. 

“Well, we mugged up about seven 
o'clock. . There was a good deal of 
canned stuff in the galley, and Bjérnsen 
wasn't a bad hand with a kettle—a 
thorough-going Square-head he was—tall 
and lean and yellow-haired, with little 
fat, round cheeks and a white mustache. 
Not a bad chap at all. He took the 
wheel to stand till midnight, and I 
turned in, but I didn’t drop off for quite 
aspell. I could hear his boots wandering 
around over my head, padding off for- 
ward, coming back again. I heard him 
whistling now and then—an outlandish 
air. Occasionally I could see the shadow 
of his head waving in a block of moon- 
light that lay on the decking right down 
there in front of the state-room door. 
It came from the companion; the cabin 
was dark because we were going easy 
on the oil. They hadn’t left a great 
deal, for some reason or other.” 

McCord leaned back and described 
with his finger where the illumination 
h: ad cut the decking. 

“There! I could see it from my bunk, 
as I lay, you understand. I must have 
almost dropped off once when I heard 
him fiddling around out here in the 
cabin, and then he said something in a 
whisper, just to find out if I was still 
awake, I suppose. I asked him what the 
matter was. He came and poked his 
head in the door.” 
“*The breeze is going out,’ says he. 
‘I was wondering if we couldn’t get a 
little more sail on her.’ Only I can’t 
give you his fierce Square- -head tang. 
“How about the tops?’ he suggested. 

“IT was so sleepy I didn’t care, and I 
told him so. ‘All right,’ he says, ‘but 
I thought I might shake out one of them 
tops. Then | heard him blow at some- 
thing outside. ‘Scat, you ——!’ Then: 
‘This cat’s going to set me crazy, 
Mr. McCord,’ he says, ‘following me 
around everywhere.’ He gave a kick, 
and I saw something yellow floating 
across the moonlight. It never made a 
sound—just floated. You wouldn’t have 
known it ever lit anywhere, just like—” 

McCord stopped and drummed a few 
beats on the table with his fist, as though 
to bring himself back to the straight 
narrative. 

“T went to sleep,” 


he began again. 
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“TI dreamed about a lot of things. I 
woke up sweating. You know how glad 
you are to wake up after a dream like 
that and find none of it is so? Well, I 
turned over and settled to go off again, 
and then | got a little more awake and 
thought to myself it must be pretty near 
time for me to go on deck. f scratched 
a match and looked at my watch. ‘That 
fellow must be either a good chap or 
asleep,’ I said to myself. And I rolled 
out quick and went above-decks. He 
wasnt at the wheel. I called him: 
‘Bjornsen! Bjérnsen!’ No answer.” 

McCord was really telling a story now. 
He paused for a long moment, one hand 
shielding an ear and his eyeballs turned 
far up. 

“That was the first time I really went 
over the hulk,” he ran on. “I got out 
a lantern and started at the forward end 
of the hold, and I worked aft, and there 
was nothing there. Not a sign, or a 
stain, or a scrap of clothing, or anything. 
You may believe that I began to feel 
funny inside. I went over the decks and 
the rails and the house itself—inch by 
inch. Not a trace. I went out aft 
again. The cat sat on the wheel-box, 
washing her face. I hadn’t noticed the 
scar on her head before, running down 
between her ears—rather a new scar— 
three or four days old, I should say. It 
looked ghastly and blue-white in the 
flat moonlight. I ran over and grabbed 
her up to heave her over the side—you 
understand how upset | was. Now you 
know a cat will squirm around and grab 
something when you hold it like that, 
generally speaking. ‘This one didn’t. 
She just drooped and began to purr and 
looked up at me out of her moonlit eyes 
under that scar. I dropped her on the 
deck and backed off. You remember 
Bjornsen had kicked her—and I didn’t 
want anything like that happening to—” 

The narrator turned upon me with a 
sudden heat, leaned over and shook his 
finger before my face. 

“There you go!” he cried. “ You, with 
your stout stone buildings and your po- 
licemen and your neighborhood church 
—you’re so damn sure. But I’d just 
like to see you out there, alone, with the 
moon setting, and all the lights gone 
tall and queer, and a shipmate—” He 
lifted his hand overhead, the finger-tips 


pressed together and then suddenly 
separated as though he had released an 
impalpable something into the air. 

“Go on,” I told him. 

“I felt more like you do, when it got 
light again, and warm and sunshiny. 
I said ‘Bah! to the whole business. | 
even fed the cat, and I slept awhile on 
the roof of the house—I was so sure. We 
lay dead most of the day, without 
streak of air. But that night—! Well, 
that night I hadn’t got over being sure 
yet. It takes quite a jolt, you know, 
to shake loose several dozen generations. 
A fair, steady breeze had come along, 
the glass was high, she was staying her- 
self like a doll, and so I figured I could 
get a little rest, lying below in the bunk, 
even if I didn’t sleep. 

“| tried not to sleep, in case something 
should come up—a squall or the like. 
But I think I must have dropped off 
once or twice. I remember I heard 
something fiddling around in the galley, 
and I hollered ‘Scat! and everything 
was quiet again. I rolled over and |a 
on my left side, staring at that square 
of moonlight outside my door for a long 
time. You'll think it was a dream 
what I saw there.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“Call this table-top the spot of light, 
roughly,” he said. He placed a finger- 
tip at about the middle of the forward 
edge and drew it slowly toward the cen- 
ter. “Here, what would correspond 
with the upper side of the companion- 
way, there came down very gradually 
the shadow of a tail. I watched it 
streaking out there across the deck, 
wiggling the slightest bit now and then. 
When it had come down about half-wa\ 
across the light, the solid part of th 
animal—its shadow, you understand 
began to appear, quite big and round. 
But how could she hang there, done up 
in a ball, from the hatch?” 

He shifted his finger back to the ede 
of the table and puddled it around to 
signify the shadowed body. 

“IT fished my gun out from behind m 
back. You see, I was feeling funny again. 
Then I started to slide one foot over th: 
edge of the bunk, always with my eyes 
on that shadow. Now I swear I didn’t 
make the sound of a pin dropping, but 
I had no more than moved a muscle 
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when that shadowed thing twisted itself 
‘round in a flash —and there on the 
floor before me was the profile of a man’s 
head, upside down, listening— a man’s 
head with a tail of hair.” 

McCord got up hastily and stepped 
over in front of the state-room door, 
where he bent down and scratched 
match. 

“See,” he said, holding the tiny flame 
above a splintered scar on the boards. 
“You wouldn’t think a man would be 
fool enough to shoot at a shadow?” 

He came back and sat down. 

“Tt seemed to me all hell had shaken 
You’ve no idea, Ridgeway, the 
rumpus a gun raises in a box like this. 
| found out afterward the slug rico- 
chetted into the galley, bringing down a 
couple of nea that helped. Oh 
yes, I got out of here quick enough. I 
stood there, half out of the companion, 
with my hands on the hatch and the 
gun between them, and my shadow run- 
ning off across the top of the house 
shivering before my eyes like a dry leaf. 
There wasn’t a whisper of sound in the 
world—just the pale water floating past 
and the sails towering up like a pair of 
twittering ghosts. And everything that 
crazy color— 

“Well, in a minute I saw it, just 
abreast of the mainmast, crouched down 
in the shadow of the weather rail, 
sneaking off forward very slowly. This 
time I took a good long sight before I let 
go. Did you ever happen to see black- 
powder smoke in the moonlight. It 
puffed out perfectly round, like a big, 
pale balloon, this did, and for a second 
something was bounding through it— 
without a sound, you understand— 
something a shade solider than the 
smoke and big as a cow, it looked to me. 
It passed from the weather side to the 
lee and ducked behind the sweep of the 
mainsail like that—’ McCord snapped 
his thumb and forefinger under the light. 

“Go on,” I said. “What did you do 
then?” 

McCord regarded me for an instant 
from beneath his lids, uncertain. His 
fist hung above the table. ‘“‘ You’re—” 
He hesitated, his lips working vacantly. 
A forefinger came out of the fist and 
gesticulated before my face. “If you're 
laughing, why, damn me, I’ll— 


loose. 
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**Go on,” “What did you 
do then?” 

“I followed the thing.” He was still 
watching me sullenly. “I got up and 
went forward along the roof of the 
house, so as to have an eye on either 
rail. You understand, this business had 
to be done with. I kept straight along. 
Every shadow I wasn’t absolutely sure 
of I made sure of—point-blank. And I 
rounded the thing up at the very stem— 
sitting on the butt of the bowsprit, 
Ridgeway, washing her yellow face un- 
der the moon. I didn’t make any bones 
about it this time. I put the bad end of 
that gun against the scar on her head 
and squeezed the trigger. It snicked on 
an empty shell. I tell you a fact; I was 
almost deafened by the report that 
didn’t come.” 

“She followed me aft. I couldn’t get 
away from her. I went and sat on the 
wheel-box and she came and sat on the 
edge of the house, facing me. And there 
we stayed for upwards of an hour, with- 
out moving. Finally she went over and 
stuck her paw in the water-pan I’d set 
out for her; then she raised her head 
and looked at me and yawled. At sun- 
down there’d been two quarts of water 
in that pan. You wouldn’t think a cat 
could get away with two quarts of 
water in—” 

He broke off again and considered me 
with a sort of weary defiance. 

““What’s the use?” He spread out his 
hands in a gesture of hopelessness. “I 
knew you wouldn’t believe it when I 
started. You couldn’t. It would be a 
kind of blasphemy against the sacred 
institution of pavements. You’re too 
damn smug, Ridgeway. I can’t shake 
you. You haven’t sat two days and 
two nights, keeping your eyes open by 
sheer teeth-gritting, until they got used 
to it and wouldn’t shut any more. When 
I tell you I found that yellow thing 
snooping around the davits, and three 
bights of the boat-fall loosened out, 
plain on deck—you grin behind your 
collar. When I tell you she padded off 
forward and evaporated—flickered back 
to hell and hasn’t been seen since, then— 
why, you explain to yourself that I’m 
drunk. tell you—” He jerked his 
head back abruptly and turned to face 
the companionway, his lips still apart. 


I repeated. 
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He listened so for a moment, then he 
shook himself out of it and went on: 

“T tell you, Ridgeway, I’ve been over 
this hulk with a foot-rule. There’s not 
a cubic inch I haven’t accounted for, 
not a plank I—” 

This time he got up and moved a step 
toward the companion, where he stood 
with his head bent forward and slightly 
to the side. After what might have 
been twenty seconds of this he whis- 
pered, “Do you hear?” 

Far and far away down the reach a 
ferry - boat lifted its infinitesimal wail, 
and then the silence of the night 
river came down once more, profound 
and inscrutable. A corner of the wick 
above my head sputtered a little—that 
was all. 

“Hear what?” I whispered back. He 
lifted a cautious finger toward the open- 
ing. 

“Somebody. Listen.” 

The man’s faculties must have been 
keyed up to the pitch of his nerves, for 
to me the night remained as voiceless as 
a subterranean cavern. I became in- 
tensely irritated with him; within my 
mind I cried out against this infatuated 
pantomime of his. And then, of a sud- 
den, there was a sound—the dying rumor 
of a ripple, somewhere in the outside 
darkness, as though an object had been 
let into the water with extreme care. 

“You heard?” 

I nodded. The ticking of the watch 
in my vest pocket came to my ears, 
shucking off the leisurely seconds, while 
McCord’s finger-nails gnawed at the 
palms of his hands. The man was really 
sick. He wheeled on me and cried out, 
““My God! Ridgeway—why don’t we go 
out?” 

1, for one, refused to be a fool. I 
passed him and climbed out of the 
opening; he followed far enough to lean 
his elbows on the hatch, his feet and 
legs still within the secure glow of the 
cabin. 

“You see, there’s nothing.” My wave 
of assurance was possibly a little over- 
done. 

“Over there,” he muttered, jerking 
his head toward the shore lights. “‘Some- 
thing swimming.” 

I moved to the corner of the house and 
listened. 





“River thieves,” I argued. “T| 
place is full of—” 

“Ridgeway. Look behind you!” 

Perhaps it is the pavements—but 
matter; I am not ordinarily a jumpi 
sort. And yet there was something 
the quality of that voice beyond | 
shoulder that brought the sweat sting: 
through the pores of my scalp even w! 
I was in the act of turning. 

A cat sat there on the hatch, exp: 
sionless and immobile in the gloom. 

I did not say anything. I turned a 
went below. McCord was there read 
standing on the farther side of the ta! 
After a moment or so the cat folloy 
and sat on her haunches at the foot 
the ladder and stared at us with 
winking. 

“| think she wants something to eat 
I said to McCord. 

He lit a lantern and went out into t 
galley. Returning with a chunk of s 
beef, he threw it into the farther corn 
The cat went over and began to t 
at it, her muscles playing with cony 
sive shadow-lines under the sagging 
low hide. 

And now it was she who listened, 
something beyond the reach of e\ 
McCord’s faculties, her neck stiff 
her ears flattened. I looked at McC: 
and found him brooding at the anin 
with a sort of listless malevolen 
“Ouick! She has kittens somewh 
about.” I shook his elbow shary 
“W hen she starts, now— 

“You don’t seem to understand,” 
mumbled. “It wouldn’t be any us 

She had turned now and was maki: 
for the ladder with the soundless agi! 
of her race. I grasped McCord’s wi 
and dragged him after me, the lant 
banging against his knees. When 
came up the cat was already amidshi; 
a scarcely discernible shadow at the ma 
gin of our lantern’s ring. She stop) 
and looked back at us with her lumin: 
eyes, appeared to hesitate, uneasy 
our pursuit of her, shifted here and th: 


with quick, soft bounds, and stopped 


to fawn with her back arched at the fo 
of the mast. Then she was off with 


amazing suddenness into the shadow 


forward. 
“Lively now!” I yelled at McCor 


He came pounding along behind me, st: 
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protesting that it was of no use. Abreast 
of the foremast I took the lantern from 
him to hold above my head. 

“You see,” he complained, peering 
here and there over the illuminated deck. 
“T tell you, Ridgeway, this thing—” 
But my eyes were in another quarter, 
and I slapped him on the shoulder. 

“‘An engimeer—an engineer to the 
core,” I cried at him. “Look aloft, 
man.” 

Our quarry was almost to the cross- 
trees, clambering up the shrouds with a 
smartness no sailor has ever come to, 
her yellow body, cut by the moving 
shadows of the ratlines, a queer sight 

against the mat of the might. McCord 
closed his mouth and opened it again 
for two words: “By gracious!” The 
following instant he had the lantern and 
was after her. I watched him go up 
above my head—a ponderous, swaying 
climber into the sky—come to the cross- 
trees, and squat there with his knees 
clamped around the mast. The clear 
star of the lantern shot this way and 
that for a moment, then it disappeared, 
and in its place there sprang out a bag 
of yellow light, like a fire- balloon at 
anchor in the heavens. I could see the 
shadows of his head and hands moving 
nonstrously over the inner surface of the 
sail, and muffled exclamations without 
meaning came down to me. After a 
moment he drew out his head and 
called: “All right—they’re here. Heads! 
there below!” 

I ducked at his warning, and some- 
thing spanked on the planking a yard 
from my feet. I stepped over to the 
vague blur on the deck and picked up a 
slipper—a slipper covered with some 
woven straw stuff and soled with a 
matted felt, perhaps a half-inch thick. 
Another struck somewhere abaft the 
mast, and then McCord reappeared 
above and began to stagger down the 
shrouds. Under his left arm he hugged 
a curious assortment of litter, a sheaf of 
papers, a brace of revolvers, a gray ki- 
mono, and a soiled apron. 

““Well,” he said when he had come to 
deck, “‘I feel like a man who has gone 
to hell and come back again. You know 
I’d come to the place where I really 
believed that about the cat. When you 
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think of it— By gracious! we haven’t 
come so far from the jungle, after 
all.” 

We went aft and below and sat down 

at the table as we had been. McCord 
broke a prolonged silence. 
“T’m sort of glad he got away—poor 
cuss! He’s probably climbing up a 
wharf this minute, shivering and scared 
to death. Over toward the gas-tanks, 
by the way he was swimming. By 
gracious! now that the world’s turned 
over straight again, I feel I could sleep 
a solid week. Poor cuss! can you im- 
agine him, Ridgeway—” 

“Yes,” I broke in. “I think I can. 
He must have lost his nerve when he 
made out your smoke and shinnied up 
there to stow away, taking the ship’s 
papers with him. He would have at- 
tached some profound importance to 
them—remember, the ‘barbarian,’ eight 
thousand miles from home. Probably 
couldn’t read a word. I suppose the cat 
followed him—the traditional source of 
food. He must have wanted water 
badly.” 

“TI should say! He wouldn’t have 
taken the chances he did.” 

“Well,” I announced, “at any rate, 
I can say it now—there’s another ‘mys- 
tery of the sea’ gone to pot.” 

McCord lifted his heavy lids. 

“No,” he mumbled. “The mystery 
is that a man who has been to sea all 
his life could sail around for three days 
with a man bundled up in his top and 
not know it. When I think of him 
peeking down at me—and playing off 
that damn cat—probably without real- 
izing it—scared to death —by gracious! 
Ridgeway, there was a pair of funks 
aboard this craft, eh? Wow—yow—lI 
could sleep—”’ 

“I should think you could.” 

McCord did not answer. 

“By the way,” | speculated. “I 
guess you were right about Byjérnsen, 
McC ‘ord—that is, his fooling with the 
foretop. He must have been caught 
all of a bunch, eh?” 

‘Again McCord failed to answer. I 
looked up, mildly surprised, and found 
his head hanging back over his chair 
and his mouth opened wide. He was 
asleep. 
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What Is Pure Englishe 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University 


BOHERE is no topic about 
which men dispute 
more frequently, more 
bitterly, or more igno- 
rantly than about the 
right and the wrong 
use of words. Even 
political questions and religious ques- 
tions can be debated with less acrimony 
than linguistic questions. The usual 
explanation of this unexampled acerbity 
in discussion is probably accurate; it 
is that our political and our religious 
opinions are our own and we are indi- 
vidually responsible for them, whereas 
our linguistic opinions are the result of 
habits acquired from those who brought 
us up, so that aspersions on our parts 
of speech appear to us to be reflections 
on our parents. To misuse words, to 
make grammatical blunders, is an evi- 
dence of illiteracy; and to accuse a 
man of illiteracy is to disparage the 
social standing of his father and his 
mother. 

The uneducated are inclined to re- 
sent any speech more polished than 
their own; and the half-educated are 
prompt to believe that their half-knowl- 
edge includes all wisdom. As the half- 
educated acquired their half-knowledge 
from a grammar, they naturally turn 
to it as to an inspired oracle, not sus- 
pecting that the immense majority of 
the grammars in use in our schools un- 
til very recently abounded in unfounded 
assertions about our language and laid 
down rules without validity. And one 
immediate result of this was singularly 
unfortunate. Since some of these new- 
fangled rules had not been known to 
the translators of the Bible, to Shake- 
speare, and to Milton, students were 
called upon to point out the so-called 
“errors” in the writings of these mighty 
masters of language! Not only was this 
absurd, it was also injurious, in that it 
misdirected the effort of those who 
wished to learn how to use English ac- 
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curately. It focused attention on the 
purely negative merit of avoiding er- 
ror instead of centering it on the posi- 
tive merit of achieving sincerity, clarity, 
and vigor. The energies of the students 
were wasted, and worse than wasted, in 
the futilities of what President Stanley 
Hall has contemptuously termed “‘lin- 
guistic manicuring.” 

The same attitude has been taken by 
the highly trained Roman rhetoricians 
toward the Latin of certain of the Fa- 
thers of the Church, the vernacular 
vigor of whose writings did not please 
the ultra-refined ears of the over-edu- 
cated critics. After recording this fact 
in his study of the End of Paganism, 
the wise and urbane Gaston Boissier 
remarked that “‘When we have spent 
all our lives recommending purity and 
correction and elegance—that is to say, 
the lesser merits of style—we often be- 
come incapable of seeing its larger 
merits’; and “‘we set up a standard of 
perfection, based rather on the absence 
of defects than on the presence of real 
qualities; and we are no longer apt to 
appreciate what is new and original.” 

he refined taste of the over-educated 
is always likely to be more appreciative 
of the absence of defects than of the 
presence of what is new and original. 

Like the Roman rhetoricians con- 
temporary with Tertullian, our linguistic 
manicurists are forever recommending 
purity and correctness and elegance, three 
qualities not easy to define. Elegance is 
to be attained only by those who do not 
seek it too assiduously. Correctness is 
likely to be misinterpreted as a com- 
pliance with the rules laid down by the 
uninspired grammarians rather than 
obedience to the larger laws whereby 
the language is freely guided. And 
purity is a chameleon word, changing 
meaning while we are looking at it. 

Many of those who are insisting upon 
the preservation of the purity of our 
language mean that English must be 
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kept free from contamination by foreign 
tongues, that we who use it must re- 
frain from borrowing words from other 
languages and from making new words 
of our own, and that, in short, we must 
stick to the old stock and use nothing 
but what an impassioned orator once 
called “‘real angular Saxon.” Now, it 
needs but a moment’s reflection to show 
that an insistence on this kind of purity 
would deprive English of its immemo- 
rial privilege of helping itself with both 
hands to terms of all sorts from all sorts 
of languages, ancient and modern, civil- 
ized and barbaric. To the exercise of 
this indisputable right English owes its 
unparalleled richness of vocabulary and 
its unequaled wealth of words, more or 
ess equivalent, yet deftly discriminated 
by delicate shades of difference. 

Of course, this power to enrich itself 
from other tongues is not peculiar to 
English; and every other language has 
proitably availed itself of its freedom 
to annex the outlying words it needed 
for the extension of its linguistic fron- 
tiers. When Latin was a living speech 
t was continually levying upon Greek 
for yo terms it lacked itself. In Latin 
the vocabulary of philosophy, for ex- 
imple, was almost exclusively derived 
from the Greek, just as in English the 

cabularies of millinery and of cookery 
and of war are derived from the French. 

If the preservation of the purity of 
English meant that we must exclude 
from our language every word not na- 
tive to our speech, erecting a prohibi- 
tive tariff-wall to keep out all imported 
terms, then it would become the duty 
of every lover of our tongue to advocate 
impurity. To do its work, our language, 
like every other, ancient and modern, 
needs now and again to be replenished 
and reinvigorated by fresh blood. Just 
as the population of the British Isles is 
Celtic and Roman, Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman, and just as the population of 
the United States is compounded of a 
variety of ethnic ingredients, so the 
English language, the joint possession 
of British and Americans, is itself a 
melting- pot, a linguistic crucible into 
which have been thrown words from 
every possible source. 

_As the vocabularies of war, of mil- 
linery, and of cookery have been re- 
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cruited from the French, so the vocabu- 
lary of shipping has been recruited from 
the Dutch and the Scandinavian, and 
the vocabulary of music from the Italian. 
The vocabulary of philosophy is partly 
Latin, but mainly Greek; and even the 
rude dialects of the American Indians 
have been laid under contribution to 
describe things native to North America 
—moccasin, for example, and tepee and 
totem. Certain Dutch words—stoop (a 
flight of stairs), for one, and boss for 
another— were imported into general 
English use from America—from the 
New Amsterdam which is now New 
York. 

In all these cases the words which 
were adopted from foreign tongues are 
now regarded as native; they have been 
completely assimilated; and the lan- 
guage is the richer for their inclusion with- 
in it. Even the most pedantic of purists 
unconsciously employs countless terms 
which he would be compelled by his 
principles to reject if he stopped to con- 
sider that they are not outgrowths of 
the native stock. We all use words for 
what they mean to us now and here, 
without regard to their remoter source 
in some other tongue once upon a time, 
and without regard to their exact mean- 
ing in that other tongue. ‘‘ Language as 
written, as spoken, is an art and not a 
science,” Professor Gildersleeve has as- 
serted, adding the encouraging com- 
ment that “the study of origins, of 
etymology, has very little, if anything, 
to do with the practice of speaking and 
writing. The affinity of English with 
Greek and Latin is a matter that does 
not enter into the artistic consciousness 
of the masses that own the language.” 

To the pedants and to the purists 
no declaration could be more shocking 
than that the masses own the language; 
and yet no assertion is more solidly 
rooted in fact and more often empha- 
sized by those who have trained them- 
selves to a mastery of their own tongue. 
The fastidious French poet Malherbe, 
when asked as to the propriety of 
word, used to refer the inquirer to the 
porters of the Haymarket in Paris say- 
ing that these were his masters in lan- 
guage. The fastidious Cicero was con- 
stantly refreshing his own scholarly 
vocabulary by the apt terms he took 
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over from Plautus, who had found them 
in the tenements of the Roman popu- 
lace. And the wise Roger Ascham put 
the case pithily when he wrote in his 
Toxophilus that “he that will write 
well in any tongue must follow the 
counsel of Aristotle, to speak as the 
common people do, to think as the wise 
men do.” 

Language can be made in the library, 
no doubt, and in the laboratory also, 
but it is most often and most effectively 
created in the workshop and in the 
market - place, where the imaginative 
energy of our race expresses itself spon- 
taneously in swiftly creating the lacking 
term in response to the unexpected de- 
mand. Nothing could be better, each 
in its own way, than picturesque vo- 
cables like scarehead and loan-shark, 
wind -jammer and hen- minded, all of 
them American contributions to the 
English language and all of them ex- 
amples of the purest English. Hen- 
minded is an adjective devised by Mr. 
Howells to describe those “women who 
are so common in all walks of life, and 
who are made up of only one aim at a 
time, and of manifold anxieties at all 
times.”” Scarehead and loan-shark are 
the products of the newspaper office, 
while wind-jammer was put together by 
some down-east sailor-man, inheritor of 
the word-forming gift of his island an- 
cestors who helped to harry the Armada. 
“‘Wind-jammer,” remarked Professor 
Gildersleeve, trained by his intimate 
knowledge of Greek to appreciate verbal 
vigor as well as verbal delicacy, “ Wind- 
jammer isa fine word, I grant, and so 
is every Anglo-Saxon compound that 
grows and is not made.” 

But all new words are not of necessity 
good words. Ben Jonson, who was 
himself a frequent maker of new words, 
displayed his shrewdness when he de- 
clared that “Custom is the most certain 
Mistress of Language as the publicke 
stampe makes the current money,” 
adding as a caution, “But wee must 
not be too frequent with the mint, 
every day coyning.” 

Our treasury is enriched when we 
take over needed terms from abroad 
and reissue them stamped with our 
own image and superscription. There 
is no damage to the purity of English 


if the borrowed words are absolutely 
assimilated; but there is danger when 
they remain outlanders and refuse to 
take out their naturalization paper: 
Moccasin and boss, lieutenant and omele, 
waltz and tremolo are now citizens of 
our vocabulary, although they. wer 
once immigrants admitted on suffer- 
ance. Unfortunately, hosts of othe: 
linguistic importations have retained 
their foreign spelling, often with alien 
accents, and have kept their un-English 
pronunciation. Ennui and genre and 
nuance are not yet acclimated in Eng- 
lish speech, because they cannot be pro- 
nounced properly by those unfamiliar 
with spoken French. Quite as bad is 
the case of défi and métier and rile, 
all of which still wear the accents of 
their native tongue, abhorrent in Eng- 
lish orthography. 

Probably chauffeur and garage have 
come to stay; they are not transients, 
but permanent boarders in that inn of 
strange meetings which the English 
language is. But chauffeur offensively 
violates the principles of our spelling— 
in so far as such principles exist; and 
garage still preserves its foreign pro- 
nunciation—although there are some 
already who have had the courage so 
to speak it as to rhyme it with marriage, 
thus anglicizing it once for all. It is 
pleasant to see that there are others 
who do not shrink from speaking and 
writing risky in place of risqué, and 
brusk in place of brusque, just as the 
French have transmogrified riding-coat 
and roast beef into redingote and rosbif. 

The real danger of impurity lies not 
in taking over foreign terms, but in 
employing them without taking them 
over completely. Either a word is Eng- 
lish or it is not. If it is not English, 
a speaker or a writer who knows his 
business ought to be able to get along 
without it. There is no imperative 
call for us to borrow mise-en-scéne or 
premiére, for instance, artiste or dénoue- 
ment, witgeist or rifacimento; and it 
is perfectly possible to express in our 
own tongue the meanings conveyed by 
these terms imported in the original 
package. 

On the other hand, if a word is now 
English, whatever its earlier origin, then 
it ought to be treated as English, de- 
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rived of its foreign accents, and forced 
to take an English plural. No one 
loubts for a moment that cherub and 
‘erion, medium and index can claim 
eood standing in our English vocabu- 
iry, yet we find a pedant now and then 
who still bestows upon these helpless 
ords the plurals they had to use in 
heir native tongues, and who there- 
fore writes cherubim and criteria, media 
and indices, violating the grammatical 
purity of English. The pedant who 
is guilty of this affectation is “showing 
off,” as the boys say; he is trying to 
display his acquaintance with foreign 
languages; and he is only revealing his 
ignorance of his own tongue. It is 
blank ignorance, intensihed by sheer 
affectation, which tempts any one to 
speak of a foyer-hall or of a grille-room, 
misbegotten hybrids impossible to a 
man who is on speaking terms with 
either English or French. ‘This same 
combination of ignorance and affecta- 
tion is responsible for emp and 
répertoire, when we have already the 
simple English employee and repertory 
And no phrase of contempt is cutting 
enough for those friends of aviation 
who persist in calling a shed wherein 
a flying-machine is sheltered a hangar, 
in blissful unconsciousness ilies hangar 
is simply the exact French equivalent 
for shed. Osteocephalic ignorance could 
but one step further; and we may 
expect to see it bestowing a pedantic 
plural upon omnibus, terming those use- 
ful vehicles omnib1. 
It cannot be said too emphatically 
or too often that English is pure only 


love 


when it conforms to the free genius of 


our energetic and imaginative mother- 
tongue. It does not matter whether 
the word or the term or the usage is 
new - fangled or old - fashioned, Anglo- 
Saxon or Romance, borrowed from a 
barbaric tongue or made out of hand 
to meet the pressing necessity of the 
moment, if it is in accord with the spirit 
and tradition of the language it is pure. 
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\ good omen it is that there has re- 
cently been founded in Great Britain 
a new organization designed to spread 
abroad a knowledge of the true theory 
and ae proper practice of the English 
language. It will encourage “‘those who 
possess the word-making faculty to ex- 
it freely.” It will advocate the 
thorough anglicizing of all alien words 
de serving of incorporation into English, 
thus defending the purity of the lan- 
guage against the pedants. In the soci- 
ety's preliminary pamphlet, in its dec- 
laration of principles, which is really a 
ringing declaration of independence from 
pedantry and from the false idea of 
purity, there is this very significant 
passage: “Believing that language is 
or should be democratic both in char- 
acter and origin, and that its best word- 
makers are the uneducated, and not the 
educated, classes, we would prefer vivid 
popular terms to the artificial creations 
of scientists. We shall often do better 
by inquiring, for instance, not what 
name the inventor gave to his new ma- 
chine, but what it is sages by the work- 
men who handle and in adopting 
their homespun terms and giving them 
literary currency we shall help to pre- 
serve the living and the popular char- 
acter of our speech.” ‘This new British 
organization is headed by the new poet- 
laureate; and it is felicitously entitled 
the “Society for Pure English.” 

There is need of a corresponding or- 
ganization on this side of the Atlantic; 
and as the French Academy is the 
guardian of the French language, cau- 
tiously giving its sanction to the new 
words and new usages spontaneously 
created in response to new necessities, 
so the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters may in time take upon itself to 
defend the true purity of English against 
the pedants who are ever its most in- 
sidious enemies, dangerous to the im- 
perative freedom of our noble tongue, 
which is the birthright of both British 


and Americans. 
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SO ANNY struggled des- 

perately, emitted un- 
~ i successful noises, then, 
» by a process of twist 
4 and upheaval, fought 


a HRI 
¢ his way back to winter 


rs Messe daylight. There was 


snow in the torn lining of his cap, up 
both sleeves, in the wrist-bands of both 
mittens, in the tops of both shoes—but 
in only one ear. Through the other he 
heard the derisive shouts of ruffians pro- 
ceeding on their devastating way. The 
snow was of the clammy, transitory sort, 
and had already started a little river 
down his neck; his arithmetic, when 
found, was soggy; his ears were hot and 
his hands cold; and, worst of all, three 
girls gave him their giggling sympathy. 
Yet the look that Ranny threw after the 
sliding, pushing, snowballing scalawags 
was only one part anger to three parts 
longing. 

All the blowy, solitary way from the 
church corner home Ranny ruminated 
upon the phenomenon of friendship. 
There might have been one, he thought, 
in all that barbarian crew to stand up 
for him and say, “Aw, let ’im alone; 
wha’s the matter with ya?” and after- 
ward go sliding with him on the hill back 
of Miller’s barn or make a snow-man 
with a broad grin and a smoke-pipe. 
There might have been such a person, 
but there was not—and there never had 
been. For, though Ranny looked upon 
life with the experienced eyes of eight- 
going-on-nine, though he had once had 
his name in the paper and once nar- 
rowly escaped going to jail, though he 
had a velocipede, a drug-store (in sea- 
son), and five guinea-pigs—not to men- 
tion a baby sister—and though he was 
usually on the best of terms with the 
juvenile world, he had never had a chum. 
So far as he knew he had no enemy, and 
yet, somehow, he had no friend. 
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“Frogtown,” and whose father was he! 
by adults to be something of a pub! 
misfortune, was not without a cron 
“Sausage” Buckley and Ted were cor 
stantly together; they would fight f 
each other at any time—except, o/ 
course, when they were fighting 
each other. Even Ranny’s downfall had 
been due to an offensive alliance betwee: 
“Fatty” Hartman and Bud Hicks. T] 
three of them had been trudging alon 
by the brick church, Ranny in the mid 
dle, boasting peacefully and thinking of 
nothing in particular, when suddenly Bud 
had stooped over as if to tie his sho 
“Fatty” had given an unexpected shove, 
and Ranny had toppled over the crouch- 
ing Bud into the soggy snow-bank. 
When he reached home he smuggled 
the water-logged arithmetic into thé 
sitting-rocm and put it behind the coal- 
stove todry. Presently he went out and 
threw snowballs at a knot-hole in th 
wood-shed—a sorry sport, owing to the 
lack of some one who could throw almost “Th 





as well but not quite. little.” 
The vague longing retired into the versati 
back yard of Ranny’s consciousness, but helpful 
in the evening it came forth with start- “Moth 
ling abruptness. It was at that pleas- “Wi 
antly precarious hour when the sands of What | 
wakefulness were running low. At any “Tn 
moment father might look up from his and—4 
paper and say: “Wi 
**Mother, isn’t it about time that a Ran 
mutual young acquaintance of ours was the ca 
going to bed?” And, no matter how could 
absurdly early it was, mother would : “A 
agree. These people stood up for each an’ ca 
other almost as if they were friends. : and ¢: 

Ranny had finished his number work ; have 
—for better or for worse—but had hesi- thing.’ 
tated to close the book for fear of dis- duce fF 
turbing the peaceful scene. But mother H “W 
had no such qualms; glancing up from someb 
her sewing, she suddenly exclaimed: : Bud I 
“Why, Ranny, dear, what’s the matte: ; call ‘I 
with your book? It’s all stained and ; As : 
wrinkled.” . comp: 
conve 
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*That’s nothin’. It fell in the snow a 
little.’ With one of those quick con- 
versational turns that are sometimes so 
helpful in emergencies Ranny added, 
“Mother, I wisht I had a friend.” 

“Why, vou have lots of friends, dear. 
What do you mean?” 

“I mean chums like Ted an’ Sausage 
and—pert’ near ever’ body.” 

“What a horrid nickname for a boy.” 

Ranny saw that he would have to put 
the case in language which a mother 
could understand. 

**A friend,” he said, “‘tells ya secrets 
an’ comes home from school with ya 
and calls ya by your last name, an’ ya 
have fun ever’ Saturday, an’—ever’- 
thing.”” It seemed wisest not to intro- 
duce pugilism into the discussion. 

“Why don’t you make friends with 
somebody at school,” asked father, “like 
Bud Hicks or that Hartman boy you 
call ‘Fatty’?” 

\s though she rated father’s taste in 
companions rather low, mother gave the 
conversation another twist. 


, WHEN FOUNI 


WAS SOGGY 


“Father, I think it’s 
started to Sunday-school. 


Ranny 
He would be 
sure to find a nice playmate there.” 

It was mother-like to take advantage 


time 


of a situation that way. For a long time 
Ranny had hung suspended between op- 
posing views on the subject of Sunday- 
school. Mother had been distinctly 
though not insistently favorable, but 
father had a theory that it was not wise 
to take religious instruction “on an 
empty mind.” 

“Wait until he’s a little older,” father 
had always said; “it will do him more 
good.” 

To-night, however, after a brief dis- 
cussion, father gave in, and it was agreed 
that Ranny was to set sail for the higher 
life on the following Sunday—by an odd 
coincidence, in the very church into 
whose snow-bank he had plunged that 
afternoon; and Ranny’s wishes had not 
been consulted in this case any more 
than in the other. There might have 
been further sociability but for the 
bad taste of the sitting-room clock, 
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which called attention to itself by strik- 
ing nine. 

In the secular days that intervened 
there were no further outrages (except 
amusing ones involving other victims); 
but still Ranny, though exposing himself 
constantly, had contracted no friend- 
ships. By Sunday morning he had begun 
to share mother’s hope that something 
of the sort might grow out of Sunday- 
school. 

It devolved upon mother to conduct 
her son to his first session, because, as 
the less reverent parent observed, she 
knew the ropes better than he did; and 
since it was important that he be prompt 
on the first day, it still lacked ten min- 
utes of half-past nine when Ranny, ele- 
gantly dressed and hopeful, and only a 
little scared, was delivered over to a tall, 
whiskered man who for a moment ceased 
to look austere and asked, “‘ How old are 
you, my little man?” Ranny replied, 
** Kight-going-on-nine,”” and was told to 
go and sit with the three other boy s over 
by that colored window. 

These youth, he found upon inspec- 
tion, were packed into a giggling mass at 
one end of the pew, on the theory, ad- 
vanced by Tom Rucker, that the teacher 


was so fat she needed all the rest of 


the seat. 
point, 


Though skeptical upon this 
Ranny was delighted with the in- 


formal character of the proceedings a 
promptly converted himself into a hil: 
ous sardine. 

Also it was good to see Tom Ruck 
there. Tom was the only one of ¢t 
class, eve ntually numbering eight, w 
was in Ranny’s room at the Center bui 
ing; as such Tom formed a connectir 
link between secular and religious 
struction. He was about Ranny’s heig! 
but somewhat slighter in build; he wi 
freckles the year round. At school 
was distinguished for his ability to m« 
his ears by some mysterious intern 
power. Also he was the inventor a: 
sole proprietor of the diversion of wed 
ing his knees under his desk in such 
way that by vibrating upon his toes | 
could produce a small earthquake th 
was distracting to young and old. H 
was a fellow of infinite jest and lo 
marks in deportment. In 
was the kind of boy one exchang: 
snickers with whenever the teacher sa 
a funny big word like “‘conglomerati 

Miss Binford came 
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me, and proved to be 
vung and pretty, but 

short of the ad- 
ince notices as to 
eness. Ranny was 
ivorably -impressed 

t only by her gra- 
sus welcome to the 
ew pupil, but also by 
he edible-looking, un- 
asonable gooseber- 
es on her hat. 

The lesson that day 
ymcerned the for- 
iveness of enemies. 
Love your enemies,” 

the Golden Text ad- 
nonished. “‘Do good 

them which hate 
you.” Miss Binford 
was eloquent § and 
helpful on the subject, and the goose- 
berries swayed violently with her earnest 
nods. It was not enough, she pointed 
out, to love those who love us; sinners 
do that sort of thing constantly. If 
some one smites us on one cheek we 
hould turn the other. (Miss Binford 
llustrated this graphically with her own 
cheeks, and Ranny wondered whether 
inv one had been smiting them lately.) 
“We cannot expect to have our own sins 
forgiven,” she concluded, “unless we 
forgive our enemies.” 

Ranny was impressed and vaguely 
troubled. Thinking about it afterward, 
he wished the teacher might have been 
a little more explicit on certain points: 
he had not liked to ask questions before 
all these ady anced students of theology. 
If it was so important to forgive one’s 
enemies, what would a person do who 
had no enemies to forgive? How did the 
likable Miss Binford, for example, keep 
up her supply of foes? As he considered 
these matters in that quiescent hour 
which followed the mid-afternoon Sun- 
day dinner, Ranny reached the conclu- 
sion that it was much more important 
that he have an enemy than that he have 
afriend. Sinners went in for friendships, 
Miss Binford had said (and Ranny knew 
cases in point); conversely, having a 
friend must be dangerously near sinful. 

With characteristic singleness of pur- 
pose he tried the new conception upon 
various schoolmates during the early 
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HE HAD BEEN ASKED TO ¢ TO THE BLACK 
BOARD WHILE HIS FOOTWEAR WAS OFF ON A TRIP 


days of the week; these boys did not 
know it, but they were being sized up for 
the position of private enemy to Ran- 
dolph Harrington Dukes. “Fatty” 
Hartman was discreetly rejected because 
he was too big, Bud Hicks because in 
times of hostility he would be too hard 
to forgive. Their shortcomings were in 
a sense unfortunate, because mother, 
who had vetoed these boys as friends, 
would no doubt have welcomed either 
of them as an enemy. If Ranny had 
been able to frame his desire into a want 
advertisement, as one seeking a family 
horse, it would have read something like 
this: 
ENEMY WANTED 
Small and gentle and fond of children. 


R. H. Dukes. 


On Thursday came the realization 
that, with the week slipping fatally 
toward another Sabbath, he was still on 
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terms of sinful amity with the world. In 
a spirit of desperation, and not without 
regrets, Ranny finally settled upon Tom 
Rucker to fill the position. Tom’s quali- 
fications were numerous. Neither too 
muscular nor too aggressive for comfort 
and of a likable and genial disposition 
withal, Tom would make an ideal tem- 
porary enemy, with little danger of be- 
coming permanent. Tom had no ally 
sworn to re ady violence. Moreover, be- 
ing a Sunday-school pupil of the brick- 
church faith, Tom would understand the 
rules governing forgiveness—in fact, Tom 
had seemed so familiar with the doctrine 
that while Miss Binford was expounding 
it he had not found it necessary to listen, 
but had secretly pointed out how funny 
the superintendent’s whiskers looked in 
the shaft of yellow light from the colored 
window. 

Ranny searched his memory for some 
grievance against Tom, but without re- 
ward. Tom had not participated in the 
late unpleasantness at the church snow- 
bank, having, in fact, been kept in that 
afternoon for slipping off his rubber 
boots (as if it were Tom’s fault that one 
of the boots had been passed back the 
aisle by willing hands, and that he had 
been asked to go to the blackboard while 
his footwear was off on a trip). True, 
Tom had poured water down Ranny’s 
neck during the series of persecutions 
attending the letter-writing episode, but, 
try as he would, Ranny could not get 
angry over this ancient injury. On the 
whole, it seemed best to start a new 
grievance. 

Accordingly, at half-past three on 
Thursday afternoon, in fulfilment of his 
preliminary Christian duty, Ranny sol- 
emnly punched Tom Rucker in the 
region of the floating ribs. He pointed 
out that Tom was a hopeless victim of 
freckles, and that he had ears something 
like a donkey’s. 

Tom, cut down in the middle of « 
waggish remark, was taken conplande 
by surprise. 

** Aw, wha’—wha’—wha’s the matter 


” 


with ya?” he asked, backing against 
Curtiss’s picket-fence. 

This offensive question admitted ot 
but one answer, and the militant brick- 
churchman landed a blow immediately 
below Tom’s right ear. 


Here Tom did a surprising thing; h: 
neither struck back according to th 
best secular usage nor turned the oth. 
cheek in obedience to the Scriptures. H, 
ran away. Once he stopped and picke 
up a piece of frozen snow, looked a: 
it thoughtfully, and dropped it again 
Presently he disappeared from view 
full-fledged enemy! 

Public opinion was openly favorabk 
Ranny felt that his position in society 
was notably improved. 

“What "d he do to ya?” 
asked. 

Fearing that his true motive would b« 
hard to explain to the Philistines, Rann 
answered evasively: 

“He better not get smart with me!’ 

All present then declared simultane- 
ously that Tom had better not get smart 
with them. Instead of turning home- 
ward at the church corner Ranny drifted 
with the crowd to Cook’s hardware store, 
where all parties “skinned the cat” upon 
the hitching-rail until Mr. Cook person- 
ally requested them to stop—not in so 
many words, but by flourishing a snow- 
shovel. As the atternoon ebbed, Rann, 
gradually went home. 

Mother, little knowing what a des- 
perate character her son had become 
since their last meeting, intrusted to him 
the care of the baby. In the secrecy of 
the bedroom he took his youthful siste1 
into his confidence, glad to put the case 
in audible words. 

“I got a enemy. I will furgive ‘im 
to-morra’. I couldn’t furgive ’im to-day 
because he ran off.” 

The baby seemed duly impressed, and 
said, “‘ Blah!” 

“But he better not git smart aroun’ 
me!’ Ranny added. 

The next day hostile sentiments were 
carried back and forth by volunteer 
trouble-makers, but by the time school 
was out Ranny, who was tired of having 
an enemy, approached Tom with an 
olive branch. 

“Come ’ere, Tom,” he said. 

“Well, whatcha want?” the enemy 
asked, refusing to leave his companions. 

Ranny would have preferred privacy, 
but had to make the best of the faulty 
situation. 

“T's all right,” 
ya.” 


Bud Hicks 


he said. “I furgive 
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“What are va talkin’ about?” Tom 
asked. The others, thinking Ranny had 
invented some new form of insult, closed 
n with high hopes. 

It seemed to Ranny that his opponent 
showed surprising obtuseness for a vet- 
eran Sunday-school student; but since he 
could not say offhand just what he was 
forgiving Tom for, he had to temporize. 

“You know—like they tell ya in 
Sunday-school.” 

\t this there was a wild outburst of 
heathenish glee, and Ranny was handled 
roughly by one and all. ‘‘ Fatty” scored 
a popular success by touching Ranny’s 
head and making motions as of rapidly 
revolving wheels. There was a move- 
ment on foot to wash Ranny’s face, but 
the victim broke away amid a shower of 
snowballs. 

Moist and disheartened, shorn of his 
new prestige, and dubious about the 
future, Ranny went home. And thourh 
Saturday was a time of mild sunshine 
and adhesive snow, with the streets full 
of farmers’ bob-sleds, Ranny kept much 
to the back yard, safe from persecution. 
lhe long, lonely day drew to a close, and 
he faced another Sunday-school with an 
unforgiven enemy who would be there 
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11S YOUTHFUL SISTER INTO HIS CONPIDENCE 


in person. Yet what could you do when 
your enemy declined to be forgiven and 
went in for popular ridicule? 

The lesson at Ranny’s second Sunday- 
school was about another matter (ap- 
parently of special interest to gardeners), 
but first there was a moment of review. 

“Who can tell,” Miss Binford asked, 
“what the lesson was last Sunday?” 

There was a moment of profound si- 
lence, during which one could hear what 
the superintendent was saying to the 
Bible class. 

“Andrew, can’t you tell us?” 

The youth with the red bow necktie, 
finding himself cornered, tried to escape 
with David the giant-killer, but was 
repulsed with heavy loss. 

Finally Ranny raised a timid hand. 

“What was it, Randolph?” the teacher 
asked. 

“You should furgive your enemies.” 

*That’s right, Randolph!” The goose- 
berry season was over now on Miss Bin- 
ford’s hat, and green roses waved their 
delight at Ranny’s virtues. “The new 
scholar was the one- who remembered. 
Now to-day let’s all pay close attention 
and be good little boys like Randolph.” 
The bright new scholar flushed under 
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the unweicome tribute, his guilty secret 
burning in his throat like a live coal. 
Out of a corner of his eye he saw a baleful 
wrinkle on Tom’s freckled nose and 
noted the derisive movement of the 
accomplished ears. As far as Ranny was 
concerned, Miss Binford’s exposition of 
the Parable of the Sowers fell upon stony 
ground; he was glad when the unprof- 
itable session was at an end. 

With the fading daylight his gloom 
deepened. In his brief career as a sinner 
he had already discovered that con- 
science hurts more at twilight than in the 
morning. Although Miss Binford had 
not said anything specific on the subject, 
he knew very well what happened to 
yersons who were wicked. ‘Ted Blake 
bad only recently explained the matter 
in vivid detail, and Ted was an authority 
on wickedness, both by inheritance and 
in his own right. As Ranny stood at 
the sitting-room window and looked out 
upon the purpling snow, his spirits sank 
lower and lower, and the lump in his 
throat swelled and rose like a great hot 
balloon. 

“What's the matter, dear?” mother 
asked, laying a cool hand upon his fore- 
head. “Aren’t you feeling well? 

Although he would have defended his 
shameful secret against harshness, or 
even ridicule, sympathy was more than 
his overbrimming heart could bear; so 
in the presence of his parents and the 
astonished baby he broke down. The 
baby started a sympathetic wail and 
was only comforted after a series of un- 
hygienic “‘oops”’ conducted by father. 

Ranny told his story between contrac- 
tions of the diaphragm. 

‘The Sunday-school teacher said for 
us to furgive our enemies—I hadn’t no 
enemy, so I picked on Tom Rucker—he 
gets mad an’ runs away an’ ever’ thing 
he won’t let me furgive ’im—I hate ’im 
| can’t go to heaven.” Irrelevantly he 
added, “ Neither c’n Ted Blake.” 

There was silence while the parents 
exchanged perplexed glances. 

“You'd better straighten out his the- 
ology,” said father. “I’m better at 
wagon-making.” 

“He ought to have begun with the 
Old Testament,” said mother, thought- 
fully. “Children understand that bet- 
ter. It’s all mght, dear. You're not a 


bad boy. Now tell me just what yo 
said after you struck Tom.” 

“The nex’ day, I said, ‘I furgive ya.’ 

Here father snorted and had to by 
suppressed. 

“Don’t worry about it any mor 
dear,” mother said. “To-morrow yo 
must go to Tom Rucker and say you ar 
sorry. It’s he that must do the forgiving 
this time.” 

“Stick to him till he does,” fathe: 
added. 

Surprising information was forthcom 
ing; it seemed that it was not reall 
necessary to have an enemy. Many 
good people never had them at all. The 
important thing was not to hate any- 
body. 

“Tom must be a very bad boy,” said 
father, dolefully. 

“He ain’t, either,” was Ranny’s indig- 
nant reply. “‘He don’t say bad words 
or steal or throw rocks—hardly ever.” 

“Vm glad of that.” To mother h 
added some mysterious remarks about 
reaction from hostility. 

The next afternoon, in accordance 
with a matured plan, Ranny left the 
other hen at the gate of the school- 
house and hurried away as one who had 
an important engagement with his sled 
A detour of the back streets brought him 

Cedar Avenue, where Tom should 
soon be making his way homeward. In 
order not to reveal himself prematurely, 
Ranny hid behind a large tree; a small 
dog came floundering through the snow 
and threatened to dislodge him, but 
proved to be curious rather than hungry. 
Ranny kicked the tree nervously for a 
long time, but at last the enemy hove 
in sight, unsupported and unattended, 
alternately taking two or three running 
steps and sliding. Ranny stepped out 
and confronted him. 

“Hello, Tom,” he said, with what was 
intended for a cordial smile. 

‘Aw, let me alone,” said Tom, making 
a circle toward the street. 

With a desperate feeling that his 
chance was slipping away again, Ranny 
forgot the formula that mother had pre- 
scribed. 

“Doggone ya! If ya don’t let me fur- 
give ya, I'll punch ya one!” 

Punching took place forthwith—but 
not in accordance with the threat. 
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lom’s fist flew out defensively and 
grazed his tormentor’s cheek; its part- 
ner landed a jolting blow under Ranny’s 
eye. The two boys clenched, stru rgled 
tor leg-holds, and fe I into the deep snow, 
fom unmistakably on top. Somehow 
they had fallen upside down to each 
ther, and lom’s boots were waving 
rilously over Ranny’s face. At this 
point Ranny gave up trying to remem- 
ber the rules of Christian conduct; he 
only knew that he had no desire to con- 
tinue this unprofitable warfare. So he 
addressed Tom's feet as follows: 

“Rucker, I bet 
e’n sling a snowball 
straighter ’n you.” 

** Aw, Va can’t, 
ne ithe re plic d } om, 
magnanimously. 
Vhus a friendship was 
horn. 

They gave each oth- 
r a sketchy brushing 
off, then threw snow- 
balls until they almost 
hit a window and 
deemed it best to go 
elsewhere. For atime 
they slid at a fine place 
by a leaky hydrant. 
lom amazingly pro- 
duced two cents, which 
they ran through in no 
time at Mrs. Leon- 
ard’s candy-store. Af- 
ter refreshment they 
jumped on a bob-sled 
and rode clear to the 
third - ward SC hool - 
house. On the way 
back they made a big 
snowball and rolled it 
down the hill back of 
the old tannery. They 
trod a wheel-shaped 
design in the snow and 
quarreled amicably 
about who should be 
the fox. 

For the remaining days of their hith- 
erto wasted lives they planned a series 
of lavish entertainments which included 
crawling through a hay tunnel, selling 
drugs in Ranny’s “secret den” (only 
not now, because everything was “froze 
up and busted”), building a snow- 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 778.—70 
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house behind Tom’s barn, skating on 
the “Frogtown” pond, coasting down 
choice, exclusive hills, making life difh- 
cult for “‘old Millsy” in school and well- 
nigh impossible for “Fatty” Hartman. 
Vague promises were exchanged, involv- 
ing spring and summer diversions. They 
Dukesed and Ruckered each other os- 
tentatiously; they devised a private 
*holler’’ for summoning each other out 
of homes. 

(here were informal discussions of 
the prodigious quantity of confectionery 
they would consume if they were mill- 


! 
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YS CLENCHED AND FELL INTO THE DEEP S\ ‘ 


ionaires, the uselessness of girls in prac- 
tical affairs, how ridiculous Chinamen 
were, moving pictures, collections of 
burned-out electric-light carbons, three 
sure cures for warts, and the importance 
of having a dog. They proved to have 
common tastes in jokes and a common 
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distrust of Indians. In fact, save for a 
studied silence upon religious matters, 
they had run the whole gamut of human 
interests and emotions when finally, in 
the fast-failing twilight, they arrived at 
Ranny’s gate. 

“Goo” by, Rucker,” said Ranny. 
** Don’t furgit the holler.” 

No, | won’t. wisten fr it in the 
mornin’.” 

* All right. Goo’-by.” 

**Goo’-by, Dukes. Don’t tell ‘Fatty’ 
what I said.” 

“No, | won't. Goo’-by. 

*“Goo’-by.” 

Waiting for a moment until Tom’s 
form had faded into the dusk, Ranny 


” 


hurried in to enlighten his family as t 
the startling change that had taken plac: 
in Lakeville society. As he entered th: 
side door mother gave him an anxious 
penetrating glance. 

“For goodness’ sake, Ranny!” sh 
cried, as she pulled him into the lamp- 
light, ““where have you been—and what 
have you been doing to your clothes 
and what on earth is the matter with 
your face?” 

Ranny was surprised to find that th 
area below one eye was tender to moth- 
er’s touch. 

“| had a fight with Rucker,” he said, 
with a glowing, discolored smile. ‘‘ He’s 
my friend!” 


Encounter 


BY DOROTHEA MACKELLAR 


AS I walked over Tarra plain the wind blew keenly sweet. 

The sky was blue and fleecy-white, and at my lagging feet 
The close-bit grass grew thick and green; but weary came my breath 
As I went over Tarra plain whom should I meet but Death. 


He went afoot, he bore no scythe, no skeleton was he, 

But broad of chest and narrow-flanked as would a greyhound be; 
Strong jaws he had, and thirsty lips; his eyes were gray as Fear; 
And while he looked my troubled mind became unearthly clear. 


The blood ran backward in my veins, but when he spoke my name 
My flagging spirit leaped on high and trembled like a flame; 

The air around was mortal cold, I shivered in the sun, 

But life was running strong and full as it had never done. 


His smile was like the glint of fire upon an Eastern blade; 
I watched those cruel, curving lips, most bitterly afraid, 


But all my soul resisted him. 


“QO brave and wise!” said he, 


“*How has she failed, my sister Life, that you should call to me?” 


Naught moved on Tarra plain except the shadow of a cloud; 

My heart as though ’twould stifle me beat hurriedly and loud, 
And dumb I felt him touch it, dumb I turned to watch him pass, 
And saw how purple flowers bloomed behind him in the grass. 


Never was I so much alive since first my days began, 
And like a fire before the wind my eager longings ran, 
For I will see some beauty yet, and stand some hazards fine, 
Before the last adventure when those cold lips cling to mine. 
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The Ancient Barrier of the Pyrenees 


BY HILAIRI 


he HEN a man goes south- 

: * ward through the Gauls 

and best of all on foot 

5 —he goes through one 

3 district after another 

WY which, though varying 

»from garden to pas- 
tures, from pastures to deserted upland 
moors and back to gardens again, pass 
fromoneintotheotherwithlittleof abrupt 
transition. The forests he passes 
through, though ancient, are orderly. 
Even the dead volcanoes of the central 
knot are guardians rather than lords of 
the flats below them; and as he comes 
down their farther slopes to the sheet 
of vineyards along the southern. rivers 
he has everywhere found the many 
landscapes of his journey maintaining 
a certain scale, moderate and apt to the 
high civilization of France. He _ has 
seen nothing awful; he has been ar- 
rested by nothing tremendous in nature; 


he will rather remember the works of 


man; for France (save for the marshy 
gate to the northeast) is everywhere in- 
closed by mountains or sea, and within 
that inclosure is a habitation for men. 
But at last from some swell of land, 
not high, rising from the valley of the 
Garonne or of the Adour, or from that 
great Domitian Way which was the 
earliest triumph of Rome outside her 
Italian boundaries, he will perceive the 
sunlit sky in the south to be distin- 
guished by a high and not uneven 
line, faint but continuously discernible 
throughout all the stretch of the hori- 
zon; and all below this line is of a 
graver, mistier tint of blue. ‘This broad, 
faint belt, lifted high and seemingly 
separate from the world, he may take 
for a very distant and_ singularly 
changeless bank of cloud; it has the 
even texture and the distance of a cloud 
in still air, and it comes too much 
against heaven for him to think of it 
at first (after so many hundred miles 
of undulating fields) as being anything 
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but of the sky. But that line does not 
move; and as he still goes southward 
through the day it still stands unchang- 
ing between him and the sun. It is lost 
only to the left and to the right in in- 
finities of distance. It is so little broken 
by darker shadows against its universal 
gray that if it is not the bank of cloud 
it seemed, it must be a giant’s wall ris- 
ing sheer up out of France. That line 
is the Pyrenees. 

[ saw it thus when first I went out 
ten years ago with the intention of dis- 
covery. I had then, in seeing what so 
many millions have seen in just this 
sudden fashion, an experience as novel 
as a landfall, as fresh as the finding of 
an unknown world. And there is some- 
thing about this ordered, even, and un- 
changing height which, though I have 
repeated that experience now very often 
and in varied seasons, forbids it ever to 
lose its original appeal. 1 could almost 
say that everything I have known grows 
stale except good verse and the Pyte- 
nees. 

This great rampart runs unbroken 
from the sea to the sea for two hundred 
and fifty miles. So even is it that no 
break or saddle cuts it—as the Alps are 
cut continually, as the Carpathians 
everywhere. The paths and tracks by 
which men painfully surmount it, nu- 
merous enough, rise up with the moun- 
tain slopes into the sky. When a man 
wanders into the heart of the chain he 
must climb on to the ridge of it and 
there find no more than a notch or neck 
but slightly bitten below the higher 
ridge on every side. Save for the broad 
Cerdagne, chiseled widely southward 
out of the mass from the summit, every 
way over the Py renees 1s by a little nick 
in their heights, not one by a gulf mar- 
ring their continuity. 

So much for the main matter of this 
range. It is, what so many other ranges 
have with less justice been called, a wail. 
It contains and it forbids. I wish | 
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could put here in written words what 
perhaps the modern camera skilfully 
used might do for me, and what surely 
some great landscape- painter should 
long ago have done for this amazing 





DRESS AND CUSTOMS ARE OF AN ANCIENT DAY 


thing—I mean the sense of command, 
of an ordered halt, and of a sheer limit 
which it imposes 

Nowhere in the world does a barrier 
so completely isolate one province of a 
civilization from its peers. Europe, 
from its most ancient origins one thing, 
and forged into an active unity by the 
energies of Rome, has had cut off from 
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her by these mountains that Iberian 

part in which is preserved (less cor 

rupted than perhaps in any other de- 

partment of the West) the old stock and 

the enduring virtues of our race. For 
the Spanish peasant of the bare up- 
land plateaus is a sort of un- 
changing model showing us whenc¢ 
we came and by what qualities we 
may be preserved. 

These mountains, then, which 
make such a wall between the Span- 
iards and the North, are a matter of 
the liveliest interest; and the causes 
of shape and structure which have 
given them this strange power to 
isolate a single people from the rest 
are worthy of much more care than 
historians or travelers have given to 
them. ‘To understand the scenery 
of the Pyrenees and to seize its 
meaning in culture, as well as its 
splendor to the eye, is half to under 
stand the story of Europe. 

That they have been more neg- 
lected than the other great ranges of 
the Continent is due to that very 
power of isolation which they _ 
sess; nor need we fear that the i 
creasing study of them and bein 
greater frequent: ition which has 
come in quite recent years will mar 
their sublimity; for that very char- 
acter of theirs which makes them so 
different from all the other moun- 
tain masses of Europe will, as I shall 
presently show, preserve them from 
vulgarity. No host of men could 
spoil the Pyrenees. 

Before I speak of the physical 
forms which thus mark them out and 
which have given them their pecul- 
iar effect throughout the Christian 
centuries, | would register some ex- 
amples of what their effect has been. 
They kept separate and vigorous for 
over three hundred years a special 

national church in which the chief 
features of our faith took root. There is 
in the creed a famous clause upon the full 
divinity of Christ, which fought its way 
for admission into Christian formula— 
the first use of that clause in the chant- 
ing of the ritual sprang from Toledo. It 
was the Pyrenees which set a term to 
the attempted Mohammedan conquest 
of Christendom a thousand years ago. 
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CLIFFS OF SILENCE REACHING UP INTO THE HIDDEN 
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[he valleys of the Pyrenees were Jou t 
where the energy of Europe concen- 
trated in the perpetual and repeated 
charges of raids of Northern men, mount- 
ed and armed, beating back Islam. 
The mule-tracks and the huddled ham- 
lets of those valleys first saw kmight- 
hood, and they were the SC hool of war 
in which Europe re-arose in the Dark 
Ages until she awoke at last "to the 
Crusades. In those valleys the greatest 
of our epics was forged, the first of our 
true Parliaments met—commons, lords, 
and priests at Jaca under a king who 
was king of nothing as yet beyond the 
narrow Torrent Gorge of the Aragon. 
It was the Pyrenees that kept the Ibe- 
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rian Peninsula apart during the spirit 
ual storm of the sixteenth century. It 
was the Pyrenees that, more than any 
other natural feature, or than any othe: 
inanimate thing, interrupted the scheme 
of Napoleon. 

To-day we assist at the beginning of 
a transformation. New roads are pierc- 
ing where for so many centuries no 
wheels could pass. High on that Ara- 
gon torrent | heard year after year th 
blasting of the tunnel that will re-open 
such a scheme of ways as had been lost 
since the Romans. Something is pass- 
ing that has hitherto been capital in all 
our fortunes, and something the de- 
parture of which may change Europ: 
in the future much more than 
those engineers or their mas- 
ters dream. 

The Pyrenees, thus distin 
guished as a wall of walls 
among mountains, rise as you 
come close upon their edges 
from the north in a clear 
spring. 

Where other mountains 
have foothills, the first heights 
of the Py renees stand up 
sharply, as a rule, from thick, 
flat, river meadows running 
parallel to them at their feet; 
the bastion outermost heights 
lift abruptly, half as tall as 
the greater peaks behind; and 
all along the file of giants 
stand in good dressing like 
ranks upon parade above the 
plains. 

I have so seen them in a 
summer evening when the 
sun at his setting had crept 
round northward of their line. 
His light shone level, and the 
reddened headlands SO €X- 
actly set seemed like the too- 
strict shores of an inaccessible 
country that falls to a calm 
and deep sea from awful in- 
land regions. 

But as you come near to 
this seemingly unbroken face 
you perceive that other 
strong feature in the chain 
which I have seen nowhere 
else, unless it be in their near- 
est parallel, the Californian 
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Sierras. his feature 
may. | think, be called 
the valley gates. 

Here and there in the 
\lps (and even in the 
\pennines you will find 
some thing ot the kind. 
lwo great cliffs will 
form the edges of a gap 
that cuts right down to 
the plain and admits a 
valley floor, through the 
front.intothe rear of the 
mountains. Suchis the 
ynnce-famous entry to 
the Grésivaudan which 
leads up to Grenoble, 
the port tal through 
which Hannibal passed 
as | believe) when he 
challenged thé Alps and 
forced the barrie rs of 
Italy. But in the Pyre- 
nees this sight is not a rare nor an ex- 
ceptional one. It is the introduction to 
each of the great valleys; and you come 
on each so definitely and at so precis¢ 
i moment there is so clear a mark 

re which you are still in the plains, 

r which you have been taken by the 
mountains that you seem to be meet- 
ing a person and to be asking for a 
name. 

In or near such gates (I am talking 
of the northern Gallic escarpment of the 
range) you will find in valley after valley 
a further natural feature peculiar to the 
Pyrenees, arresting the eye and provok- 
ing the historical curiosity of every man 
that comes on it for the first time. This 
natural feature consists in an isolated 
rock or rocky hill standing well out 
from the great mountains upon either 
side, and, if it be fortifed by men, 
blocking the issue from the valley—in- 
deed, from a time beyond all records, 
men have fortified these holders of the 
gates. The whole region of Foix, with 
its glory of the later Middle Ages and 
of the Renaissance, takes its name from 
such a rock where for centuries the castle 
stood defending the issue of the gold- 
rolling river—‘‘ Aurigera’’—the Ariége. 
Boldly out in front of the main pass 
where the Romans built their great 
road through the heart of the moun- 
tains you have Oloron so standing. 
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DEEP GORGES BESI HE M NTAINEER 


Right in the narrow entry of the gorges 
that lead to Gavarnie you have the 
rock of Lourdes. And so it is all up 
and down the chain. What guess the 
seologians may have made at this for- 
mation I do not know. Nor is it of any 
great value, for they will change their 
guess three or four times in the next 
hfty vears. But I know what it ts in 
landscape: as perplexing and sharp a 
thing as there is in Europe—that there 
should be in valley after valley this 
fortified rock forbidding an entry to the 
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hills, and, round about each, perfectly 
flat meadows, so that each stands in- 
dividual and alone. 

When a man has entered one of these 
gates and passed one of these ancient 
fortresses, he will, after following the 
road through the gorge which is the 


which the steep slopes, wooded and ca 
cading one above the other, look doy 
from every side, are not only typical « 
Pyrenean scenery, but, like most thin, 
in the Pyrenees, are typical also of the 
history and of their part in the form: 
tion of Europe. For these inclosed an 
hidden fertile places withi 
the hills, nourishing each it 
five or seven villages, hav 
maintained probably throug! 


¢ the Roman time, certain! 
a through the Middle Ag: 





IN THE VALLEE D'OUEIL 


issue of the torrent, come, behind the 
gates of the valley, into yet another fea- 
ture of the Pyrenees, a feature as charac- 
teristic of them as the two I have al- 
ready mentioned. This third feature of 
their scenery is the broadening out of 
the valley into what looks like, and may 
have been in remote ages, the level floor 
of a lake. These inclosed arenas upon 








(and, what is more remark 


Te able, furtively in our ow: 


day), a sort of independent 
democracy. 

One, indeed, the Valley of 
Andorra, with its ramifica 
tions, can assert its indepen 
dence upon the map and in 
the language of diplomacy 
This blessed little republi 
(when it is touched at last, 
its peril may well be a symbol 
of impending evil for Europe 
is suspended politically be- 
tween France and Spain. It 
makes its own laws, or rather 
observes its own customs, and 
portrays all that was ever 
said for or against political 
freedom. It is the happiest 
community of men I have 
ever known. 

But apart from this for- 
tunate, and secluded place, 
every one of those defended 
and cut-off groups of villages 
in the amphitheaters of the 
hills has, in spite of modern 
central governments, a life of 
its own. It observes its own 
customs in land tenure, it 
voluntarily subserves a life 
not guaranteed by the great 
capital of the state, but by a 
local loyalty. So it is with 
the finest of them all, of which Bedous is 
the capital, and there, I think, the quiet 
traveler will best observe the unconquer- 
able spirit of these heights. The French 
Republic, the Empire before it, and be- 
fore that the Monarchy, have called th 
circle of Bedous for now four hundred 
years a mere division of French land 
But live within it only for a few days and 
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vou will find that it has maintained its 
soul. The young men are conscript for 
the army; the children go to schools 
where their teachers are named from 
Paris; the priest in the village church 
came, until quite lately, like an official 
from any distance, and would move 
gain to any distance farther. But all 
this false homogeneity—suitable to the 
plains, not suitable to the hills—does not 

em to have diminished in the least the 

\rporate social tradition of that valley. 

[t is the same with that Spanish unity 

Spanish by exception, for it stands to 
the north of the hills), the Val d’Aran. 
For the Val d’Aran, quite cut off from 
its own government, not to be reached 
by any Spanish vehicle (there is no road 
from it into Spain), lives its own life 
ke a little nation. The same force 
which made the Swiss cantons works 
till with splendid vigor in the Pyrenees. 
Further, I will believe that it is more 
natural and stronger in those hills. 

In the limits of the valleys where the 
torrent is now no more than a thread, 
where the ridge of the main range stands 
up before one at last in a line of serrated 


rock or of high snow-flaked grass against 
the sky, there must be noted in these 
mountains one special sort of human 


mold, discoverable, indeed, in every 
mountain range, but here vivid and 
apart. This is what I may call “The 
Hamlet at the Foot of the Pass.”” Mod- 
ern travel has slightly degraded these, 
for they stand where the peaks above 
them are most awful and they command 
the entry to the wildest land. But they 
are still, and I think will always be, 
things apart. Gavarnie is the only one 
| know to have been hurt, and even 
Gavarnie may return to sanity and 
quietness under those cliffs of silence. 
But for the rest, I can recall twenty 
such hamlets, sometimes but a cluster 
of twenty houses, sometimes a true vil- 
lage with a church, which guard the last 
ascent to the ridge and the passage into 
Spain. Gabas is one, Urdos another, 
Campan a third, Serrat a fourth. These 
last vestiges of men have this in com- 
mon: a huddling close together as of 
sheep in a storm (for the snow oppresses 
them most of the year), a great sadness 
in demeanor and in song—they have 
their own songs —and lastly a fidelity 
Vor. CXXX.—No. 778.—71 
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to their homes, a patriotism of the 
roof, more enduring than that of the 
lower levels. There are villages in the 
Pyrenees that emigrate, but (paradoxi- 
cally, perhaps, and strangely) it is not 
these higher villages that emigrate; and 
while you find men complaining, nearer 
the plains, that the plains are better 
worth seeking, in the higher valley you 
find nothing but regret that ever a man 
should leave his land. 

But all this deals with the Gallic es- 
carpment of the Pyrenees: well watered, 
dense with forests of pine and of beech 
and enormously lofty in the mists, with 
perpendicular after perpendicular of 
limestone reaching up into the hidden 
sky. 

Cross the watershed and get to the 
southern slope, toward the sun with the 
entry into Spain, and you find another 
business in the mountains. It is not for 
nothing that those farther torrents de- 
bouching into once conquered land and 
into the Ebro Plain that the Moham- 
medan ravaged so long (filling the wells, 
cutting the trees—it is still parched 
to-day) played a part in history differ- 
ent from their twins of the- north. 

The Pyrenees in the south show their 
changed country in their soil and sparse 
trees and very ancient, roughly built 
roofs. 

I will dare to be so fantastic as to say 
that the outlines of the hills betray a new 
fate. Nor will even modern men think 
this so fantastic, after all, perhaps, when 
they remember that rocks standing up 
to the southern sun will suffer different 
accidents of erosion from those that look 
northward and nourish sheltered and 
shaded streams. 

There are standing up, then, south- 
ward, such abrupt hills, with such names 
as “The Enchanted,” “‘The Accursed,” 
“The Stony,” “The Peaks of Hell.” 
They are savage, they contain no regular 
secluded valleys as does the slope to 
the north; rather they stand out like 
ramparts, ridges parallel one with the 
other, defending Gaul against the irrup- 
tion of Africa through Spain. 

Here are not forests, but groves or 
woods made of trees standing singly and 
landscapes of bare earth. Here the 
torrents also lose their lucidity and be- 
come, as the Aragon or the Gallego, 
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tawny like the tawny soil around; and 
their names—like those two names, 
Gallego and Aragon—are the names of 
the Reconquest and of the chief adven- 
ture of Christendom. For down their 
banks Christendom did what fools think 
cannot be done at all, and what has 
been done so rarely in the history of the 
world. The men that drank of these 
rivers set their will against the stream 
of things and unmade the Mohammedan 
conquest of Spain. 

There is a place where the whole spirit 
of that enormous thing is fixed in land- 
scape. That place is Riglos. Here the 
Gallego torrent, escaping from the last 
flanking walls that stand out, parallel 
with and defending the Pyrenees, comes 
at last upon the plain. The torrent cuts 
through cliffs bright red in color, enor- 
mous in height, a visionary entry into 
Spain, and these cliffs have by the proc- 
ess of years’ frost upon frost for cen- 
turies become cut into great isolated 
pillars which men call “The Chimneys 
of Riglos.” They can be seen from 
very far away in the brown plains, stand- 
ing up thus crimson and in shape like 
the turrets and bastions of some in- 
credibly high castle: a stronghold for 
Atlas and his sons. By this gap, also, 
the little railway that now runs no 
farther than Jaca issues from the hills. 
By this gap will run in a few years the 
new great railroad of Europe which they 
are making, and which will directly 
connect, for the first time since the 
Roman roads fell out of use, Madrid and 
Paris. The tunnel is already pierced 
under that same Col which carried the 
old main Roman road, and, I know not 
in how many months more, the new 
highway will begin to change the travel 
of Europe. 

All that country, from Huesca at the 
foot of the hills upon the plain to Jaca 
on the high torrent of Aragon, and for 
a day’s nde around, is crammed with 
history. That torrent Aragon gave its 
name to the great kingdom because, 
from its gorge men rode out fighting 
for three hundred years, and only after 
those three hundred years had they at 
last recovered their Christian earth now 

arched and treeless to the limits of the 

‘bro. It is perhaps that countryside 
in Europe which could tell most of our 


medieval origins and of how our as- 
semblies, our ranks, and our romanc 
arose. But it is very silent, its record js 
confused and slight. Only its legends 
are enormous. 

The Pyrenees upon this southern ede. 
of them show well why they have been 
such a barrier, and why they hav 
so molded history. For not only do 
those separate walls of theirs run out 
flanking the main chain, abrupt and 
steep ridges, for all the world like hug: 
onan but (save by few passag: 
they entice one, before one comes to 
the main crest, to attempt impassab|: 
gorges that lead up to no traverse, but 
run athwart one’s way. Of these th: 
hugest, a canon more awful than an 
that I have seen, more impressive even 
than those of Western America (for 
though those are of greater depth, the, 
are broader), is that which runs south of 
the Marboré, cut through quite naked 
cliffs from heights that take a man a 
day to climb. 

It is not until one has attempted such 
a northward journey into the green 
lands of the Garonne from the deserts 
of the Ebro, and attempted it on foot, 
that one sees either the miraculous con- 
trast between the Gauls and the hard 
Iberian land, or the obstacle, equally 
miraculous, which the Pyrenees afford. 

Water is no small part of this ob- 
stacle. For it is not plentiful or limpid 
here upon the southern side as upon 
the north. A man must know his wa\ 
if he is to be certain of camping by wate: 
before night. Of roads there are non 
save the four or five, in two hundred 
and forty miles of country, which lead 
to the very rare permanent crossings 
of the hills. I think one may best ex- 
press the difficulty of that land by this 
example: news there is three days old. 
The communication of Europe to thes: 
remote groups of huts is not directl) 
from across the hills, but round them, 
and Madrid hears of what is doing in 
Toulouse half a week before the moun- 
taineers can learn it, though they a: 
by four-fifths nearer to the north. 

Those who know Spain well say that 
of all her isolated parts Estremadura 1: 


the most alone: that there the noise of 


the world comes last, and that ther 
men live their lives most as they wil! 
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without the impress of any foreign 
facshion. But I think that the Five 

wns east of the Basque boundary, or 
| that broken land between the Valley 

Fsterri and the Gallego, or even the 
Catalan tumble of hills to the south, 
n Estremadura close for this. The 
renean chain that shelters them 
m the northern wind shelters them 
. from every influence of change. 


[he Pyrenees will endure not only in 
ir heights and forests, but the simplic- 
of their villages, their political customs, 
1 all their being. They were saved 
from too early a discovery at the hands 

the vulgar in the days when the char- 
latans of art were ruining so much else 
that was beautiful in Europe fifty years 
. vo. They have the advantage of a 
high differentiation— many different 
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races and different dialects side by 
side: always an element of permanence. 
And on the physical side they have this 
strong guarantee: that they are too 
large to be overrun and wasted. 

In the Alps narrow valleys, checked 
and contained by vast fields of snow and 
ice above, are soon peopled with fash- 
ion, and the area which men without 
roots have had given over to them to 
spoil is necessarily restricted. But in 
the Pyrenees you have region after 
region of mountain land, not one much 
less than sixty miles in breadth and all 
of them open to the ranging of a man 
on foot. The valleys are contained by 
no snow-fhelds, and the customs of the 
people and their contempt for the plains 
are as strong as oak. I do not think 
that by any accident of travel they can 
now be overcome or degraded. 


Hunger 
BY DANA BURNET 
HE Starving Men they walk the dusk, 


4 With hunger in their eyes. 
[To them a Lighted House is like 
A lamp of Paradise. 


It is the Window in the dusk, 
That marks the drifter’s coast; 
It is the thought of love and light 
That mocks the drifter most. 


Now I have been a Starving Man 
And walked the winter dusk; 

And I have known how life may be 
A Heaven and a Husk. 


: The Fainting Hands they pulled my sleeve, 
And bade me curse the Light. 

But I had seen a Rich Man’s face 
That looked into the night. 


A hungry face, a brother face, 

That stared into the gloom, 
And starved for life and starved for love 
Within a lighted room! 
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My Cousin’s Bridegroom 


BY ARTHUR JOHNSON 


Y2F you told me,” I said 

g to my mother, “that 
Cousin Lavonia had 
y bought an elephant— 
3) or swum the channel— 
i or—or joined the Sal- 
vation Army, I should 
have imagination enough to see the fit- 
ness of it. But—” 

“You haven’t set eyes on Lavonia, 
my son, for eleven years—not since she 
has grown up.” 

“Not since she’s grown up!”’ I echoed, 
remembering how, though a year young- 
er than I, she had in that sixteenth sum- 
mer of her girlhood towered nearly a 
foot above my own commendable height. 
“She looked, even then, like a great 
horse in petticoats!’ 

“Lavonia is a perfect lady,” said my 
mother, irrelevantly, “though she is a 
little bit large.” 

“Who and what manner of man has 
she intimidated into marrying her?” I 
demanded. 

“Dr. Percy Routan, of Texas,” an- 
swered my mother, gravely. ‘What 
he’s like you will be able to judge for 
yourself at the wedding.” 

“T’ll be hanged,” I said, “if I'll travel 
’way out to St. Louis to assist at that 
mésalliance.” 

“You must, my son. J can’t—I’m 
not able; and it’s necessary somebody 
should go in my place. How would 
you feel if you were being married and 
Lavonia didn’t care enough about us 
to come?” 

“Feel?” I cried. “I vow right now 
I’ll never be married in a room big 
enough to hold her!” 

“TI am thinking,” said my mother, 
“about her wedding-present. What do 
you suppose Lavonia would like?” 

“Oh, a steam-roller or a mowing- 
machine, perhaps.” 

“You should,” my mother absent- 
mindedly corrected, “take Dr. Percy 
Routan into consideration. He may be 





a small, delicate man. Those la: 
girls generally pick out puny husband 

“They struggle less?” I asked, re- 
strainedly. 

“It’s like blondes marrying brunett: 
it’s because nobody’s satisfied with | 
lot, and _ sees disproportionate advan- 
tages in the opposite extreme. I myself, 
for example, once had a longing to }y 
graceful. At eighteen I should rathe: 
have been a ballet girl than—than 
Queen Victoria.” 

“But, when you married,” I said 
“you didn’t, thank the Lord! mar 
a dancing-master.”’ 

“Your father danced divinely!”’ | 
proved my mother. 

“T wonder what Lavonia does.” 

“There’s lots to her,” said n 
mother. 

“Acres and acres,” I assented. 
“Yes,” said my mother, dreamil 
combining qualities he may have as- 
pired to in vain.” 

“Did you mean ‘qualities,’” I asked 
or ‘quantities’ ?”’ 

“Heaven knows,” she concluded 
this point, “just what his aspiratio: 
may ies been.” 

But of this I was in due course to get 
a picture, for, as you may have surmised, 
I had to go to the wedding; and I’m 
glad I did—at least I’m glad I had th: 
talk with Dr. Percy Routan. It gay 
me an otherwise unimaginable clue to 
how he had come to marry my cousin 
I learned at first hand the truth of som 
such absurd platitudes as my mothe: 
had so humorously hinted at; I sai 
why they were true. It was a ierk- 
able lesson in the unaccountability f 
tastes. ? 
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I arrived at nine o’clock the evening 
before the wedding. Dr. Percy Routan 


made known his identity to me as I 


emerged from the train by touching 


‘I could ha’ tol: 


me on the arm with, ‘ 


you anywhere from your picture! How 
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MY COUSIN’S 


’Tall tired from long jour- 


you are? 
ney?” 

And when he had gallantly attended to 
the matter of my luggage and started 
us on the way to Cousin Lavonia’s 
house, he said: “‘ Thought was no’ best 
to let Lavy come down meet you.” (I 
had to stifle a laugh at the tender con- 
ceit of not “letting” that big creature 
come.) “Girls get so ’citable over 
these kind of ’vents, you know; best 
make ’em go bit easy, so to ward off 
breakdown in the end; but you'll see 
Lavy, fast ’nough, *fore bedtime.” So 
was | reminded afresh of his nativity 
and his profession; so did he ingenu- 
ously indicate that my frail little cousin 
was in excellent hands. 

“T reckon you call me ‘Percy’ right 
traight off?” he put to me on the way, 
eying me anxiously, his mouth puck- 
ered and open, until I nodded. 

My mother was wrong about his being 
small or puny. He was slender, to be 
sure, but of good stature and well set- 
up. His graceful bearing would have 
atished even her wildest romantic 
dreams. His little inverted-eyebrow- 
like mustache was as trim and con- 
vincing as a Harvard Medical School 
degree; indeed, his appearance hadn’t 
wasted a day of his four years’ course 

Boston. He was a rather conspicu- 
ously dashing young man of about my 
cousin’s age. 

When we got to the house he sent 
word “‘right straight off” “Lavy” 
that he was going to have a talk with 
me in the living-room. “Maybe, like 
‘nough, only chance you an’ me ’II have 
for long time to be real intimate,” he 
explained. “‘And Lavy’s a good clear 
head—spite all this rumpus. She’ll stay 
there by herself and keep calm ’til jus’ 
right moment. 

‘You married ?”’ he asked me, after the 
door had been shut and our,‘talk”’ began. 

I shook my head. 

“What your profession?” 

“Lawyer.” 

“Well, that look rather diff’rent from 
bein’ doctor, now, don’t it? If you're 
doct’rin’ people—no use talkin’—you 
got to have a wife; while if you're jus’ 
tryin’ keep ’em out jail they don’ min’ 
much what your private life may be 
like. I made up my min’, soon as 


BRIDEGROOM 


ever I started this ’ere profession, that 
first thing I’d do after Fiat education 
was to hunt up a girl. Fellowsettles 
down twice as quick if he has some in- 
cubus to make him. And doctor’s life’s 
so unsettled, anyway—he’s yanked here 
or there sudden’s a cold or fever sets in 
—that if ’e’s ever goin’ enjoy any de- 
lights of feminine society he’s got to 
have it waitin’ there for him at home, 
so he can talk with it in ’tween births 
and deaths, see it smilin’ at him ’cross 
the breakfast-table after hard night, 
or feel it drivin’ ’way any lingerin’ 
worries.” 

“How long have you known Cousin 
Lavonia?” I marveled. 

““Now see here,” Percy brought out. 
“There never w ‘as more’n three women 
I had a minute’s thonght of marryin’. 
And Lavy’s the third. Pretty good 
record, eh? First time, though, I was 
struck kinder hard. Reckon I should 
have been second time, too, if I had no’ 
been so clogged up with rememb’rin’ 
her predecessor. But I was true to that 
first girl, now, I tell yer! Had her on 
mind mos’ every blessed minute of live- 
long day, so that though that second 
girl hit me pretty good blow, it was— 
well, like gettin’ a cold on top of 
fever or poisonin’ your arm with ivy 
after you'd gone and broken it. See my 
point? The first wound hadn’ healed 
‘fore the second started; but the second 
never developed into very bad case.” 

“Did ‘first one’ die?” I asked. 

“No, no. Now—I’ll have t’ reverse 
the order somewhat in tellin’ yer—just 
the way, for instance, you often have 
to cure a man’s wife ‘fore you begin 
toning up his own cons’tution. Num- 
ber Two lived in Brookline—that’s over 
in Massachusetts, where I studied. | 
got knowin’ her through a gen’leman 
student came from her same town. [| 
saw her in lots 0’ places: at dances, yer 
know, or med’cal teas, or walkin’ out 
in park close by with her white dog. 
She always made you feel you’d taken 
lot of exercise, or slept with all your 
windows open, or done somethin’ awful 
healthy-like. She was so rosy-cheek’ 
and shiny! 

“One day I told her quite sudden— 
same way sometimes you'll cough or 
sneeze though you don’ feel any draught 
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—I told her I did not partic’larly like 


way she ’ranged her hair. She asked 
me lots questions "bout it, and next 
time I saw her I noted she had her hair 
done round the other side.” 

Percy made a circular motion over 
his head to illustrate the point. 

“Well, I never said nothin’ to her 
after that concernin’ her hair. We used 
to talk *bout the weather, and things we 
liked to eat—just the way you do with 
patients after the first visit—and we 
got quite familiar. But I never took 
her arm or anythin’ and when I’d 
go her house to make call, her mother 
always knitted or sewed in the corner 
like a nurse does when she thinks her 

case is dozin’. 

“If I’d been a lawyer or a business 
man or—or an artist some sort—” Percy 
stated after a pause, looking at the ceil- 
ing calculatingly to arrange his thoughts. 
“If [ had been, I’d ’ave married that 
girl!’ At which he faced me defiantly. 
“I tell yer I would have!” he reiterated. 

“Why didn’t you, as it was?” I put 
to him. 

“Well” —he drawled it out—‘there 
were two reasons—two reasons, and 
complications besides.” (Percy’s mind 
seemed to move through a network of 
shop phrases. ) “Firstly, she would no’ 

there isn’t any use of talkin’—she 
wastieae have made a good doctor’s 
wife. She’s the kind you’d always have 
to be buyin’ presents for. . . . Doctors 
ain’t got no time spend buyin’ presents. 

. She would not ’ave had a part’cle 
respect for your engagements, either; 
she could not ever remember them for 
you—like Lavy could, for instance—and 
I have very poor memory for names. 
Then she would not ’ave been ’tall 
satisfactory on telephone—too flighty, 
inclined to be over-pleasant, and not 
the sort makes whosever inquirin’ be- 
lieve there’s a cure at the other end. 
Moreover, no woman ever saw you with 
her at church or in a theater would have 
trusted you.” 

“Why?” 

“It would have given ’em wrong im- 
pression. It would ’ave made ’em 
think that you were too happy havin’ 
her, to care whether they got well.” 

Poor Lavonia! I thought. After all, 
she’ll fill the bill! 


“Then [—myself—though I’m honest 
and clean and industr’ous, haven’t 4 
very strong character; and I’ve alway 
said I’d never love anybody didn’t hay 

” 
one. 

I swallowed hard. “Was Number 
Two’s character weak?” 

“Weak as spirits of niter!” declared 
Percy. “I can describe that point | 
tellin’ you real reason why I didn’t want 
to marry her. . . . She was fingerin’ m 
watch-chain, one day, and standin’ 
pretty close up to me; and I said: ‘It’ 
no use, you know, for you and me goin’ 
on this way. For I’ve got my own) 


little girl down there in Dallas.’ That 
gives you idea how devoted I was to 
Number One. ‘I’ve jus’ given my 


heart right up to her,’ I says, ‘to do 
with what she pleases.” ‘Couldn’t you 
ask for it back?” Number Two says to 
me. Now, that’s wha’ I mean: Num- 
ber Two’s reactions from my little 
frank ref’rence to Number One were just 
as far from what they should be as if 
you'd given her chloride of potassium 
and she'd lived to know "bout it! See? 
I always did like woman—no matter 
wha’ I’m myself—who stays as honest 
and true as gospel. . . . There’s ’nother 
thing: Number Two was Presbyterian, 
and my early trainin’ always did mak« 
me disbelieve in Presbyterians.” 

“What church do you belong to? 
Any particular religions very mfe in 
Dallas?” 

“Yes, Unitarian and Baptist. Th: 
whole of Texas is divided up into them 
two sects. I’m Unitarian convert. I’m 
right glad Lavy’s Unitarian; it was one 
of the first things [ saw in her. Then 
a narrow creed’s bad thing for doctor, 
too.” 

“Was Number One a Unitarian?” | 
prodded. 

“Yes, she was real right faith, fast 
’aough,” said Percy. ‘“‘She wasn’t ’tall 
like Lavy, though. Not least little 
bit—though I admit I was some neurot- 
ically stricken by her. But congenitally 


she was one of pillars of the genuine 
sect. Made you feel nobody had any- 
thin’ on you when you sat down ’long 
in pew side o’ her; made you want kiss 
her and call her ‘dear.’ 

“You see, she was a Dallas girl. I'd 
known her and what she was—well’s 
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I’d known meanin’ of word ‘glycerine’ 
ever since childhood’s happy hours. 
We'd always acted engaged, and written 
etters same’s we were. When I joined 
tanford University she embroidered 
ne a pillow with some dice on it; and 
1e made me ‘nother one, in the shape 
f a hot-water bottle, when I went East 
TO the Med’cal School. She was awful 
bright "bout knowin’ what was good 
taste and proper in any part of the world. 
admired that in her, | admit, though 
| knew I was over-interested in frivolous 
and those high-class frills of 
rs did no’ appeal to me near so much 
after I began gettin’ more experienced. 
| don’ think—to show her justice—those 
ssy things gave her so much sensation 
ater on, either. 

“You know it was her first brought 
me to St. Louis. So’s how I met Lavy. 
But that’s nothin’ t’ do with Number 
Number One was here on little 

isit to her brother, and I| got invited 

hike on from Boston with one the 
ond-year boys for Christmas—so’s to 
be near her, you understand. We could 
back an’ forth, I thought, and see 

h other ’mos’ all time. 

‘Well, first day I saw 

methin’ rather ‘loof in 

ndition—as though there was some 
hidden drain on her vitality. She was 

ld, and talked how men ought to wear 
dress-suits at dinner, and spoke of pre- 
vailin’ fashions in their collars and 

ckties. I do confess she had big 
influence on my life jus’ then. She 
changed my whol’ style o’ dressin’.”’ 

Percy cast his eye pridefully down 

ver his well-fitting habiliments, then 

oked back at me as he continued: 

‘l had it all out with her nex’ after- 
noon, by the pond in Electric Park. 
She at length let on she’d met a man 
he liked better’n she did me. I told 
her I reckoned it was jus’ a germ, and 
how she might be strong enough to 
throw it off in the tonic of my society. 
So I made a point of stayin’ near her 

all time, and began bein’ just as stimu- 
latin’s I could be. But I could per- 
ceive she missed somethin’, none the 
less—the way a man misses coffee who’s 
been ordered to give it up on count 
his liver; so I kep’ tryin’ to diagnose her 
trouble, 


hings; 


Une. 


her ] noted 
her general 
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“This man she’d met was a lawyer. 
Not much like you, though, | don’ cal- 
c’late. For he’d been playin’ ‘hands,’ 
and spoonin’ with her, and gettin’ her 
all upset. I ’xplained to her the pathol- 
ogy of it; told her she'd eradicate the 
attack if she kept herself in good con- 
dition and made a point of thinkin’ ’s 
often she could of me. And she really 
might ’ ave come out all right if I had 
no’ been obliged to slide back off to the 
school. For her letters were fine at 
first; just as normal in pulse and tem- 
perature as could be. Then they got 
comin’ only seldom; and | could tell 
that her blood pressure was gettin’ too 
high. 

“To show you the kind I am—how 
loyal and faithful I was to her—I did no’ 
once put my arm round her, nor did 
more than shake her hand with jus’ a 
slight squeeze. I’d felt all these free 
ways toward other kind of women. | 
told her I had; and ’xplained I might 
if I’d been unscrupulous—have under- 
mined her equilibrum and got her all 
wrought up same’s her lawyer friend 
did, except that as it was I had too much 
admiration for her. I wrote her ad- 
visin’ that there might be somethin’ 
in mental science to help her—though | 
don’ take any stock in it, really; but 
it p rhaps would get her mind off from 
the lawyer. Then her letters ’d get 
scarcer, and, when I’d see my little 
Brookline Number Two, I’d be tempted 
to throw Number One over—way you 
want throw cloudy vials out your medi- 
cine-cabinet and install fresh, clear ones 
in their places. 

‘Next summer when I returned down 
to Dallas she was worse ’n ever. 
interne or other ’d made love 
and no wonder!” 

“Was she pretty?” I wanted to know. 

“Not ’zactly. No, she wasn’t,” rea- 
soned Percy. “Now it may surprise 
you to know she was very fat—weighed 
over two hundred pounds. But she 
was tall, too—not so tall as Lavy, 
though.” Percy’s eyes shone sentimen- 
tally. “She would have made any doc- 
tor a first-class wife. That don’t mean 
so much to you, ’cause you're not doc- 
tor. It’s like this: she would ‘ave 
known just how to keep your desk the 
way you liked it. If she’d seen you 
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was havin’ a partic’lar difficult case on, 
she wouldn’t utter a syllable, but just 
look collected-like, and not stay round 
too much where you were thinkin’. 
And when the telephone called you out 
for emergency she’d not be hangin’ 
round curious *fore you went, same’s 
poor doctors’ wives do, but she’d be 
orderin’ the automobile and standin’ 
at the door with your coat ready for 
you, and passin’ you over just the right 
instruments that you'd forgotten to 
take with you in your hurry. Not so 
good’s Lavy, though!” Percy exclaimed, 
as just then a slight creaking of chair- 
cushions became audible from the next 
room. 

“I don’t see how you can tell?” I 
couldn’t help saying. 

“It’s a doctor’s profession t’ tell,” 
affirmed Percy. “I know those every- 
day commonplace details well’s I know 
*nough to recommend aspirin for grippe 
cold. . . . Only, that interne spoiled her. 
The year I spent Christmas again here in 
St. Louis she was out in her brother’s 
automobile one day and picked me up 
at place where I was stayin’; and [| 
went to her brother’s house and stayed 
two days—jus’ to show her I cared as 
much about her as her old interne did. 
Then in the evenings I began holdin’ her 
hands—for I wanted to prove I could 
rouse her heart-interest much as any- 
body could. I ’xplained to her that I did 
it contrary to my bes’ judgment, but 
that it seemed necessary in order to 
make myself understood.” 

“Did she understand?” 

“Yes, she did while I was there. 
But meanwhile I’d met Lavy, you see, 
and she was such a contrast as to be 
comfort to me.” (That’s where “Lavy” 
scored, was it? I asked myself.) “I'd 
begun to hate the kind of girl needed 
to be made love to all time. .. . And I 
think Number One had a relapse soon’s 
I was out of sight. Her letters got 
more anemic. I used to answer Lavy’s 
instead—bout my work and all new 
fields openin’ up ‘fore me. . . . Once a 
while I’d hear, in round’bout way, how 
interne’s suit was gettin’ ‘long; I used 
to have recurrin’ fits of jealousy — 
they’d come o’er me and go, same’s 
malarial chills. Then the picture of 
Lavy ’d rise up phantom-like to give 


me courage.” Percy paused roman- 
tically as he remembered. “Until at 
last—at last I decided to put a tourni 
quet on my old emotiens and begin al! 
over again.” 


“What was the wedding like?” asked 
my mother, after I had finished telling 
her the substance of my long “talk” 
with Dr. Percy Routan. 

“Like any wedding,” I answered 
‘except that the bride was bigger.” 

“Much bigger?” insisted my mother. 

“Colossally much; so much that 
Percy walking down the aisle beside he: 
—alert and pompous as young Lochinva: 
himself—looked blissfully heightless in 
comparison.” 

“Was her dress pretty?” queried my 
mother. 

“As pretty, I should say, as siz 
ninety-nine can be.” 

“What flowers did she carry?” 

“Century-plant blossoms—garnished 
with elm-trees,” I answered in des- 
peration. 

“And did she wear any veil?” my) 
mother murmured, trying hard to get 
the picture. 

“She wore everything—enough goods, 
at any rate, to fill a warehouse.” 

“Did he, then,” sharply brought out 
my mother, “look at all—at all—how 
shall I say it—respectable?” 

“He looked,” I cried, “utterly charm- 
ing! And he is; he’s absurdly, self- 
centeredly, uniquely delightful. I draw 
the line at his Lavy notions, but up 
to there I can take his point of view 

erfectly. How Number One and Num- 
- Two ever let him slip through thei: 
fingers, though, is a puzzle.” 

“T hope he will be good to Lavonia,” 
my mother said. 

“He will—metaphorically speaking 
idolize her.” 

“How do you mean ‘metaphorical- 
ly’?’ my mother asked with the not: 
of worry in her voice. 

I was at a loss. “Oh,” I said, “th 
way tobacconists used to set those big 
painted Indians outside their shop 
doors; she’ll be his totem—nobody wil! 
be able to overlook the sight of Mrs. Dr. 
Percy Routan. Can’t you just get a 
glimpse of her on Sundays advancing 
into the First Unitarian Church? Then 
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e’ll be so useful in the home. On cold 

ys she can bring in a cord of wood 

thout any trouble; and if he doesn’t 

ke the sun-exposure she can turn 
house right round for him. Mean- 

hile, she’ll gather the patients by 
idfuls.’ 

Is he devoted to her?” my mother 
xiously wanted to know. “Have 

seen them together—except at the 
edding?” 

“Once. It happened this way: While 
were talking, there suddenly came 
awful crash from the next room. 
y Lavonia had remained crouched 
ng in that tiny smoking-closet be- 

een where we were and the hall 
ing, | suppose, ‘to stay by herself 

id keep calm ‘til jus’ mght moment’ 

that the unfortunate sofa on which 
sustained these intentions (so highly 
emed by her afhanced) proved ut- 
unequal to its ordeal and collapsed. 

any rate Percy and I rushed 1 
‘Lavonia was bent up double—about 
lf of her, | should say, on the floor 
looking very much like the picture of 
\lice after she ate whatever it was that 

ide her grow so enormous in the 

White Rabbit’s sitting-room; but she 
d nothing. 

‘She needs more space,’ 
Doctor Percy with due gravity. 
me carry ’er out.’ 

“Which I did. Still Lavonia made 
no sound; she could have, all right— 
that was perfectly apparent; and | 
lon’t know why she didn’t. 
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you had a chance to talk it over with 
Percy, would count, I’m sure, as far 
as he’s concerned, for one of her mys- 
terious merits; he would doubtless see 
something excellent in a_bride-to-be’s 
slipping so unresponsively. She just 


let her eyes rest on one or the other 
of us, and succumbed into an inert 
mass. 


“Dr. Percy rubbed her ankles and felt 
her pulse. ‘You're all right now, Lavy!’ 
he exclaimed, slapping his hands together 
with professional glee at the treatment 
he had so readily prescribed. 

‘At that Lavonia jumped up and 
Fath = me; she asked after you, and 
said she was so sorry you weren’t able 
to come to the wedding. 

“Now, Lavy dear,’ said Dr. Percy, 
‘you ought to retire so’s not feel 
shock of this to-morrow.’ And she did. 
Really, I think it fascinated him that 
there was so much of her to direct. It 
was like Ganymede bossing the eagle. 
He watched her go—a bright light in 
his eyes.” 

“Didn’t he kiss her good night?” my 
mother demanded. 

“Well, when she reached the 
he awoke from his spell and followed 
her, for just a moment, behind it. I 
heard a slight noise. It occurred to 
me at the time that he perhaps had to 
get up on a chair to do it.” 

“She’s one in a million for him!” ex- 
claimed my mother. 

“‘A million in one, at any rate,” | 
suggested. 
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The Turmoil 


A NOVEL 
BY BOOTH TARKING 


CHAPTER XXXI 


ORES ie F gee ND so Bibbs sat in the 
“UP porch of the temple 
with the money-chang- 
» ers. But no One came 
“to scourge him forth, 
77 for this was the temple 
si <4 of Bigness, and the 
jc of money was holy worship and 
true religion. ‘The priests wore that 
“‘settish”’ look Bibbs’s mother had seen 
beginning to develop about his mouth 
and eyes—a wary look which she could 
not define, but it comes with service at 
the temple; and it was the more marked 
upon Bibbs for his sharp awakening to 
the necessities of that service. 

He did as little “useless” thinking as 
possible, giving himself no time for it. 
He worked continuously, keeping his 
thoughts still on his work when he came 
home at night; and he talked of nothing 
whatever except his work. But he did 
not sing at it. He wads often in the 
streets, and people were not allowed to 
sing in the streets. They might make 
any manner of hideous uproar—they 
could shake buildings; they could out- 
thunder the thunder, deafen the deaf, 
and kill the sick with noise; or they 
could walk the streets or drive through 
them bawling, squawking, or screeching, 
as they chose, if the noise was traceably 
connected with business; though street 
musicians were not tolerated, being con- 
sidered a nuisance and an interference. 
A man or woman who went singing for 
pleasure through the streets—like a 
crazy Neapolitan — would have been 
stopped, and belike locked up; for Free- 
dom does not mean that a citizen is 
allowed to do every outrageous thing 
that comes into his head. The streets 
were dangerous enough, in all conscience, 
without any singing! and the Motor 
Federation issued public warnings de- 
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claring that the pedestrian’s life was 
and giving directi: 
how to proceed with the least pe: 
However, Bibbs Sheridan had no desi: 
to sing in the streets, or anywhere. 

had gone to his work with an ener; 
that, for the start, at least, was bitt: 
and there was no song left in him. 

He began to know his active fello 
iti Here and there among them | 
found a leisurely, kind soul, a relic of t! 
old period of neighborliness; i 
<,” usually; and there were men 
particularly among the merchants and 
so honest they lean: 
reputations sometimes at 
tested by stories of heroic sacrifices t 
honor; nor were there lacking some in 
stances of generosity even nobler. 
and there, too, were book-men, in the: 
little leisure; and, among the Germans. 
And these, with the others, 
worshiped Bigness and the growth, each 
man serving for his own sake and fo: 
what he could get out of it, 
united in their faith in the beneficen: 
and glory of their god. 

To almost all alike that service sto: 
as the most important thing in life, & 
cept on occasion of some such vita 
brief interregnum as the dangerous i! 
ness of a wife or child. 


his own hands, 
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In the way « 

> some of the servers too} 
some took fishing; 
“‘shows”—a mixture of infantile an 
negroid humor, stockings, and tin musi: 
some took an occasional debauch; 
took trips; some took cards; and son 
took nothing. The high-priests we 

vigilant to watch that no “ ion” 
should affect the service. 
attended to anything outside his bus: 
ness, eyes were upon him; his credit wa 
in danger—that is, his life was in dange' 
And the old priests were as ardent as th 
oung ones; the million was as eager t 
e bigger as the thousand; 
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THE 
busy as seventeen. They strove 
ehtily against one another, and the 

| priests were the most wary, the most 
trustful, and the most dangerous. 
bs learned he must walk charily 
ng these—he must wear a thousand 
s and beware of spiders indeed! 
And outside the temple itself were 
Lao tenders, the swarming thieves and 
ers and fleecers; the sly rascals and 
. open rascals; but these were feeble 
k, not dangerous once he knew them; 
| he had a good guide to point them 
t to him. They were useful some- 
he learned, and many of them 
ved as go-betweens in matters where 
iness must touch politics. He learned, 
how breweries and “traction” 
npanies and banks and other institu- 
ns fought one another for the political 
ntrol of the city. The newspapers, he 
overed, had lost their ancient polit- 
il influence, especially with the know- 
, who looked upon them with a skep- 
il humor, believing the journals either 
be retained partisans, like lawyers, or 
se striving to forward the personal am- 
tions of their owners. 
he city lay not with them, but was usu- 


lly obtained by giving the hordes of 


groes gin money, and by other lar- 
sses. The revenues of the people were 
en distributed as fairly as possible 
mong a great nun,ber of men who had 
isted the winning side. Names and 
titles of offices went with many of the 
rizes, and most of these title-holders 
ere expected to present a busy appear- 
ince at times; and, indeed, some among 
them did work honestly and faithfully. 
Bibbs had been very ignorant. All 
these simple things, so well known and 
istomary, astonished him at first, and 
nce—in a brief moment of forgetting 
that he was done with writing — he 
thought that if he had known them and 
vritten of them, how like a satire the 
lainest relation of them must have 
seemed! Strangest of all, to him, was 
the vehement and sincere patriotism. 
On every side he heard it—it was a per- 
meation; the newest school-child caught 
it, though just from Hungary and learn- 
ing to stammer a few words of the 
local language. Everywhere the people 
shouted of the power, the size, the riches, 
and the growth of their city. Not only 
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that; they said that the people of their 
city were the greatest, the “‘tinest,”’ the 
strongest, the Biggest people on earth. 
They cited no authorities, and felt the 
need of none, being themselves the peo- 
ple thus celebrated. And if the thing 
was questioned, or if it was hinted that 
there might be one small virtue in which 
they were not perfect and supreme, they 
wasted no time examining themselves to 
see if what the critic said was true, but 
fell.upon him and hooted him and 
cursed him, for they were sensitive. 
So Bibbs, learning their ways and walk- 
ing with them, harkened to the voice of 
the people, and served Bigness with 
them. For the voice of the people is the 


voice of their god. 


Sheridan had made the room next to 
his own into an office for Bibbs, and the 
door between the two rooms usually 
stood open—the father had established 
that intimacy. One morning in Febru- 
ary, when Bibbs was alone, Sheridan 
came in, some sheets of type-written 
me moranda in his hand. 

“Bibbs,” he said, “I don’t like to butt 
in very often this way, and when I do I 
usually wish I hadn’t—but for Heaven’s 
sake what have you been buying that 
old busted inter-traction stock for?” 

Bibbs leaned back from his desk. 
‘For eleven hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars. That’s all it cost.” 

“Well, it ain’t worth eleven hundred 
and fifty-five cents. You ought to know 
that. I don’t get your idea. That 
stuff’s deader ’n Adam’s cat!” 

“It might be worth something—some 
day.” 

“How?” 

“It mightn’t be so dead—not if We 
went into it,” said Bibbs, coolly. 

“Oh!” Sheridan considered this mus- 
ingly; then he said, ““Who’d you buy 
it from?” 

“A broker—Fansmith.” 

“Well, he must ’a’ got it from one o’ 
the crowd o’ poor ninnies that was soaked 
with it. Don’t youknowwho owned it?” 

“Ves, I do.” 

“Ain’t sayin’, though? 
What’s the matter?” 

‘It belonged to Mr. Vertrees,” said 
Bibbs, shortly, applying himself to his 
desk. 


That it? 
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“So!” Sheridan gazed down at his 
son’s thin face. “‘ Excuse me,” he said. 
“Your business.” And he went back to 
his own room. But presently he looked 
in again. 

“| reckon you won’t mind lunchin’ 
alone to-day”’—he was shuffling himself 
into his overcoat—‘because I just 
thought I’d go up to the house and get 
this over with mamma.” He glanced 
apologetically toward his right hand, as 
it emerged from the sleeve of the over- 
coat. ‘The bandages had been removed, 
finally, that morning, revealing but three 
fingers —the forefinger and the finger 
next to it had been amputated. “‘She’s 
bound to make an awful fuss, and it 
better spoil her lunch than her dinner. 
I’ll be back about two.” 

But he calculated the time of his arri- 
val at the New House so accurately that 
Mrs. Sheridan’s lunch was not disturbed. 
She was rising from the lonely table 
when he came into the dining-room. He 
had left his overcoat in the hall, but he 
kept his hands in his trousers pockets. 

**What’s the matter, papa?” she asked, 
quickly. “‘Has anything gone wrong? 
You ain’t sick?” 

“Me!” He laughed loudly. ‘“‘Me 
sick?” 

“You had lunch?” 

“Didn’t want any to-day. You can 
give me a cup o’ coffee, though.” 

She rang, and told George to have 
coffee made, and when he had with- 
drawn she said, querulously, “I just 
know there’s something wrong.” 

*Nothin’ in the world,” he responded, 
heartily, taking a seat at the head of the 
table. “I thought I’d talk over a notion 
o’ mine with you; that’s all. It’s more 
women-folks’ business than what it is 
man’s, anyhow.” 

“What about?” 

“Why, ole Doc Gurney was up at the 
office this morning awhile—” 

“To look at your hand? How’s he 
say it’s doin’?” 

“Fine! Well, he went in and sat 
around with Bibbs awhile—” 

Mrs. Sheridan nodded pessimistically. 
“‘I guess it’s time you had him, too. 
knew Bibbs—” 

“Now, mamma, hold your horses! I 
wanted him to look Bibbs over before 
anything’s the matter. You don’t sup- 


pose I’m gvin’ to take any chances with 
Bibbs, do you? Well, afterward I sh 
the door and I an’ ole Gurney had a talk. 
He’s a mighty disagreeable man; | 
rubbed it in on me what he said aby 
Bibbs havin’ brains if he ever woke up. 
Then I thought he must want to get 
something out o’ me, he got so flattering 
—for a minute! ‘Bibbs couldn’t hel; 
havin’ business brains,’ he says, ‘bein’ 
your son. Don’t be surprised,’ he says 
‘don’t be surprised at his makin’ a s: 
cess,’ he says. ‘He couldn’t get over | 
heredity; he couldn’t help bein’ a bu: 
ness success—once you got him into it 
It’s in his blood. Yes, sir,’ he says, ‘ 
doesn’t need much brains,’ he says, ‘an’ 
only third-rate brains, at that,’ he say 
“but it does need a special kind o’ brains,’ 
he says, ‘to be a millionaire. I mean,’ 
he says, ‘when a man’s given a sta 
If nobody gives him a start, why, ’cours 
he’s got to have luck and the right kin 
o brains. The only miracle about 
Bibbs,’ he says, ‘is where he got t! 
other kind o’ brains—the brains yo 
made him quit usin’ and throw away.’”’ 

“But what’d he say about h 
health?” Mrs. Sheridan demanded, im- 
patiently, as George placed a cup of 
coffee before her husband.  Sherida: 
helped himself to cream and sugar, and 
began to sip the coffee. 

“I’m comin’ to that,” he returned, 
placidly. “See how easy I manage thi 
cup with my left hand, mamma?” 

“You been doin’ that all winter. 
What did—” 

“It’s wonderful,” he interrupted, ad 
miringly, “‘what a fellow can do with hi 
left hand. I can sign my name with 
mine now, well’s I ever could with m 
right. It came a little hard at first, but 
now, honest, | believe I rather sign wit! 
my left. That’s all I ever have to write, 
anyway—yjust the signature. Rest’s al! 
dictatin’.” He blew across the top o! 
the cup unctuously. “Good coffee, 
mamma! Well, about Bibbs. Ole Gur 
ney says he believes if Bibbs could some- 
how get back to the state o’ mind he wa 
in about the machine-shop—that is, 1! 
he could some way get to feelin’ about 
business the way he felt about the sho; 


—not the poetry and writin’ part. 


but—” He paused, supplementing hi: 


remarks with a motion of his head 
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-oward the old house next door. “He 
vs Bibbs is older and harder ’n what 
was when he broke down that time, 
nd, besides, he ain’t the kind o’ dreamy 
way he was then -and I should say he 
t! I'd like ’em to show me anybody 
s age that’s any wider awake! But he 
»s Bibbs’s health ‘ll never need bother 

is again if 

Mrs. Sheridan shook her head. ‘I 
lon’t see any help that way. You know 
ourself she wouldn’t have Jim.” 

“Who's talkin’ about her havin’ any- 

dy? But, my Lord! she might let 

im look at her! She needn’t ’a’ got so 

d just because he asked her, that she 

yn’t let him come in the house any 
ore. He’s a mighty funny boy, and 

me ways I reckon he’s pretty near as 
rd to understand as the Bible, but 
Gurney kind o’ got me in the way o’ 
thinkin’ that if she’d let him come back 
nd set around with her an evening or 
© sometimes—not reg’lar, I don’t 

ean—why— Well, just thought I'd 

vhat you’d think of it. There ain’t 

ny way to talk about it to Bibbs him- 
elf—I don’t suppose he’d let you, any- 
but I thought maybe you could 

nd o’ slip over there, some day, and 

t o’ fx up to have a little talk with 

er, and kind o’ hint around till you see 
vy the land lays, and ask her—” 

“Me!” Mrs. Sheridan looked both 

Ipless and frightened. ‘“‘No.” She 
hook her head decidedly. “It wouldn’t 
lo any good,” 

“You won *t try it?” 

“TI won’t risk her turnin’ me out o’ 
the house. Some way that’s what I be- 
lieve she did to Sibyl, from what Roscoe 
said once. No, I can’t—and, what’s more, 
td only make things worse. If people 

nd out you’re runnin’ after ’em, they 
think you’re cheap, and then they won’t 
do as much for you as if you let ’em 
lone. I don’t believe it’s any use, and 
I couldn’t do it if it was.” 

He sighed with resignation. “All 
right, mamma. That’s all.” Then, in a 
livelier tone, he said: “Ole Gurney took 
the bandages off my hand this morning. 
\ll healed up. Says I don’t need ’em 
any more.” 

“Why, that’s splendid, 
cried, beaming. 


see. 


papa!” she 
“Tl was afraid— Let’s 
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She came toward him, but he rose, 
still keeping his hand in his pocket. 
“Ww ait a minute,” he said, smiling. 

“Now it may give you just a little teeny 
bit of a shock, but the fact is—well, you 
remember that Sunday when Sibyl came 
over here and made all that fuss about 
nothin’—it was the day after I got tired 
o that statue when Edith’s telegram 
came 

‘Let me see your hand!” she cried. 

“Now wait!” he said, laughing and 
pushing her away with his left hand. 
“The truth is, mamma, that I kind o’ 
slipped out on you that morning, when 
you wasn’t lookin’, and went down to ole 
Gurney’s ofice—he’d told me to, you 
see—and, well, it doesn’t amount to any- 
thing.” And he held out, for her inspec- 
tion, the mutilated hand. “You see, 
these days when it’s all dictatin’, any- 
how, nobody ’d mind just a couple o’—” 

He had to jump for her—she went 
over backward. For the second time in 
her life Mrs. Sheridan fainted. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
T was a full hour later when he left 
her lying upon a couch in her own 
room, still lamenting intermittently, 
though he assured her with heat that 
the “‘fuss”’ she was making irked him 
far more than his physical loss. He 
permitted her to think that he meant to 
return directly to his office, but when he 
emerged to the open air he told the 
chauffeur in attendance to await him in 
front of Mr. Vertrees’s house, whither 

he himself proceeded on foot. 

Mr. Vertrees had taken the sale of half 
of his worthless stock as manna in the 
wilderness: it came from heaven—by 
what agency he did not particularly 
question. The broker informed him 
that “parties were interested in getting 
hold of the stock” and that later there 
might be a possible increase in the value 
of the large amount retained by his 
client. It might go “‘quite a ways up” 
within a year or so, he said; and he 
advised “sitting tight” with it. Mr. 
Vertrees went home and prayed. 

He rose from his knees feeling that he 
was surely coming into his own again. 
It was more than a mere gasp of tem- 
porary relief with him, and his wife 
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shared his optimism; but Mary would 
not let him buy back her piano; and as 
for furs—spring was on the way, she 
said. But they paid the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick-maker, and 
hired a cook once more. It was this 
servitress who opened the door for Sheri- 
dan and presently assured him that Miss 
Vertrees would “be down.” 

He was not the man to conceal ad- 
miration when he felt it, and he flushed 
and beamed as Mary made her appear- 
ance, almost upon the heels of the cook. 
She had a look of apprehension for the 
first fraction of a second, but it vanished 
at the sight of him and its place was 
taken in her eyes by a soft brilliance, 
Ww hile color rushed in her cheeks. 

“Don’t be surprise -d,” he said. “Truth 
is, in a way it’s sort of on business I 
looked in here. It ’ll only take a minute, 
I expect.” 

“Pm sorry,” said Mary. “I hoped 
you'd come because we’re neighbors.” 

He chuckled. “Neighbors! Some- 
times people don’t see so much o’ their 
neighbors as they used to. That is, I 
hear so—lately.” 

“You'll stay long enough to sit down, 
won't you?” 

“I guess I could manage that much.” 
And they sat down, facing each other 
and not far apart. 

“Of course, it couldn’t be called busi- 
ness, exactly,” he said, more gravely. 
“Not at all, | expect. But there’s some- 
thing o’ yours it seemed to me I ought 
to give you, and I just thought it was 
better to bring it myself and explain how 
I happened to have it. It’s this—this 
letter you wrote my boy.” He extended 
the letter to her solemnly, in his left 
hand, and she took it gently from him. 
“It was in his mail, after he was hurt. 
You knew he never got it, I expect.” 

“Yes,” she said, in a low voice. 

He sighed. “I’m glad he didn’t. 
“Not,” he added, quickly, “not but 
what you did just right to send it. You 
did. You couldn’t acted any other way 
when it came right down ¢o it. There 
ain’t any blame comin’ to you—you 
were above- board, all through.” 

Mary said, “Thank you,” almost in a 
whisper, and with her head bowed low. 

“You'll have to excuse me for readin’ 
it. I had to take charge of all his mail 


and everything; I didn’t know the hand- 
writin’, and I read it all—once I got 
started.” 

“I’m glad you did.” 

*Well”—he leaned forward as if t 
rise—‘‘I guess that’s about all. I just 
thought you ought to have it.” 

“Thank you for bringing it.” 

He looked at her hopefully, as if h« 
thought and wished that she might hav: 
something more to say. But she seemed 
not to be aware of this glance, and sat 
_ her eyes fixed sorrowfully upon th« 

oor. 


“Well, I expect I better be gettin’ 
back to the office,” he said, rising des- 
perately. “I told—I told my partner 


I’d be back at two o’clock, and I guess 
he’ll think I’m a poor business man if h 
catches me behind time. I got to walk 
the chalk a mighty straight line thes: 
days—with that fellow keepin’ tabs on 
me!” 

Mary rose with him. “I’ve always 
heard you were the hard driver.” 

He guffawed derisively. “Me? I’m 
nothin’ to that partner o’ mine. You 
couldn’t guess to save your life how he 
keeps after me to hold up my end o’ the 
job. I shouldn’t be surprised he’d give 
me the grand bounce some day and run 
the whole circus by himself. You know 
how he is—once he goes at a thing!” 

“No,” she smiled. “I didn’t know 
you had a partner. I’d always heard—” 

He laughed, looking away from her. 
“It’s just my way © speakin’ o’ that 
boy o’ mine, Bibbs.” 

He stood then, expectant, staring out 
into the hall with an air of careless 
geniality. He felt that she certainly 
must at least say, “How is Bibbs?” but 
she said nothing at all, though he waited 
until the silence became embarrassing. 

“Well, I guess I better be gettin’ 
down there,” he said at last. “He 
might worry.” 

**Good-by—and 
Mary. 

“For what?” 

“For the letter.” 

“Oh,” he said, blankly. 
come. Good-by.” 

Mary put out her hand. “Good-by.’ 

“You'll have to excuse my left hand,” 
he said. “I had a little accident to th 
other one.” 


thank you,” said 


*You’re wel- 
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THE 
She gave a pitying cry as she saw. 
Jh, poor Mr. Sheridan!” 

‘Nothin’ at all! Dictate everything 
wadays, anyhow.” He laughed, jovi- 
ly. “Did anybody tell you how it 

ppe ned? 

‘| heard you hurt your hand, but no 
not just how.” 





‘It was this way,” he began, and 
th, as if unconsciously, sat down 
iin. “‘You may not know but I 


| to worry a good deal about the 
, ingest o’ my boys—the one that used 
come to see you sometimes, after Jim 
that is, I mean Bibbs. He’s the one 
oke of as my partner; and the truth 
that’s what it’s just about goin’ to 
nount to, one o’ these days—if his 
Ith holds out. Well, you remember, 
xpect, I had him on a machine over 
t a plant o’ mine; and sometimes I'd 
nd o’ sne ak in there and see how he 
as gettin’ along. Take a doctor with 
sometimes, because Bibbs never was 
‘bust, you might say. Ole Doc Gur- 
I guess maybe you know him? 

, thin man; acts sleepy 

Yes.” 

Well, one day I an’ ole Doc Gurney, 
were in there, and | undertook to 
Bibbs how to run his machine. 
told me to look out, but I wouldn’t 
ten, and I didn’t look out—and that’s 
ow | got my hand hurt, tryin’ to show 
Bibbs how to do something he knew how 
do and I didn’t. Made me so mad 
ust wouldn’t even admit to myself it 
hurt—and so, by and by ole Doc 
rney had to take kind o’ radical 
sures with me. He’s a right good 
ctor, too; don’t you think so, Miss 


, he is so!” Sheridan now had 
€ air - of a ramb king talker and gossip 
( : ith all day on his hands. ‘Take him 
n Bibbs’s case. I was talkin’ about 
sibbs’s case with him this morning. 
a Ve ll, you’d laugh to hear the way ole 
surney taiks about that! ’Course he is 

t as much a friend as he is doctor— 

| he takes as much interest in Bibbs 

if he was in the family. He says 
Bibbs isn’t anyways bad off yet; and he 
‘ws ? thinks he could stand the pace and get 
he fat on it if—well, this is what ’d made 
laugh if you’d been there, Miss Ver- 
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trees—honest it would!” He paused to 
chuckle, and stole a glance at her. She 
was gazing straight before her at the 
wall; her lips were parted; and—visibly 
she was breathing heavily and quickly. 
He feared that she was growing furi- 
ously angry; but he had led to what he 
wanted to say, and he went on, deter- 
mined now to say it all. He leaned 
forward and altered his voice to one of 
confidential friendliness, though in it he 
still maintained a tone hich indicated 
that ole Doc Gurney’s opinion was only 
a joke he shared with her. “Yes, sir, 
you certainly would of laughed! Why 
that ole man thinks you got something to 
do with it. You'll have to blame it on 
him, young lady, if it makes you feel 
like startin’ out to whip somebody! 
He’s actually got this theory: he says 
Bibbs got to gettin’ better while he 
worked over there at the shop because 
you kept him cheered up and feelin’ 
good. And he says if you could manage 
to just stand him hangin’ around a lit- 
tle—maybe not much, but just some- 
times—again, he believed it ’d do Bibbs 
a mighty lot o’ good. Course that’s only 
what the doctor said. Me, | don’t know 
anything about that; but I can say this 
much—lI never saw any such a mental 
improvement in anybody in my life as 
I have lately in Bibbs. I expect you'd 
find him a good deal more entertaining 
than what he used to be—and I know 
it’s a kind of embarrassing thing to sug- 
gest after the way he piled in over here 
that day to ask you to stand up before 
the preacher with him, but accordin’ to 
ole Doc Gurney, he’s got you on the 
brain so bad—” 


Mary jumped. “Mr. Sheridan!” she 
exclaimed. 

He sighed profoundly. “‘There! I no- 

> 


ticed you were ge ttin’ mad. I didn’t 

“No, no, no!” she cried. “But I don’t 
understand —and I think you don’t. 
What is it you want me to do?” 

He sighed again, but this time with 
relief. ‘‘ Well, well!” he said. ‘ You’re 
right. It'll be easier to talk plain. [ 
ought to known I could with you, all the 
time. I just hoped you'd let that boy 
come and see you sometimes, once more. 
Could you?” 

“You don’t understand.” She clasped 
her hands together in a sorrowful ges- 
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ture. “Yes, we must talk plain. Bibbs 
heard that I’d tried to make your oldest 
son care for me because I was poor, and 
so Bibbs came and asked me to marry 
him—because he was sorry for me. And 
I can’t see him any more,” she cried in 
distress. “I can’t!” 

Sheridan cleared his throat uncomfort- 
ably. “You mean because he thought 
that about you?” 

*“No, no! What he thought was true!” 

**Well—you mean he was so much in 
—you mean he thought so much of 
you—” The words were inconceivably 
awkward upon Sheridan’s tongue; he 
seemed to be in doubt even about pro- 
nouncing them; but after a ghastly 
pause he bravely repeated them: “You 
mean he thought so much of you that 
you just couldn’t stand him around?” 

“No! He wassorry for me. He cared 
for me; he was fond of me; and he’d 
respected me—too much! In the finest 
way he loved me, if you like, and he’d 
have done anything on earth for me, as 
I would for him, and as he knew I would. 
It was beautiful, Mr. Sheridan,” she 
said. ‘But the cheap, bad things one 
has done seem always to come back— 
they wait, and pull you down when 
you're happiest. Bibbs found me out, 
you see; and he wasn’t ‘in love’ with 
me at all.” 

“He wasn’t? Well, it seems to me 
he gave up everything he wanted to do— 
it was fool stuff, but he certainly wanted 
it mighty bad—he just threw it away 
and walked right up and took the job 
he swore he never would—just for you. 
And it looks to me as if a man that ’d 
do that must think quite a heap o’ the 
girl he does it for! You say it was only 
because he was sorry, but let me tell 
you there’s only one girl he could feel 
that sorry for! Yes, sir!” 

**No, no,” she said. “ Bibbs isn’t like 
other men—he would do anything for 
anybody.” 

Sheridan grinned. “Perhaps not so 
much as you think, nowadays,” he said. 
“For instance, I got kind of a suspicion 
he doesn’t believe in ‘sentiment in busi- 
ness.’ But that’s neither here nor there. 
What he wanted was, just plain and 
simple, for you to marry him. Well, I was 
afraid his thinkin’ so much of you had 
kind o’ sickened you cf him—the way 





it does sometimes. But from the way 
you talk, | understand that ain’t the 
trouble.” He coughed, and his voic: 
trembled a little. ‘“‘ Now here, Miss Ver- 
trees, | don’t have to tell you—becaus: 
you see things easy—I know I got no 
business comin’ to you like this, but 
I had to make Bibbs go my way instead 
of his own—lI had to do it for the sake 
o’ my business and on his own account, 
too—and I expect you got some idea 
how it hurt him to give up. Well, he’s 
made good. He didn’t come in half- 
hearted or mean; he came in—all th« 
way! But there isn’t anything in it to 
him; you can see he’s just shut his 
teeth on it and goin’ ahead with dust in 
his mouth. You see, one way of lookin’ 
at it, he’s got nothin’ to work for. And 
it seems to me like it cost him your 
friendship, and I believe —honest 
that’s what hurt him the worst. Now 
you said we’d talk plain. Why can’t 
you let him come back?” 

She covered her face desperately with 
her hands. “I can’t!” 

He rose, defeated, and looking it. 

“Well, I mustn’t press you,” he said, 
gently. 

At that she cried out, and dropped her 


hands and let him see her face. “Ah! 
He was only sorry for me!” 
He gazed at her intently. Mary was 


proud, but she had a fateful honesty, 
and it confessed the truth of her now; 
she was helpless. It was so clear that 
even Sheridan, marveling and amazed, 
was able to see it. Then a change came 
over him; gloom fell from him, and he 
grew radiant. 

“Don’t! Don’t!’ she cried. “You 
mustn’t—” 

“T won’t tell him,” said Sheridan, 
from the doorway. “I won’t tell any- 
body anything!” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
| een was a heavy town-fog that 


afternoon, a smoke-mist, dense 

in the sanctuary of the temple. 
The people went about in it, busy and 
dirty, thickening their outside and inside 
linings of coal-tar, asphalt, sulphurous 
acid, oil of vitriol, and the other familiar 
things the men liked to breathe and to 
have upon their skins and garments and 
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on their wives and babies and sweet- 
earts. The growth of the city was visi- 
in the smoke and the noise and the 
ish. There was more smoke than there 

.d been this day of February a year 

ier: there was more noise; and the 

wds were thicker—yet quicker in 
te of that. The traffic policemen had 
hard time, for the people were inde- 
ndent—they retained some habits of 
old market-town period, and would 
ss the street anywhere and anyhow, 
hich not only got them killed more 
quently than if they clung to the legal 
sings, but kept the motormen, the 
hauffeurs, and the truck-drivers in a 
tew of profane nervousness. So the 
trafic policemen led harried lives; they 
hemselves were killed, of course, with a 
rtain periodicity, but their main trou- 
ble was that they could not make the 
izens realize that it was actually and 
rt: tally perilous to go about their city. 
as strange, for there were probab ly 
citizens of any length of residence 
had not personally known either 
some one who had been killed or injured 
an accident, or some one that had 
cidentally killed or injured others. 
\nd yet, perhaps it was not strange, see- 
ng the eager preoccupation of the faces 
the people had something on their 
minds; they could not stop to bother 
:bout dirt and danger. 

Mary Vertrees was not often down- 
town; she had never seen an accident 
I . intil this afternoon. She had come upon 
: errands for her mother connected with a 
\ timorous refurbishment; and as she did 
t these, in and out of the department 
— she had an insistent conscious- 
u vess of the Sheridan Building. From the 
treet, anywhere, it was almost always 
n, n sight, like some monstrous, geomet- 
y- rical shadow, murk-colored and rising 
limitlessly into the swimming heights of 
the smoke-mist. It was gaunt and grimy 
and repellant; it had nothing but 
strength and size—but in that conscious- 
a ness of Mary’s the great structure may 





s have had beauty. Sheridan had made 
I some of the things he said emphatic 
nd q enough to remain with her. She went 
di F over and over them—and they began to 


seem true: “Only one girl he could feel 
that sorry for!’ “Gurney says he’s got 
you on his brain so bad—” The man’s 
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clumsy talk began to sing in her heart. 
The song was begun there when she 
saw the accident. 

She was directly opposite the Sheridan 
Building then, waiting for the traffic to 
thin before she crossed, though other 
people were risking the passage, darting 
and halting and dodging parlously. Two 
men came from the crowd behind her, 
talking earnestly, and started across. 


Both wore black; one was tall and 
broad and thick; and the other was 
taller, but noticeably slender. And 


Mary caught her breath, for they were 
Bibbs and his father. They did not see 
her, and she caught a phrase in Bibbs’s 
mellow Voice, which had taken a crisper 
ring: «Sixty -eight thousand dollars? 
Not sixty-eight thousand buttons!’ It 
startled her queerly, and as there was 
a glimpse of his profile, she saw for the 
first time a resemblance to his father. 

She watched them. In the middle of 
the street Bibbs had to step ahead of 
his father and the two were separated. 
But the reckless passing of a truck, be- 
yond the second line of rails, frightened 
a group of country women who were in 
course of passage; they were just in 
front of Bibbs, and shoved backward 
upon him violently. To extricate him- 
self from them he stepped back, directly 
in front of moving trolley-car—no 
place for absent-mindedness, but Bibbs 
was still absorbed in thoughts concerned 
with what he had been saying to his 
father. There were shrieks and yells; 
Bibbs looked the wrong way—and then 
Mary saw the heavy figure of Sheridan 
plunge straight forward in front of the 
car. With absolute disregard of his own 
life, he hurled himself at Bibbs like a 
football-player shunting off an opponent, 
and to Mary it seemed that they both 
went down together. But that was all 
she could see—automobiles, trucks, and 
wagons closed in between. She made 
out that the trolley-car stopped jerkily, 
and she saw a policeman breaking his 
way through the instantly condensing 
crowd, while the traffic came to a stand- 
still, and people stood up in automo- 
biles or climbed upon the hubs and tires 
of wheels, not to miss a chance of seeing 
anything horrible. 

Mary tried to get through; 
possible. 


it was im- 
Other policemen came to help 
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the first, and in a minute or two the 
traffic was in motion again. The crowd 
became pliant, dispersing—there was no 
figure upon the ground, and no ambu- 
lance came. But one of the policemen 
was detained by the clinging and be- 
seeching of a gloved hand. 

“What ts the matter, lady?” 

“Where are they?” Mary cried. 

“Who? Ole man Sheridan? I reckon 
he wasn’t much hurt!” 

“His son—” 

“Was that who the other one was? I 
seen him knock him—oh, he’s not bad 
off, I guess, lady. The ole man got him 
out the way all right. The fender shoved 
the ole man around some, but I reckon 
he only got shook up. They both went 
on in the Sheridan Building without any 
help. Excuse me, lady.” 

Sheridan and Bibbs, in fact, were at 
that moment in the elevator, ascending. 
“Whisk-broom up in the office,” Sheri- 
dan was saying. “You got to look out 
on these corners, nowadays, I tell you. 
I don’t know J got any call to blow, 
though—because I tried to cross after 
you did. That’s how | happened to run 
into you. Well, you want to remember 
to look out after this. We were talkin’ 
about Murtrie’s askin’ sixty-eight thou- 
sand flat for that ninety-nine-year lease. 
It’s his lookout if he’d rather take it that 
way, and I don’t know but—” 

“No,” said Bibbs, emphatically, as 
the elevator stopped; “‘he won’t get it. 
Not from Us, he won’t, and I’ll show you 
why. I can convince you in five min- 
utes.”” He followed his father into the 
office ante-room — and convinced him. 
Then, having been diligently brushed by 
a youth of color, Bibbs went into his 
own room and closed the door. 

He was more shaken than he had 
allowed his father to perceive, and his 
side was sore where Sheridan had struck 
him. He desired to be alone; he wanted 
to rub himself and, for once, to do some 
useless thinking again. He knew that 
his father had not “happened” to run 
into him; he knew that Sheridan had 
instantly — and instinctively — proved 
that he held his own life of no account 
whatever compared with that of his son 
and heir. Bibbs had been unable to 
speak of that, or to seem to know it; for 
Sheridan, just as instinctively, had swept 


the matter aside—as of no importance, 
since all was well—reverting immedi- 
ately to business. 

Bibbs began to think intently of his 
father. He perceived, as he had never 
perceived baliaen, the shadowing of some- 
thing enormous and indomitable—and 
lawless, not to be daunted by the wil! 
of Nature’s very self; laughing at the 
lightning, and at wounds and mutilation; 
conquering, irresistible—and blindly no- 
ble. For the first time in his life Bibbs 
began to understand the meaning of 
being truly this man’s son. 

He would be the more truly his son 
henceforth, though, as Sheridan said, 
Bibbs had not come down-town with 
him meanly or half-heartedly. He had 
given his word because he had wanted 
the money, simply, for Mary Vertrees in 
her need. And he shivered with horror 
of himself, thinking how he had gon 
to her to offer it, asking her to marry 
him—with his head on his breast in 
shameful fear that she would accept 
him! He had not known her; th: 
knowing had lost her to him, and this 
had been his real awakening; for he 
knew, now, how deep had been that 
slumber wherein he dreamily celebrated 
the superiority of “friendship”! The 
sleep-walker had wakened to bitter 
knowledge of love and life, finding him- 
self a failure in both. He had made a 
burnt offering of his dreams, and th: 
sacrifice had been an unforgivable hurt 
to Mary. All that was left for him was 
the work he had not chosen, but at least 
he would not fail in that, though it was 
indeed no more than “dust in his 
mouth.” If there had been anything 
“to work for—” 

He went to the window, raised it, and 
let in the uproar of the streets below. 
He looked down at the mist-blurred, 
hurrying swarms—and he looked across, 


over the roofs with their panting jets of 


vapor, into the vast, foggy heart of th: 
smoke. Dizzy traceries of steel wer 
rising dimly against it, chattering with 
steel on steel, and screeching in steam, 
while tiny figures of men walked on 
threads in the dull sky. Buildings would 
overtop the Sheridan. Bigness was be- 
ing served. 

But what for? The old question cam: 


to Bibbs with a new despair. Here, 
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where his eye fell, had once been green 
fields and running brooks, and how had 
the kind earth been despoiled and dis- 
figured! The pioneers had begun the 
work, but in their old age their orators 
had said for them that they had toiled 
and risked and sacrificed that their pos- 
terity might live in peace and wisdom, 
ner the fruits of the earth. Well, 
their posterity was here—and there was 
only turmoil. Where was the promised 
land? It had been promised by the 
soldiers of all the wars; it had been 
promised to this generation by the pio- 
neers; but here was the very posterity to 
whom it had been promised, toiling and 
risking and sacrificing in turn—for what? 
[he harsh roar of the city came in 
through the open window, continuously 
beating upon Bibbs’s ear until he began 
to distinguish a pulsation in it—a broken 
and irregular cadence. It seemed to 
him that it was like a titanic voice, dis- 
cordant, hoarse, rustily metallic—the 
voice of the god Bigness. And the voice 
summoned Bibbs as it summoned all its 
servants. 
“Come and work!” it seemed to call. 


“Come and work for Me, all men. By 
yur youth and your hope I summon 


you! By your age and your despair I 
summon you to work for Me yet a 
little, with what strength you have. By 
your love of home I summon you! By 
your love of woman I summon you! 
By your hope of children I summon you! 

“You shall be blind slaves of Mine, 
blind to everything but Me, your Mas- 
ter and Driver! For your reward you 
shall gaze only upon my ugliness. You 
shall give your toil and your lives, you 
shall go mad for love and worship of 
my ugliness! You shall perish still wor- 
shiping me, and your children shall per- 
ish knowing no other god!” 

And then, as Bibbs closed the window 
down tight, he heard his father’s voice 
booming in the next room; he could not 
distinguish the words, but the tone was 
exultant—and there came the thump! 
thump! of the maimed hand. Bibbs 
guessed that Sheridan was bragging of 
the city and of Bigness to some visitor 
from out-of-town. That was Bibbs’s 
natural inference. 

And he thought how truly Sheridan 
was the high-priest of Bigness. But with 


the old, old thought again, “ What for?” 
Bibbs caught a glimmer of far, faint 
light. He saw that Sheridan had all his 
life struggled and conquered, and must 
all his life go on struggling and inevi- 
tably conquering, as part of a vast im- 
pulse not his own. Sheridan served 
blindly—but was the impulse blind? 
Bibbs asked himself if it was not he who 
had been in the greater hurry, after all. 
The kiln must be fired before the vase 
is glazed, and the Acropolis was not 
crowned with marble in a day. 

Then the voice came to him again, but 
there was a strain in it as of some huge 
music struggling to be born of the tur- 
moil. ‘Ugly I am,” it seemed to say to 
him, “but never forget that I am a god!” 
And the voice grew in sonorousness, and 
in dignity. ‘‘The highest should serve, 
but so long as you worship me for my 
own sake I| will not serve you. It is 
man who makes me ugly, by his worship 
of me. If man would let me serve him— 
I should be beautiful!” 

Looking once more from the window, 
Bibbs sculptured for himself —in the 
vague contortions of the smoke and fog 
above the roofs—a gigantic figure, with 
feet pedestaled upon the great buildings 
and shoulders disappearing in the clouds, 
a colossus of steel and wholly blackened 
with soot. But Bibbs carried his fancy 
farther—for there was still a little poet 
lingering in the back of his head—and 
he thought that up over the clouds, un- 
seen from below, the giant labored with 
his hands in the clean sunshine; and 
Bibbs had a glimpse of what he made 
there—perhaps for a fellowship of the 
children of the children that were chil- 
dren now—a noble and joyous city, un- 
believably white— 


It was the telephone that called him 
from his vision. It rang fiercely. 

He lifted the thing from his desk and 
answered—and as the small voice inside 
it spoke he dropped the receiver with a 
crash. He trembled violently as he 
picked it up, but he told himself he was 
wrong—he had been mistaken—yet it 
was a startlingly beautiful voice; start- 
lingly kind, too, and ineffably like the 
one he hungered most to hear. 

“Who?” he said, his own voice shak- 
ing—like his hand. 
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“*Mary.” 

He responded with two hushed and 
incredulous words: “Js it?” 

There was a little thrill of pathetic 
half-laughter in the instrument. “ Bibbs 
—I wanted to—just to see if you—” 

“Yes—Mary?”’ 

“IT was looking when you were so 
nearly run over. I saw it, Bibbs. They 
said you hadn’t been hurt, they thought, 
but | wanted to know for myself.” 

“No, no, I wasn’t hurt at all—Mary. 
It was father who came nearer it. He 
saved me.” 

“Yes, | saw; but you had fallen. I 
couldn’t get through the crowd until 
you had gone. And I wanted to know.” 

““Mary—would you—have minded?” 
he said. 

There was a long interval before she 
answered. 

“Yes.” 

“Then why—” 

“Yes, Bibbs?” 

“| don’t know what to say,” he cried. 
“It’s so wonderful to hear your voice 
again—I’m shaking, Mary—I—I don’t 
know—I don’t know anything except 
that I am talking to you! It ts you— 
Mary?” 

“Yes, Bibbs!” 

“Mary—l’ve seen you from my win- 

[THE 


dow at home—only five times since | 
since then. You looked—oh, how can | 
tell you? It was like a man chained ; 
a cave catching a glimpse of the bli 
sky, Mary. Mary, won’t you—let n 
see you again—near? I think I cou 
make you really forgive me—you’'d hay, 
”> 


to— 

“Tl did—then.” 

“No—not really—or you wouldn’: 
have said you couldn’t see me any more. 

“That wasn’t the reason.” ‘The voic. 
was very low. 

“Mary,” he said, even more trem- 
ulously than before, “I can’t — you 
couldn’t mean it was because—you can’t 
mean it was because you—care?” 

There was no answer. 

“Mary?” he called, huskily. “If you 
meant that — you'd let me see you - 
wouldn’t you?” 

And now the voice was so low he could 
not be sure it spoke at all, but if it did, 
the words were, “Yes, Bibbs—dear.” 

But the voice was not in the instru 
ment—it was so gentle and so light, s 
almost nothing, it seemed to be made of 
air—and it came from the air. 

Slowly and incredulously he turned 
and glory fell upon his shining eyes 
The door of his father’s room had opened. 

Mary stood upon the threshold. 

END.| 


On Your Birthday 


BY MARION KEEP PATTON 


CANNOT send you gifts of price or art, 
You will not share the happiness I bring, 
And for my love you have no need, it seems. 
Yet will I give it you with all my heart. 
It cannot harm you, dear,—this tender thing,— 
It will not even trouble your faint dreams. 


But some day when you’re drooped with circumstance, 


And weariness drags at your 


nger-tips, 


And you sit staring grimly in the eye 
Your sad philosophy,—ah then, perchance, 


My love will 


utter up against your lips 


And you will smile, although you know not why. 
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The 


‘ «SSSR HERE was silence in 
Psat > the wide kitchen, a 
¥ bristling silence into 

» which the clock ticked 

Sand the fire crackled 

like deprecating me- 

diators. Opposite the 

stove was a table with three places set 

1: breakfast on the white oilcloth. One 
hair was empty; a crumpled napkin 
lay beside the half-full glass of milk. 
\t the other places sat two women, one 
plump and flushed above her white 
hirt-waist, the other sharpened and 
eray, ina dull wrapper. Their eyes met 
hostilely. The younger woman spoke 
rst: 

‘It’s just as Sarah said. A charity 

‘Brat’ she always said,” 
the older, calmly. 

“Can’t be depended upon for any- 
thing but lying and stealing. I hope 
you’re satished now, Abby Price!” 

Abby took a sip of her coffee before 
she answered, deliberatively, “No, I’m 
not satished; not yet.” 

“You mean you're going to keep 
him?” 

“Why not?” 

“He'll grow up to disgrace you.” 
Che round face of the younger woman 
t witched with approaching tears. 

“Now, Jennie!” Abby’ s voice had an 
irritating calmness. “He'll be some 
years growing up, and I guess I can 
tand the disgrace.” 

“Well, I can’t!’ Jennie’s chair 
rasped back over the kitchen floor. 
“And I won’t!” She threw down her 
napkin and hurried out of the room. 
\bby heard her angry staccato heel-taps 
m the stairs and then overhead. 

Without finishing her coffee Abby 
gathered the few breakfast-dishes and 
carried them to the sink. As she set 
them down she glanced out of the win- 
dow. On a stump by the shed door sat 
a small, white-haired boy, apparently 


interrupted 


Soul-maker 


BY HELEN 


R. HULL 


intent on the manceuvers of several in- 
dustrious hens. The grimness on Ab- 
by’s face settled into fierce determina- 
tion, and with that she turned at the 
sound of Jennie’s feet. 

Jennie stood in the doorway. 

‘I’m taking Sarah’s advice,” she said, 
dabbing at her eyes with a handkerchief, 
“if you’re going to insist on keeping 
him.” 

“T am.” Abby glanced out of the 
window. 

“I won't help support a hired woman’s 
lying boy.’ 

“Any one ’d think you never lied in 
your life, Jennie,” said Abby. “He's 
only a little fellow.” 

“If he was yours it wouldn’t be such 
a disgrace to keep him.” 

“S’pose I said | thought you were dis- 
gracing the family, going around sewing 
as you do.” 

Jennie stopped sniffing. “ Disgrace?” 
she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘“‘I make 
dresses folks are proud to wear.” 

“And you like it, don’t you? Making 
dresses, [| mean. Don’t you? And 
Sarah likes being a respected book- 
keeper. You're no disgrace.” 

Jennie drew her plump figure up re- 
sentfully. “‘We go out to work. You 
don’ t have to 

“No; I just stay here, 
homestead together. 
was a wife! You and Sarah keep me, 
don’t you? Suppose I’m sick of it, and 
want something different, like this boy?” 

“I s’pose it’s the maternal instinct, 
like Sarah said, stronger in you because 
you've always stayed at home.” 

Abby swung on her heel. “Sarah may 
be a good business woman,” she said, 
over her shoulder, “but she’s an awful 
fool, too.” 

“She was right about the boy,” cried 
Jennie. “He took that piece of gold 
ribbon for Mrs. Blake’s dress right off 
my box, and said he hadn’t touched it. 
And you never said a thing to him.” 
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“Guess you said enough.” 

“Il won’t help keep him!” 

“You needn’t.”” Abby poured the wa- 
ter over her dishes with a splash. “I 
guess we can manage. , 

“You choose that charity boy instead 
of your own sisters?” Jennie choked. 

“*Brat,’ Jennie!’ Abby looked 
around at her. “Don’t be silly. You’re 
choosing. Go and live with Sarah in 
the village.” 

‘Sarah and I have reasoned with 
you- 

“Don’t waste any more breath. 
You'll have to look out for the note on 
the place. But I can take care of Frank- 
lin and me.” 

Jennie flushed. “I don’t want to 
quarrel. ” She hesitated, pursing her 
lips. ““Good-by, Abby.” 

““Good-by.” Abby scoured at the 
porridge-dish. “Good-by.” She gave a 
vigorous rub and then paused. The side- 
door slammed shut. Outside the window 
the boy still watched the hens. 

“Franklin!” called Abby. 

The boy gave a little jump and looked 
furtively around. Abby frowned. “He 
thinks it’s Jennie,” she said. Then she 
called more sharply, “ Frank-lin!” 

He slipped off the stump and came 
slowly in as far as the kitchen door. 

“Will you bring me some wood, 
Frank-lin,” said Abby, briskly, without 
turning, “and a pail of water?” 

She smiled at the readiness of his dis- 
appearance. First she heard the pump- 
handle creaking; then small feet brushed 
along the path to the outer shed, re- 
turned, and an armful of wood clattered 
into the box. That was repeated twice, 
then came silence. Abby walked to the 
door. Franklin stood by the wood-box, 
his dark eyes, with their curious fringe 
of pale lashes, very wide in his small, 
white face. They met hers with a fur- 
tive alertness, and his thin little body 
stiffened, tense for flight. Abby re- 
garded him gravely. 

“Come here,” she said. 

Reluctantly he came. Abby touched 
his white head gently and smiled at 
him. He started, almost as if she had 
struck him. 

“We'll say no more about it, Frank- 
lin,” she said. “It’s time you were 
off for school. Finish your milk and 


wash your hands. 
ready.” 

Abby felt his eyes follow her as sh« 
moved about the kitchen. She said 
nothing until he took his cap from the 
nail and walked to the outer kitchen 
door. Then at her “Franklin” h¢ 
turned sharply. 

“Come straight home to-night, won’t 
you? [’ll—I’ll be waiting for you.” 

“Will she be here?” 

**No; no one but us.’ 

He gave a little sigh. “ Yes, ma’am,” 
he answered; “I’ll be right back.” 

Abby watched him down the path to 
the gate. “He understood,” she said. 
“I’m sure he understood.” 

When he was out of sight Abby 
turned to her empty house. Sunlight 
filled the kitchen; the rooms beyond 
were dark and still. She stood with her 
head bent as if she listened. Countless 
days she had spent alone in the old 
house, while her sisters were at work; 
but to-day was different. The house 
waited, expectant; she felt it, and a 
flush crept up into her cheeks. 

“You’re mine now!” she cried sud- 
denly. “I can do what I please. Mine!” 
she repeated, loudly. And nothing con- 
tradicted. 

She walked into the sitting-room and 
flung open the shutters. She set the 
front door ajar, catching it with the 
padded brick which had served there for 
years. The fresh wind rushed through, 
shaking the everlastings that stood on 
the mantel-shelf. Abby seized the vase 
and with fierce delight carried it to the 
kitchen, where she thrust its dry con- 
tents into the stove. 

“There!” she said, as they blazed up. 
“T wish Sarah could see you now.’ 

As she replaced the vase she wheeled 
upon the room. “Lord! How many 
times have I set you to rights! All my 
life I’ve spent doing things I had to do 
again the next day. Nothing ever to 
show for it. Nothing! And now— I 
declare, I feel like a convict that’s es- 
caped in a dark night and don’t know 
where he is. Me with a little boy! A 
little boy!” 

She looked once more about the sit- 
ting-room—at the large arm-chair which 
had stood unused in the corner since 
the end of the silent years when her father 
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had watched her from it in moody 
helplessness, at the sheet-iron cover 
vhich Sarah had economically had fit- 
red into the fire-place. She had much 
to do before Franklin came back from 
Sc hool. 

Early in the afternoon she began to 

vatch the path, a little shamefaced, for 
re knew school did not close until four, 
nd Franklin had a long walk after that. 
She fed the chickens, built the fire for 
supper, and made hot apple-sauce and 
biscuit; then she saw him lagging up 

the path. She wanted to run to meet 
him, to brush off the ridiculously large 
» he wore, and carry him into the 
house. But she only watched him come, 
her breath tightening in her throat. 
(here, in some mysterious fashion, ap- 
proached her chance; she did not know 
how. Three weeks earlier she had heard 
that Franklin Peck had no place to live 
that winter, as his mother was off in 
service—no one knew just where—and 
the farmer who had kept him was mov- 
ing to the city. She had acted blindly 
in response to the chaotic desire within 
er, obdurate against the remonstrances 
f her sisters, unmoved by their wrath, 
even by their departing, and Franklin 
had come to live with her. Sarah had 
ft at once; now Jennie had gone. The 
varest poverty faced her; she had a 
canty annuity which they had eked out, 
and the little farm the three had strug- 
gled to hold. But the impulse that had 
driven her had no after-flavor of regret. 
For years her life had lain as dead as a 
rock at ebb-tide—a long ebb-tide. Now 
far off the water turned, and within her 
faint stirrings of her spirit answered. 

Franklin stood in the doorway. 

Come in, Franklin,” Abby said. “I 

as is afraid you'd be too late for supper.” 

‘Ain’t your clock fast?’ He looked 
ip at it suspiciously. 

‘Why, I guess not. 
right home?” 

“Yes’m.” 

Evading her eyes, he stood on tip- 
toe to hang his cap against the door. 
\bby gazed in doubt at the back of his 
white head. There came into her mind 

comment of the farmer who had 
housed Franklin: “He don’t know how 
to tell the truth.” Sarah had heard it 
at the store and brought it home in tri- 
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umph. Abby turned away. Franklin 
shouldn’t see that she suspected—at 
least not until she had decided what to 
do.” 

“Supper’s ready when you are,” she 
said, clearing her throat. “I’ve set the 
table in the other room.” 

Franklin washed his face and brushed 
his hair in silence. Abby handed him a 
plate of biscuit. “Lay these on the 
table,” she said. Then she followed him 
softly. In front of the fireplace was a 
little square table covered with a white 
cloth, a pitcher of yellow dahlias in the 
center, and a chair at each end. Frank- 
lin set the plate down and stood by the 
table, his wee level with the flowers, 
like a larger, paler dahlia. Abby’s 
hands gripped her bowl of apple-sauce. 
She didn’t know what she had expected, 
but suddenly she felt overcome with 
embarrassment. The red shawl she had 
thrown over the hollows of the arm- 
chair leered at her. Franklin was look- 
ing at that, at the opened windows, at 
the sticks in the fireplace which she had 
pried free of its iron cover. 

“There’s just two places,” he said. 

“Just two folks,” answered Abby. 

“Us?” asked the boy. 

Abby nodded. Franklin moved closer 
to her. 

“Did you want me to light the fire?” 
he whispered, eagerly. 

Abby nodded again. 

He was back with matches in an in- 
stant. Kneeling on the hearth, he puffed 
at the little sticks until he blew them 
into flames; then he looked up at Abby, 
his face aglow. She had taken her seat 
at the table. 

“It’s a good fire,” she said. He 
climbed into his chair, his eyes on the 
fire, where they stayed most of the time 
through supper. Once he turned them 
on Abby. 

“It’s a good chimney, I guess,” he 
ventured. 

“Yes, I think so,” answered Abby. 

“But a fire has to be lit right, too?” 

“Yes, that makes a difference.” 

After supper Abby piled the dishes 
in a pan, and they pulled the table back 
to a corner, Franklin ‘lifting one side. 
Then Abby pushed the arm-chair to one 
edge of the hearth and settled herself 
into it with a slight glance of defiance 
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toward the empty wall above the man- 
tel. Franklin sat in a low rocker—one 
Jennie had used as a sewing-chair—at 
the other side of the hearth. He rocked 
back as far as the rockers would swing, 
then forward with a jerk. Suddenly he 
stopped. 

“Are they coming back?” he asked. 
“Them others?” 

Abby started. She had just been won- 
dering if the arm-chair wasn’t large 
enough to hold two comfortably. 

“I don’t suppose so,” she said. 
*They’ve gone. We're here alone.” 

“I think two is better,” announced 
Franklin as he began rocking again. 

Abby repeated his words to herself as 
she watched him. He rocked less vigor- 
ously, and his eyelids drooped in long 
and longer winks. She rose with a little 
sigh. 

“Bedtime,” she said. “I’ve moved 
you into the front chamber. You can 
take your lamp and call me when you 
are in bed.” 

“Well”—he slid off his chair—the 
fire *> most out.” 

She did not move after he had gone. 
The room held a new, friendly warmth.” 
“He is going to like it,” thought Abby, 
listening for his voice. Would she kiss 
him if she tucked him in? She never 
had, and he had been there over a week 
now. But this was their first real night. 
Jennie’s words floated back, chilling her 
pleasant thoughts. Had he lied to her 
again? She heard a soft step behind 
her. Franklin set his lamp down on the 
table and shuffled slowly toward the 
door, one hand gathering up the folds of 
the faded night-shirt which engulfed 
him. 

“IT brought it back,” he said. “Can 
you see to my fire all right?” 

“Yes, Franklin.” Abby hesitated. 
He was so little, so sleepy! “You 
haven’t anything to tell me?” 

*“No’m.” He blinked drowsily, and 
at Abby’s “Good night” disappeared 
into the dark room beyond. 

Abby’s cheeks burned as she went 
about locking the house for the night. 
At least she had not spoiled the end of 
the day. And perhaps the boy had been 
afraid, or perhaps he had not under- 
stood her; the teacher might have kept 
him after school. He might never lie 
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again. She would wait. With that d 
cision her discomfort left, and she went 
peacefully to bed. 

During the Indian summer days that 
followed, the two settled into a pleasant 
routine of existence. Franklin learned 
to feed the chickens; he filled the wood 
box, pumped the water, picked the fa! 
apples. His cheeks grew round, and hy 
came whistling up the hill at the end of 
his school-day. Abby spent her days 
waiting for that whistle. She waited 
busily, to be sure—for fall farm work jis 
heavy—but her real day began when th 
small figure came into sight between th: 
apple-trees. Sometimes he brought 
home his school-books and read to Abby 
after supper or puzzled over a problem 
in arithmetic. The arm-chair often held 
two very comfortably. 

The winter shut in early. One morn- 
ing they woke to find the first snow 
flurries, driven along by a sharp wind. 
Franklin insisted that he must go to 
school; and so Abby, in spite of his 
demurring, wrapped him in a plaid cape 
of hers and sent him off. That after- 
noon she waited uneasily for his return. 
It darkened early, and no small boy 
appeared. She tried to sit down with a 
basket of mending, but even Franklin’s 
stockings had no interest. Wrapping a 
shawl about her shoulders, she hurried 
down the path. 

The road lay white and deserted. As 
she turned reluctantly, something black 
under a bush caught her attention. 
Frightened, she bent down. It was soft 
—a coat? She shook it out—her cape, 
with little pockets of snow in its folds. 
It had lain there some time, then. 

She climbed the slope, shielding her 
face against the wind. Perhaps in the 
warm kitchen she could decide better 
what to do. She built her fire up well, 
set the tea-kettle over, and then stared 

rimly at the clock; almost half-past 
ve! She would walk up toward the 
school. 

Well bundled this time in coat and 
cap, she started down the path. As she 
reached the road she stopped, her heart 
pounding. Was that something dark 
against the snow under the bushes again, 
moving this time? It emerged slowly 
straightened, and came toward her. 

“Franklin!” she cried. 
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He started violently, pulling away as 
he seized his arm. 

“Child! Where have you been? 
You'll catch your death of cold! Run 
fast.” 

He scurried up the path ahead of her. 
When she opened the kitchen door he 
tood by the stove, holding his hands 
ut to the warmth. His eyes met hers 

‘ran instant, and then shifted. Abby 
closed the door against the gust of wind 
that tried to chase her in. 

“Where have you been, Franklin?’ 
He shivered as she felt of his cold hands. 
“Come here!”” She drew him down be- 
side her on the couch, and bent over to 
inlace his boots. ‘“‘Why didn’t you 
wear the cape? You're frozen.” 

He twisted out of her arms. “I’m 
not cold.” He coughed. “I—I gave it 
to a little girl who didn’t have any 
coat.” He peered at Abby, and then 
hurried on. ‘“‘She was just a little girl, 
and awful cold. I'll fnd—I mean [’ll 
get your cape probably to-morrow. 
V’ll—” Franklin’s eyes had followed 
Abby’s to the kitchen chair. Over it 
hung the cape. He slipped off the couch 
and put out a hand against it. 

“Did—did the little girl bring it 
back?” he asked, miserably. 

Ab by rose, dropping the shoe she held. 
She walked through the sitting-room, 
the table laid for supper blurring before 
her eyes. She hung her coat in the front 
entry and went on to Franklin’s room. 
There she turned down the bedclothes, 
shook the pillow, and, taking his night- 
shirt, returned to the kitchen. 

Franklin’s eyelids fluttered as he tried 
to meet her gaze. 

“| think you'd better go right to 
bed,” she said. “Undress here where 
it’s warm.’ 

He took the night-shirt silently. Then 
Abby, waiting at the window of the 
sitting-room, strained her ears for every 
sound of his slow undressing. At length 
she heard him enter the room and pause 
behind her. She did not turn, and his 
feet padded on into his own room. 
Presently she heard the creaking of the 
bed as he settled into it, then a little 
cough, then nothing more 

She had no heart for a lonely supper. 
Drawing her chair close to the stove, she 
sat down to have it out. She had to do 
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something now. Franklin was a liar; 
she must punish him. She flincl ed at 
the idea of whipping him, and then 
seized eagerly the conviction that no 
blows would help him tell the truth. 
Would it do any good to talk to him, 
to tell him lying was wrong? Why was 
it wrong? Abby floundered unwittingly 
at the margin of metaphysical morasses. 

She lifted her head. He was coughing 
again. Poor, hungry little fellow! A few 
minutes later, lamp in one hand and a 
bowl of bread and milk in the other, she 
tiptoed toward his room. His eyes 
stared up at her, dark and somber. She 
set the lamp on the dresser and seated 
herself at the edge of his bed. 

“You better sit up and eat this,”’ she 
said, gently. 

Franklin swallowed one spoonful obe- 
diently. “I—I don’t want any more. 
His teeth chattered. 

Placing the bowl on the floor, Abby 
leaned over the bed. 

‘Put your arms around my neck,’ 
she ordered, pulling the covers down. 
“There.” She straightened, her arms 
tight about his slender body. “We'll go 
where it’s warm.” 

She was gasping a little when she 
reached the kitchen. 

“You're quite a big boy,” she said, as 
he slipped to the floor. “I’m going to 
tuck you up here on the couch.” She 
covered him with an old shawl, and 
went back for the milk and the lamp. 

Franklin’s eyes were on the door, leap- 
ing to meet hers the second she ap- 
peared. Abby pulled her chair close to 
the couch. “Now,” she said, trying to 
speak briskly, “eat this first.” 

She held out a spoonful, when sud- 
denly he twisted away, hiding his face 
with one arm. Abby held her breath as 
he began to cry, softly at first, then in 
long sobs. 

“Franklin!” she said. He checked a 
sob, which escaped in a long sigh. Tim- 
idly she moved over to the couch, laying 
a hand on his shoulder. “Frankie dear!” 

He whirled around desperately. 

“There wasn’t any little girl,”’ he cried 
loudly. “I—I lost your cape.” 

Then in some way. she found him 
clinging to her, his wet cheek against her 
throat, and she was patting his shoulder 
while his sobs grew fainter. His heart, 
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pounding against her breast, slackened 
its frightened race. Finally he looked 
up. 

‘I didn’t wear it,” he said. “I—” 
A lingering sob choked him. ‘“I—I 
thought the boys ’d all laugh at me.” 
He hid his face again. 

Abby looked soberly at the top of his 
white head. “I'd like to buy you a coat 
if | could.” She felt his body grow tense 
as she began to speak. “ But we’re very 
poor. Why, you're all I’ve got, Frank- 
lin—and you lie to me.”’ He shrank in 
her embrace. “Were you afraid? You 
lied some other times, didn’t you? What 
makes you?” 

His body quivered slightly. 

“Suppose you sit up so we can talk.” 
She took his arms from her neck and 
pushed him away so that she could see 
his flushed face. “‘Do you like the way 
it makes us feel?’ He shook his head. 
“It makes me feel as if I’d lost you. 
Does it you?” He nodded, his lips 
trembling. “‘And wewere friends, weren’t 
we, till you put this ugly lie between us 

Franklin?” He lifted his eyes, heavy 
with tears. “‘Are you a coward? Aren’t 
you brave enough to tell the truth?” 

“*|—I was afraid.”” Abby just caught 
his whisper. 

“| didn’t think you were a coward 
She spoke sternly. 

*You—you won't ever like me now?” 

Abby gathered him swiftly into her 
arms. 

“Oh, you won’t do it again, will you?” 
She swallowed rebelliously; why should 
she wish to cry? 

s I was so lonesome.” He str ‘ined 
against her. “‘I—I ain’t afraid.” 

He fell asleep in Abby’s arms after 
she had watched him finish the bowl of 
bread and milk. She sat in the quiet 
kitchen, looking down at the small, 
sleep-flushed face. Once she brushed 
the light hair back from his forehead. 
Her random thoughts were bits of stick 
carried along in a flood of tender humil- 
ity. She was content to see them float, 
without curiosity as to the stream’s 
source. After a time, when the kitchen 
grew cold, she rose and carried him in 
to his bed. He stirred drowsily as she 
tucked him in and kissed him. 

They said nothing about the incident, 
but for several days Abby felt that 


” 


Franklin watched her, silent and refi 
tive. Then she thought he had forg 
ten, and when one night he brou 
home his reading-book and chose 
story of “Cedric, the Brave B 
Knight,” to read to her, she made 
comment on Cedric’s courage. 

Saturday morning, several weeks lat 
Abby was rolling out ginger cook 
Franklin knelt on a chair by the tal 
his elbows almost on the mixing-boa 
waiting with breathless interest for 
scraps Abby promised he should roll 
Abby carried a pan of cookies to t 
stove, and, as she straightened from cl] 
ing the oven-door, caught sight of 
woman peering in at the window, a hai 
over her eyes. Abby pulled open th 
door and confronted her. 

“| didn’t mean to peek,” the wom 
began, crimson. “But I knocked 
I wanted to know if nobody was hom: 

**Come in out of the cold,” said Abl 
“Did you want to see me?” 

The woman paused on the thresh: 
the pupils of her eyes dilating. The 
she rushed past Abby and threw hers« 
beside the chair where Franklin kn: 

“Oh, my little boy—my little boy! 

Franklin shrank away from her, turn- 
ing startled eyes toward Abby. Phe 
woman looked around, and Abby shut 
her lips suddenly over a scream. T] 
faces were alike. The woman’s hat h 
slipped back; pale hair like Frankli 
fell about her forehead; the same dark 
eyes beseeched Abby under white lash 

“He he wouldn’t remember n 
much.” The eyes filled with tears. “ But 
I—I’m his mother. He’s grown an aw- 
ful lot.” She rose, wiping her eyes. 

Abby walked back to her cooking- 
table. “‘I suppose so,” she said, witho 
looking at the woman. 

“I’ve come for him, please.” TT! 
woman plucked at her handkerchie! 
“T’m married—to Mr. Reeds over 
Brockton. He’s a kind man, and Frank- 
lin can have a good home there. I wrot 
a letter last month to the other peop 
them that had him. I didn’t know hi 
was here until I got in town this morn- 
ing.” She sat down on the couch, he: 
eyes clinging to Franklin, turning fo: 
swift, deprecatory seconds to Abby. 

The tale emerged in nervous, hesitat- 
ing bits. Abby tried to answer t! 
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yman civilly. She could see nothing 

t Franklin, drawing nearer his mother, 

ting beside her, responding with shy 

vakenings of familiarity to her ad- 
inces. She fell into a stifling dumb- 
ss. As the soft voice told her of at- 
mpts to find a place to work where 
ranklin could come, of effortsito save 
onev to send him, of longing for him, 
\bby had only one thought: ‘“‘She’s 
me to get him.” 

When Abby had cut hepdast cooky 

e glanced at Franklin., «He avas intent 

1 his mother’s watch, and Abby won- 

red grimly that she «could care so 

ich because he had forgotten his de- 
to roll cookie # 

“My husband said we could pay his 

oard,” the woman was saying. 

“You can’t,” cried Abby. ‘“‘He’s 
worth his keep, I guess.” 

“They have a horse,” announced 
Franklin, looking up, “and I could go 
to a town school. I have to go with my 
mother, don’t I?” he added, doubtfully. 

“Of course,” answered Abby. The 
warmth of the kitchen was choking her. 
‘Just make yourself at home,” she said, 
hurriedly. ‘“‘I—I’ll be mght back.” 

She went blindly through the little 
shed, along the path Franklin had shov- 
eled, to the barn. She gathered an 
armful of wood in her apron, and then 
stood in the doorway. ‘The cold air tin- 
gled in her nostrils; she could breathe 
there. But it was freezing her heart; 
he could feel it. Or did she feel only the 
wood she held tightly against her? She 
must go back. In the shed she stopped. 
She had left the door unlatched, and the 
veices within came clearly to her. 

“You have been a good boy, Franklin? 
You are glad you are coming with your 
mother?” 

“T like Aunt Abby,” answered Frank- 
lin. “I can come to see her, can’t 1?” 

“Sometimes. You’ve been a good 
boy, ain’t you?” Abby was fiercely jeal- 
ous of the yearning in the mother’s voice. 
“You ain’t taken things or told lies?” 

“No’m.”  Franklin’s voice sounded 
incertain. 

“T like my boy to be good.” 

Abby heard Franklin slip out of his 
chair. He was coming toward the shed. 
\s she laid her hand on the door to 
enter, he halted. 
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“T wasn’t good.” Abby gripped the 
latch. “I—I lied to her.” 

“What?” 

“| did—when I come.” She pulled 
the door softly open. He stood just 
within, a stiff figure of defiant anguish. 
“But I don’t now.” Abby’s hand rose 
to her throat—the ice in her heart had 
melted and rushed there. “I—’ He 
turned, and, finding Abby, threw him- 
self against her, hiding his face in her 
apron. ‘Tell her!” he whispered. “Tell 
her I’m brave now.” 

Abby raised her eyes. Through her 
tears she saw the mother, her troubled 
face so like Franklin’s. 

“He’s the best boy any boy could be,” 
she said, proudly. 

Later in the afternoon they went 
away, Franklin carrying his few pos- 
sessions in a shawl-strap Abby gave him. 
She walked to the foot of the hill with 
them. 

“| hope you won’t miss him much,” 
said the mother. 

“‘He’s yours,”’ answered Abby, simply. 
“I’m glad he’s got a good home.” 

“Tt ain’t so awfully far off.” 

“T will come back,” declared Franklin, 
clinging to Abby’s hand. “I'll come 
back to see you.” 

Abby kissed him quietly. “I'll ex- 
pect you,” she said. 

Then the mother took his hand. 

“We'll have to go along. My hus- 
band ’Il be waiting in the village.” 

Abby climbed the hill doggedly. She 
glanced into the sitting-room as she 
closed the door of her house. The day 
had moved so swiftly that she half 
doubted its reality. But Franklin’s 
chair had no pale head bent over a book 
to look up at her entrance. She dropped 
into her arm-chair. Presently with her 
foot she set Franklin’s chair rocking 
gently, and: listened, her eyes closed. 
The monotonous creaking dulled her. 
She knew that after a little she must 
wake from the numbness and face the 
event. Now she was tired. 

She woke with a start to darkness and 
the sound of knocking. She got to her 
feet. Some one was calling her. 

“Abby! Abby! Aren’t you here?” 

\ match flared up in the kitchen, 
yielding Abby a glimpse of a round, anx- 
ious face before it died out. “ Jennie’s 
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wme late to-night,” she thought. “I 
ust have fallen asleep.” Then, as a 
cond match flamed out, she remem- 
re d. 
lennie had found the kitchen lamp, 
d, holding it before her, stepped into 

the sitting-room. Then she jumped. 

“Goodness! You scared me, standing 
there like a ghost. Are you sick?” 

“No.” Abby drew her hand across 

er eves; the light dazzled them. ‘No; 
just fell asleep, I guess.” 

Jennie set the lamp down. 

wn at Mrs. Bk: ick’ s, se wing,’ * she said, 

vatching Abby uneasily. “I just 
ought I'd run in.” 

She was silent for a moment, gasping 
a little in a perplexed way, like a fish 
out of water, thought Abby irrelevantly. 

‘I didn’t like to think of you here all 
alone.”’ she continued, “so I came. You 

vou’ve sent the boy away, | hear.” 

Abby sat down again. “Yes,” she 
said, turning her face away from the 
light. 

Jennie threw back her coat and seated 
herself in Franklin’s chair. 

‘Did you have to get rid of him?” 
she asked. 

Abby laughed. “‘Yes, I hadto. ”The 
numbness had gone now, and here began 
the probing of her wound. 

“T told Sarah that if you ever did, I’d 
come back same ’s if nothing had taken 
place a 

“Do you know why I got rid of him?” 
Abby’s fierce question cut through Jen- 
nie’s complacency. 

“TI suppose—” Her rocker ceased its 
swaying. “I suppose he kept on lying.” 

“Stop!” cried Abby, interlocking her 
fingers so tightly that the knuckles 
strained. ‘‘He went with his mother. 
She’s married and got a home to take 
him to.” 

“Didn’t you want him to go?” 

Abby made no answer. 

“Did she just come and take him?” 

He's hers.” 

‘And you get nothing for all your fuss 
and trouble!’ 

“Nothing?” Abby sat erect, her 
hands unclasping. The probing had 
found the poison in the wound. She felt 
Franklin clinging to her, heard him 
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whisper, “Tell her I’m brave.”’ Did she 
get nothing? 

‘His mother g 
answered, oar 

“And I expect you'll miss him, too,” 
ventured Jennie. ‘‘Seems a pity.” 

‘It isn’t a pity.” Abby rose. As she 
looked down at Jennie she had a sensa- 
tion of distance between them, as though 
she were on a height from which she 
called down. But she must speak. 
Whether Jennie heard or not, she must 
hear it herself. “Of course I'll miss 
him.” Her words came with great slow- 
ness. ‘“‘I’d ’ve chosen to keep him, but 
he had to zo with her that bore him. 
He didn’t go the same as he came, 
though; he was different. I made him 
different. Something real in him, some- 


rave me nothing,” she 


thing alive, that ‘ll last. I made it. 
Part of his soul. I never made anything 
before. I might have died without. 


Don’t you see—?” She paused, while 
Jennie’s bewildered face wavered before 
her. “It’s as if—as if you made a dress 
so beautiful that it would last for always. 
I’ve done—oh, more than that!” 

“You mean you've been good for 
him?” 

Abby smiled. She was descending 
from her height, and as she drew neare1 
Jennie she felt an unexpected warmth 
for her. 

“Are you coming back?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

Jennie looked up with wistful relief at 
her matter-of-fact tone. 

“T guess I will,” she said. “I’ve felt 
queer, staying other places. You've 
fixed it up some here, ain’t you?” 

Abby nodded. 

“T should think we might get along 
comfortably,” continued Jennie, begin- 
ning to rock again. ‘“‘What’ll you do 
now r- : 

‘I don’t know.” 
the kitchen 
tea.” 

On the chair by the door lay the old 
checked cap Franklin had worn when he 

came. Abby picked it up, her fingers 
closing tightly over it. She looked back 
at Jennie. 

‘I might even adopt another child,” 
she said. 


Abby started toward 


“T’ll make you a cup of 
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cA S \pell for A Saiz 
etilles by Alfred Noayes 


ATHER, first, in your left hand 
This must be at shut of day) 
Forty grains of wild sea-sand 
Where you think a mermaid lay. 
I have heard that it is best 
If you gather it, warm and sweet, 
Out of the dint of her left breast 
Where you see her heart has beat. 


— 





Out of the dint } th it veét ana 
Gather forty grains, I sa 

Yet uf wt fa é understand 
There remai 4 better wa 


Out of this you melt your glass 
While the veils of night are drawn, 

Whispering, ull the shadows pass, 
** Nixie “le prechaun! 

Then vou low your magic vial, 
Shape it like a crescent moon, 

Set it up and make your trial, 
Singing, “‘ Elaby, ah, come soon!” 


Round / 1 r 
On / / p / ia 
Singi yt? “ 
“ Flaby Gathor Elat Cat 
Nixte p Drecna 


Bring the blood of a white hen, 
Slaughtered at the break of day 

While the cock, in the echoing glen, 
Thrusts his gold neck every way, 

Over the brambles, peering, calling, 
Under the ferns, with a sudden fea 

Cluck, cluck, cluck—as the dews are falling 
Clamoring, calling, everywhere. 


Round the crin 





On ti / p Z 
Si ging p 
Nixte—? recl 
If thts fa at orea d 
I can shot tat r z 
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SPELL FOR A FAIRY 
Bring the buds of the hazel-cops¢ 
Where two lovers kissed at noon; 
Bring the crushed red wild-thyme tops 
Where they murmured under the moon. 
Bring the four-leaved clover also, 
One of the white, and one of the red; 
Bring the flakes of the may that fall so 
Lightly over their bridal-bed. 


Singw r me and 
“es ’ 
Vi é \ recnau 
And, i not ; 
D r 
I} at brea day, 
7 remat 7 he ler 


f ; 
T/ ia OF 


Bring an old and crippled child 
lattered, tearless, wonder! wild, 
Krom that underworld below; 
Bring a wizened child of seven, 
Reeking from the City slime, 
Out of hell into your heaven 


Set her knee-deep in the thyme. 


/ ai ; /lé Aer } sol 
Set / 7 } a 11? lhTrone 

Wi her es begi 
/ ‘ / ij / 7 qa? / i? Gione 


You shall need no spells or charms, 
On that hilltop, in that dawn 

When she lifts her wasted arms 
You shall see a veil withdrawn. 

Chere shall be no veil between them, 
Though her head be old and wise. 
You shall know that she has seen them 

By the glory in her eyes. 


R j , 4709 » that hel] 
Ound her iwons, ON that Arrtiil, 
Earth has tossed a fair Te: 
, ) 


i aicnh, and listen, and ve siti 
Lest you balk your own desire. 


When she sees four azure wings 
Light upon her claw-like hand; 
When she lifts her head and sings, 
You shall hear and understand: 
You shall hear a bugle calling 
Wildly, ove! the dew-dashed down, 
And a sound as of the falling 
Ramparts of a conquered town. 
You shall hear a sound like -thunder, 
{nd a veil shall be withdrawn, 
When her eyes grow wide with wonder, 


On that hilltop, in that dawn. 
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Among the I[bibios of Southern Nigeria 


BY DOROTHY 


4QOR many years good 
<)> fortune has granted to 

HS my sister and myself 
{ the happiness of living 
j among peoples of pe- 
é culiar interest. ‘The 
novelty of being the first 
white women to visit any particular spot 
has indeed long worn off, but the thrill of 
penetrating to places as yet unvisited by 
any white man is still a matter of un- 
mixed joy. ‘Time and again our little 
party has been so fortunate as to happen 
upon peoples never before studied, who 
have confided to us traditions, beliefs, 
and legends of unexpected charm. 

However, it was not until one day 
when the mail brought a letter from a 
kind and brilliant literary man of our 
acquaintance—pointing out that, al- 
though men have taught us much 
concerning primitive man, primitive 
woman is still unknown save through 
the medium of masculine influence—that 
the possible importance struck us of 
making use of the chance which a kind 
fate had given us in West Africa. 

Though during the-ten months of our 
sojourn among the [bibios of southern 
Nigeria my sister and I were able to pick 
up but the merest fragments of the lan- 
guage, yet careful inquiry brought out 
the fact that some few native women 
were capable of speaking quite intelli- 
gible English. These were pleased, fora 
certain compensation, to act as inter- 
pre ers. 

This strange race, comprising some 
three-quarters of million souls, in- 
habits the southeastern part of southern 
Nigeria. Before our arrival in the Eket 
district, which forms the southernmost 
stretch of Ibibio country, we had been 
informed that the natives of these re- 
gions were of the lowest possible type, 
entirely without ethnological interest, 
and indeed little better than “ mud- 
fish.”” Saving the more civilized Efks, 
it is indisputable that Ibibios occupy a 
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low rung on the ladder of culture, and 
are perhaps as brutal and bloodthirst 
as any people throughout the Dark Con- 
tinent. Yet, to our minds at least, 
would appear that their present condi- 
tion is due to gradual descent from a 
very different state of things. Frag- 
ments of legend and half-forgotten ritual 
still survive to tell of times, shrouded in 
the mists of antiquity, when the de- 
spised Ibibio of to-day was a different 
being, dwelling not amid the fog and 
swamp of fetishism, but upon the sunlit 
heights of a religious culture perhaps 
hardly less highly evolved than that of 
ancient Egypt. 

By a strange coincidence it had come 
to our knowledge, some little time before 
we were asked to undertake a study of 
the women of this race, that here at 
least many customs of great ethnological 
interest still obtain which are not only 
unknown to men, but which must always 
be beyond the ken of male inquirers, for, 
by the unwritten law bequeathed to Ibi- 
bio women from immemorial times, it 
is forbidden for any man to be allowed 
even a glimmering of mysteries which 
custom has decreed should be confided to 
women alone. 

After some difficulty and on the prom- 
ise that certain secrets should not be in- 
corporated in the book which my hus- 
band was writing, one or two ancient 
women consented to reveal to me rites 
surely as strange as any on earth. It 
was thus that we learned of the existenc: 
of the so-called ““Women’s Mysteries 
and so stumbled upon the knowledge that 
in West Africa at least, and possibl) 

among primitive peoples the world over, 
a vast field for research as yet untrodden 
lies open to women which must ever re- 
main hopelessly barred to men. 

One evening, while seeking information 
as to sacrificial altars from a man well 
known for his knowledge of secret things 
—forgotten by, or hidden from, the com- 
mon herd—our informant chanced to 
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mention that the only case in which, to 
his knowledge, altars were actually built 
was on the occasion of sacrifices made to 
Eka Abassi (Mother of God). Offerings 
to this deity were laid upon altars built 
f logs set cross-wise in alternate layers. 
When less than breast high dry twigs 
were piled above, and upon these the 
body of a white hen was placed. This 
must be such a one as has laid many 
eggs, but, by reason of age, can lay no 
more. Fire iS set to the twigs and the 
vhole consumed, forming a burnt offer- 
ng ‘sweet in the nostrils of Eka Abassi.” 

Subsequent inquiries brought out the 
fact that the last-named deity is the 
Mother not alone of the Thunder God, 
Obumo, whom we had hitherto been 
taught to look upon as the head of the 
whole Ibibio pantheon, but also of all 
created things. 

From Eka Abassi all which exists 
has sprung, from Obumo the Thunderet 
himself, her son and consort, to the 
least of living things, and every twig, 
stone, or water-drop. In all things 
there dwells some fraction of her, but 
perhaps most nearly of all does she 
manifest herself in the unhewn stones 
set amid sacred waters, which are to be 
found scattered over the length and 
breadth of the land, or in the great trees, 
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“the givers of babies.” Her supreme 
attribute is “‘bestower of fertility,” for 
since from her all things have sprung, to 
her appointed dwelling-places creep bar- 
ren women, to pray that their curse may 
be taken from them. 

All babies born in this part of the 
world are sent by her, no matter through 
what gateway of lesser Jujus they may 
pass; while, of dead folk—save those 
who met their end through ill-will, by 
witchcraft, machete-stroke, poison, or 
other act of violence—the people say, 
“Eka Abassi has taken our brother.” 


In many ways the belief of Ibibio 
women as to the origin of the souls of 
their babies is much the same as that of 
Central Australians, whose theory, ac- 
cording to Dr. Frazer, is that a “spirit 
child has made its way to the Mother 
from the nearest of those trees, rocks, 
water-pools, or other natural features at 
which the spirits of the dead are waiting 
to be born again.”” That some such be- 
lief is held by Ibibios is clearly shown by 
the action of bereaved parents who bring 
curls, clipped from the heads of dead 
babies, to be placed in a hole in the rock 
dedicated to Abassi Isu Ma, i. ¢., God- 
dess of the Face of Love—or, since by a 
beautiful association of ideas the word 
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for love and motherhood is the same, 
it may also be termed the Face of the 
Mother—praying that she will speedily 
set the feet of their little ones upon the 
road back to life. In the sacred fish, 
too, with which all holy pools and 
streams abound, the souls of dead an- 
cestors are thought to dwell, waiting for 
reincarnation. Unlike Central Austra- 
lians, however, as reported by Dr. 
Frazer, Ibibio women—like their far-off 
sisters of Banks Island—are well aware 
that without mortal father no earth- 
child can be born. Yet, while the body 
of the new-born is clearly attributed to 
natural causes, its spirit is thought to be 
that of the “‘affinity,” either animal or 
vegetable, with which one or other of its 
parents was mysteriously linked, or of an 
ancestor, returned to earth in this new 
guise. 

Among those few ancient crones, how- 
ever—who still keep in their hearts, 
jealously guarded, the secret which has 
come down to them from times when 
woman, not man, was the dominant sex 

one was persuaded to explain to me, 
after considerable hesitation and obvious 
nervousness at the thought of confiding 
so intimate and sacred a matter to a 
stranger, that the laws that bound mor- 
tal women could not apply to the Great 
Mother of All. 

“My grandmother once told me,” she 
said, “that the Juju Isu Ndemn, i. ¢., 
the Face of the Juju which lies in our 
town of Ndiya, is the mouthpiece of Eka 
Abassi. So great is the latter that no 
husband was needed for the birth of her 
babies. By her own might alone did the 
first of these, Obumo, spring forth; but to 
none of her descendants was this power 
transmitted. When, therefore, she saw 
that all the first Earth-women were bar- 
ren, long she pondered, then sent down 
to them a great white bird, which, imme- 
diately on reaching earth, laid a gleam- 
ing egg, the symbol of fertility.’ 

Old women tell that, after showing how 
by honoring eggs and oval stones and 
making sacrifice to the Great Mother, 
the gift of fertility might be won, the 
magic bird flew back to her home in the 
sky, whence, with folded wings, oft 
brooding, she still watches over the 
children of men. Mortals call her 
‘“‘Moon,” and sometimes, when people 


are sleeping, the Moon-bird floats dow: 
from her place in the heavens and peck 

up grains or other food which she ma 

find lying about. She looks round 1 

see that all is well with the Earth-foll 
and that the tabu on fowls and eggs | 

still observed. For in our town neithe 

may be eaten, and should this com 
mand be broken sudden death wouk 
fall upon the offender. Should th 
hens have any complaint to make on 
this subject, they would tell the Moon 
bird and she would bear their plaint be 

fore Eka Abassi, who would not only 
exact the death of the actual offenders, 
but withdraw her gift, thus sending bar- 
renness upon all the countryside. It is 
because they are sacred to her that the 
goddess, as already mentioned, forbids 
the sacrifice of any fowl, save such as 
has borne many eggs in its day, but, by 
reason of age, has ceased from bearing. 

The ancient woman continued: 

“That this is the simple truth, and 
no fable, can be proved even to whit 
people; for when you look up in the sky 
on a clear night, many or few, but plain 
to be seen, are the little star eggs—and 
how could these get there if it were not 
that the great white Moon-bird had 
laid them?” 


For Ibibio women motherhood is the 
crown of life, and therefore those Jujus 


which are thought to have the power of 


granting fertility are held in greater rev- 
erence than all others. 

Juju is, beyond all else, the force which 
dominates the lives of people such as 
these. The word itself is taken from the 
French joujou, and was given to the 
fetish images everywhere seen, because 

early traders of this nationality looked 
upon them as a kind of doll. 

Of Jujus, holy pools and rocks, many 
of which are regarded as the earthly 
manifestation of Eka Abassi and are 
often connected with the rites of her son 
and spouse Obumo the Thunderer, hold 
first place in the opinion of the greater 
number of Ibibio women. True it is 
that her fame and glory have—save to a 


few initiates—long since been eclipsed by 
his. Yet water, earth, and stone—the 
three great “ Mothers’’—are almost al- 
ways to be found within the grove of the 


All-Father. Each of these is thought to 
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AMONG 
symbolize a different phase of mother- 
nor rd. 
Stones and rocks, again, are also looked 
pon as givers of fertility, but mostly in 
ynjunction with Obumo himself. Under 
this form, therefore, the spirit of Mother- 
hood may be thought to manifest her- 
self as the consort 
the sharer of dig- 
nities and honors. 
Of the sacred 


p vols, some two 
score in number, 
W h i x h we were 


privilege d to be 
the first white 
people to view, 
that of Abassi Isu 
Ma, near [kotobo 

a rumor of which 
was first brought 
to my husband’s 
notice by Mr. 
Eakin of the Kwa 
Ibo mission, who, 
iater on, induced 
a guide to lead us 
thither —is per- 
haps the most 
famous. In his 
com Pp any, one 
Sunday afternoon, 
we set out, and 
at length, after 
passing along a 
narrow path 
th roug h_ thick 
bush, reached the 
farthest point to 
which ordinary 
mortals had hith- 
erto been allowed 
Beyond 
this, only the head priest had been per- 
mitted to penetrate, in order to lay of- 
ferings within a hole in the rock, facing 
the entrance, the outward visible sign of 
the Great Mother herself. 

The priest was a dignified representa- 
tive of a long line, in whose family the 
office of “Priest of the Sacred Lake” 
was here dit: iry. 

A strange superstition has grown up 
around the rock. To it—or rather to 
the place of sacrifice just below, for, as 
already mentioned, the spot itself is too 
sacred for the near approach of ordinary 
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mortals—come wedded couples to pray 
that babies may be born to them. When 
no children come it is regarded as a 
sign that the bride was a disobedient 
daughter. 
As soon as an Ibibio woman discovers 
that she is about to become a mother, old 
and wise women 
of the race gather 


round to teach 
the thousand 
and one things 
which she must, 


or must not, do 
in order to secure 
the well-being of 
the new-comer. 
The greater num- 
ber of tabu im- 
posed at such 
times relate to 
food. 

Next to the 
dread of being a 
mother of twins 
looms that of bear- 
ing a child into 
whose bodv some 
evil spirit may 
have entered. It 
may be that of an- 
cestor or kinsman, 
undesirable on ac- 
count of some 
bodily or mental 
deformity or be- 
they 





cause come 
to a family taint- 
ed with witch- 
craft. 


THE SACRED LAKE 


An Ibibio baby 
is eagerly scanned 
for any sign which 
may reveal the identity of the indwell- 
ing ego. Parents often notice some 
likeness to a dead friend, or trick of 
speech or action in a child which, to their 
mind, shows that it is an old spirit 
reborn in some new body. 

Should no likeness be traceable in the 
child, mothers and relatives watch care- 
fully to see which of the surrounding 
objects will first attract its notice. 

The time at which the little ones first 
begin to creep must be an anxious one 
for those Ibibio mothers to whom no 
sign has as yet been vouchsafed as to the 
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identity of the soul which has entered 
into their child. For, should it be 
possessed by an affinity, either animal 
or vegetable, the fact begins to manifest 
itself at this stage. 

The term “afhnity” is in use among 
educated natives throughout the west 
coast to express 


before been known to bear the “ mark” 
of any animal; yet the likeness of some 
such can be clearly discerned upon the 
new-comer. 

No very young child can send out its 
bush soul. Only after about the age of 
ten years does the desire to do so begin 

to assertitself. 
Should the affinity 





the mysterious 
link believed to 
exist between 
some human be- 


ings and the plant 
or animal into 
which they are 
thought, under 
certain condi- 
tions, to have the 
power of sending 
out their so-called 
“bush souls.” 
‘Tow hite people 
at first sight such 
ideas seem so 
strange that it is 
almost inconce iv- 
able t hat they 
could have gained 
so firm a hold over 
the imagination 
of natives in such 


far - distant parts 
of the Ww orld . 
When, however, 


we remember the 
belief in were- 
wolves and other 
terrible half-hu- 


man folk which 








be hereditary, the 
parents are sure 
to notice signs of 
restlessne ss, a nd 
will ex plain all 
that is necessary. 
Otherwise, the 


Dra { tO use a 
German_ word 
which gives the 


exact meaning of 
the Ibibio expres- 


sion—grows with 
the physical 
growth. First, in 


dreams, those pos- 
sessed by animal 
them- 
wandering 
in were - form, 
and, after a while, 
the desire to do 
so at will become S 
so strong as to 


drive boy or girl 


souls see 
selves 


to seek out some 
one to whom the 
rites are known 
in order to learn 
the secrets neces- 








persisted till quite 
lately in our own AN ODD MIXTURE OF El 
Northern climes, 
the idea of the 
Calabar bush soul becomes less incredible. 
So deeply is the belief rooted in the minds 
of the people that it appears ineradica- 
ble. Hardly does one imagine that a 
little headway has been made in this 
direction than coincidence after coin- 
cidence occurs to render the belief more 
deep-rooted than ever, and convince the 
black man of the mental blindness of the 
white in refusing to own even to the 
possibility of this and kindred subjects. 
Some affinities are hereditary in fam- 
ilies, but at times a baby is born to a 
house no member of which had ever 
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sary for the con- 
scious taking on 
of animal shape. 
Afterward they 
practise sending forth the soul into its 
were-body with ever-increasing success, 
until the power to bring this about at 
will has at length been acquired. 
Sometimes there is no outward sign to 
show that those with whom one has 
been living in familiar association are 
capable of thus projecting their bush 
souls in animal form. ‘This was the case 
of four children whose story is thus told 


E DRESS 


by Udaw Owudumo of Ikot Atako. 
“There was once a man named 

Eka Ete, who had three sons and a 

daughter. One morning, very early, 
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when the Mimbo people were going 
toward their grove to collect palm-wine, 
they saw four pythons hurriedly cross- 
ng the road. As usual, the men were 
walking in single file, and, on seeing the 
snakes, the first ran back to his house 
to fetch a weapon, begging his com- 
panions to watch the quarry meanwhile, 
so that it should not escape. 

“On returning he found that the 
nvthons had gone only a little way into 
the bush. He therefore followed the 
trac ks and soon overtook them. At 
once he lifted his gun and was about to 
fre when the biggest snake raised his 
head from the ground and cried with a 
man’s voice: 

aks be not kill us. 
of Eka Ete.’ 

“The hunter did not fire, but lowered 
the gun and asked, ‘How is it possible 
for you to be his child, seeing that you 
are a snake?’ 

“To this the reptile answered, ‘Go 
to our father and ask for whatever vou 
wish in exchange for our lives, and he 
will give it you.’ 

“Then the man left his 
friends to watch the 
strange quarry, and him- 
self went back to the house 
of Eka Ete and said: 

*** Awhile ago I saw four 
long snakes and wanted to 
kill them, but as I was 
about to do so one of them 
lifted up his head and said 
that they were children of 
yours. Can you explain the 
matter?’ 

“On hearing this the old 
man was very much aston- 
ished and asked to be led to 
the place where the reptiles 
lay, for he had no knowledge 
of the strange power pos- 
SeSS€ d by his children. No 
sooner had he arrived than 
all four lifted up their heads 
and cried to him: 

“*Father! Father! Save 
us! We are your children. 
Last night we came out in 
snake form and enjoyed our- 
selves so well that we paid 


We are the children 
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dawning. When the sun rose we tried to 
hasten home, but the Mimbo men found 
us crossing the road, and since then they 
have watched us so that we cannot es- 
cape. Now we greatly fear that some 
one may kill us.’ 

“Eka Ete was quite confounded by 
what he had heard, but he called to his 
people and set a guard about the snakes 
that none might harm them. Then he 
himself went to the Idiong diviner and 
asked: 

“** How is it possible that these snakes 
should be the children who have hitherto 
dwelt with me in the house?” 

“To this the priest of Idiong made 
answer: ‘The souls of your three sons 
and of your daughter have, of a truth, 
gone forth in this form, and, should the 
snakes be killed, your children would 
surely die also.’ 

“On hearing this, Eka Ete asked, 
“What can I do to make them come 
back home?’ 

“To which the Idiong man replied: 
‘Get goats, fish, and palm-oil and offer 
these before the Juju Anyang. Should 











no heed to time, and did 
not notice that day was 
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the spirit accept the offering, the souls of 
your children will be able to leave their 
snake form and come home once more.’ 

“Eka Ete did as he was bidden, then 
waited anxiously to see what would 
happen. During all this time his four 
children had appeared languid and 
mazed, as though 
their spirits were 


folk begin to take notice of what is goin; 
on, crawling out at the sound of the tom 
tom or striving to follow plays given b 
their elders. 

In every oron (town) there is a young 
men’s society called Ekung, the avowed 
purpose of which is to bring more chil 
dren to the town. 
The rites were thu 





wandering far 
away. About a 
week after the Sac- 
rice had been of- 
fered the sn akes 
crept back to their 
home during the 
night-time, and af- 
ter this the four 
children recovered 
and became just as 
they had been be- 
fore their souls went 
forth. 

“When the father 
saw that all was well 
again he was very 
glad, and gave a 
great play to all the 
countryside. After- 








described: 

“At the _ begin- 
ning of the dry sea- 
son a great play i 
given, to W hie h 
boys and girlscome, 
robed in thei best. 
For days before- 
hand little maids 
cry to their moth- 
ers, ‘We must have 
fresh dresses for the 
Ekung play,’ while 
boys also beg for 
new singlets, shirts, 
and loin-cloths. 

**On this occasion 
one mother vies 
with another as to 
who can lavish most 








ward a feast was 
prepared, with 
"¢ hop’ in p lenty 
and much palm- 
wine, so that all the people rejoiced with 
him that the souls of his children had 
returned.” 


The child cult is by no means so 
much in evidence among Ibibios as 
among the gentler-natured semi-Bantu 
Ekoi, where unkindness to little ones 
was practically unknown, and parents 
vied with one another in tender care of 
their children. Yet even here, in spite 
of the almost ceaseless drudgery of their 
lives, the women seem never too weary 
to lavish care upon their little brown 
piccans, and no case of a neglectful 
mother has come to our notice. 

Ibibio babies are nearly always well 
nourished, and roll and creep content- 
edly in the warm sand. They take 
considerable part in the life of their 
elders, proudly riding to market astride 
the hip of a busy mother, safe-girdled in 
the curve of her arm. 

At an incredibly early age the little 


IBIBIO CHIEF 


care upon the chil- 
dren. Each daugh- 
ter’s hair is elabo- 
rately dressed. Ank- 
lets and bracelets are slipped on, and 
even the fatting-house girls (of which | 
shall speak later) come out to join in the 
celebration. 

“When the image is seen approaching, 
the young boys pour out to meet him, 
singing and rejoicing. Some run be- 
fore, some behind, some on either hand, 
all shouting for joy. Little crawlers who 
had never walked try to follow when 
Ekung passes. 7 he mothers seek to 
stop them, but cannot, so eager are they. 
Thus little ones often walk for the first 
time; while still smaller tots, who have 
never even crawled, are said to do this 
for the first time on Ekung’s day. 

“The people think that this ceremon 
brings ‘plenty piccans’ to the town; and, 
indeed, if you watch the play, so sweet 
and gay it is that you cannot but believ« 
that it may draw down some suct 
blessing.” 


The first great ev ent in the life of an 
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WATER LILIES ON NEW CREEK 


Ibibio girl is her entrance into the 
fatting-house. 

[his so-called fatting-house is a room 
et apart in the parents’ home for the 
seclusion of daughters while the latter 


are undergoing the process of fattening- 


up, which among the west-coast tribes 1s 
for their well-being 
During this time the girls are not al- 
lowed to go outside the compound walls 


thought necessary 


save on very rare occasions. ‘Theoreti- 
cally they are not supposed to pass the 
threshold of the fatting-room. They 
do no work and are fed up and pam- 
pered in every way. 

Before going into seclusion for the 

first time, young girls are led down to the 
edge of the pool or stream from which 
the village drinking-water is drawn. 
\ sacrince 1s offered, and the following 
prayer recited over each: 
“Behold, here comes your child, who 
about to enter the fatting-house. 
Protect her, that no evil thing may have 
power to harm her while she dwells 
therein.” 

We chanced to be at Adut Nsitt about 
the time when the daughters of the 
principal inhabitants were ready to 
leave the fatting-house after this first 
period of seclusion. One of the chiefs 
stated that they were not due to emerge 


1S 


s< VERED BY THE AUTHOR 


till a few days later, but did so in honor 
of our presence. Some half-dozen girls 
came to visit us, each of whom wore 
massive bangles and bracelets of beaten 
brass or copper, and from a cord round 
their necks dangled a live white chicken, 
feebly fluttering against the bare, brown 
breast of its wearer. In the Efik cere- 
mony, on the death of a great chief each 
of the women is said to wear a similar 
decoration. 

The second time spent in the fatting- 
house is the period in the lives of Ibi- 
bio women during which they may be 
looked upon as indulged and spoiled 
to the top of their bent. This second 
seclusion is fixed at the point “where 
brook and river meet.”’ For a period 
varying, according to the wealth of the 
family, from a few weeks to two years, 
girls of good position, and even those 
not “‘free born” who are thought likely 
to repay the expenditure, are sent once 
more into the fatting-house. Again 
they do no work, but are kept in one 
room and fed up and indulged without 
limit. The result is that they emerge, 
to the admiration of their adoring rela- 
tives and of the townsfolk at large, 
perfect mountains of flesh, wearing 
strings of beads and bells, or else decked 
out with an extravagant array of native 
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ornaments, but always with an air at 
once arrogant and querulous. 

A day is set apart for the first ap- 
pearance of the girls of each town who 
are ready to emerge from the fatting- 
house. On several occasions we have 
been present when these swollen speci- 
mens of femininity strutted through the 
market-place, enjoying their brief hour 
of importance, while the men, who at 
every other period of a woman’s exist- 
ence are regarded as of superior race, 
draw back admiringly to give them 
passage. 

At such times the charm of these 
women disappears, at least in the eyes 
of white people. Of the kindly, gentle 
air and friendly greeting usually to be 
observed in them, there is no trace in 
this, their little hour of triumph. Only 
an overweening vanity and bloated self- 
importance are manifested. 

The wooers, who during this parade 
stand by and appraise the merits and 

value of the various débutantes, after- 
ward hurry to the parents with offers of 
dowry. A marriage is speedily arranged, 
and the young bride quickly finds her 

lace amid the new surroundings. No 
tome petted, spoiled, and pampered, 
the center of attention for whom her 
family stint and deny themselves, she is 
now only the slighted, hard - worked 
drudge of her new lord. 

Although there has been much ex- 
postulation against the idea that a 
father should receive double dowry on 
account of remarriage of the same 
daughter, yet instances are not unknown 
in which parents have so arranged that 
the marriage of an only child provided 
them with a veritable gold-mine. 

Such was the case of Ama Awsawdi, 
of Okuko, who gave his daughter in 
marriage to Obio Esio, of Ubodo, receiv- 
ing as dowry thirty articles and one cow, 
valued together at about one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. Shortly afterward 
this unprincipled parent inveigled the girl 
away. ‘The two went on a journey, dur- 
ing which the father arranged a second 
wedding with one Ukpon Uwe. From 
the new son-in-law he received eighty 
articles and one cow, worth two hundred 
and fifty dollars. After a few days Ama 
coaxed the girl to leave her second hus- 


band and go with him to Calabar. S} 

was undoubtedly attractive, and tl 

father thought that a smal! amount la: 

out on gown and bead ornaments for hi 

were likely to prove a good investment 
For less than five dollars he succeed 

in attiring the girl so sumptuous 

that a well-known citizen named As 

kwaw Etin was induced to offera hundr 

articles and one cow about thr 

hundred doliars—as bride price. Sin 

this third son-in-law was a man of 
more importance and position than tl 

others, Ama probably thought it neces 
sary to be more careful in his dealing 

He therefore went to consult som: 
friends as to the next step in his care« 
of crime. 

“Tl am thinking of taking my daughte: 
to a far country,” he said, “and ther 
hiding her until a fresh marriage can b 
arranged. No one must know that | 
am running away with the girl lest sh 
should be pursued and brought back; 
please help me to hide our tracks.” 

The men consulted were too conserva- 
tive to receive such revolutionary idea 
with favor. They therefore protested 
against the plan, but Ama replied: 

“I would not act thus in defiance of 
custom without pressing cause, but my) 
debts are too heavy, and I can see no 
other way of paying them. That is 
my reason for running away with thx 
girl.” 

Since the friends on whose help he had 
counted would have none of his plan, 
Ama proceeded to carry it out by him- 
self. The daughter was abducted and 
concealed in a safe retreat. Matters 
were progressing most favorably in the 
direction of her fourth nuptials when 
cruel fate intervened with the news 
that the three defrauded husbands had 
joined forces and were on the way to 
demand a return of their dowries. Such 
a contingency was unforeseen and un- 
provided for. The excellent parti with 
whom a new alliance had been all but 
arranged, at a higher rate than ever be- 
fore, had to be abandoned, and the pair 
disappeared in the direction of Mbukpo, 
where they were lost sight of; but they ar 
still, in all probability, pursuing their 
profitable career amid “fresh woods and 
pastures new.” 
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The 





Torch 


BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 





v S—sPRS. ROCKWELL liked 
eee '> her living-room best un- 
mic der the soft lamplight. 
She looked at her hus- 
band opposite her, book 
in hand, and listened to 
the voices of her daugh- 
r Florence and Florence’s fiancé mur- 
pec from the veranda, but for once 
he neglected to draw a long sigh of 
satisfied pride and peace over her well- 
being, of which the living-room seemed 
a It radiated prosperity; every- 
ing in it was new, just short of con- 
spicuous, and very comfortable. It was 
the apotheosis of the middle class, and 
so was Mrs. Rockwell as she sat swaying 
in her rocking-chair, arms folded across 
her stomach, hands comfortably nested 
in the curve which was her waist, con- 
tented face rising plumply above the 
smart lace jabot Florence had selected 
for her. 
Mrs. Rockwell—who reckoned it 
, now that she was journeying down 
re western slope, to count for her family 
only the sunny hours—the room meant 
that she and “father” would have 
money enough till the day of their 
deaths, and a little over to leave the 
children afterward. It reminded her 
that she had two sons well started in 
business, and two daughters, one fairly 
well married, and the other to be mar- 
ried one of these days after a lengthy 
engagement. They were all contented 
and healthy. Mrs. Rockwell dwelt on 
these blessings, choosing to forget the 
loss of three children who had died, the 
long illnesses of those left to her, and the 
many misfortunes in business and in 
happiness she and her husband had en- 
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dured before they came to the days of 


their handsome living-room. 

Yet Mrs. Rockwell looked restless. 
Just because she felt that her peace 
ought to be assured she was always alive 
to any promise of disturbance. She had 
expected a peaceful summer; Florence 
Vor. CXXX.—No. 778.—76 








scene in order to be near her lover, and 
“father” had promised to go away for 
a month. But now, with mid-June, she 
felt disquiet. Florence had been unlike 
herself for two or three days, silent and 
distrait. Her fiancé, young Fralick, had, 
on one evening, left early; for two 
evenings he had not come, and now (on 
the fourth evening) he was staying late. 
Mrs. Rockwell could hear his voice and 
her daughter’s in steady talk. It was 
that which disturbed her; she would 
have liked better long intervals of silence. 

““Seems to me, father, Ed is staying 
pretty late to-night,” she murmured to 
her husband. 

“Just finish another chapter,” Rock- 
well muttered. 

“I’m not asking you to go to bed, 
father,” she said. 

Pre sently Rockwell rose, yawning. 

‘Think you ought to let those young 
ones sit up so late?”’ he asked. 

“Florence will be in soon,” his wife 
replied. “You go up, dear.” 

Left alone, she rocked back and forth 
rather rapidly, sighing relievedly when 
she heard Fralick’s footsteps retreating 
from the veranda. There was a pause, 
and then, slowly, Florence entered. She 
was a very pretty girl of twenty, d: irk like 
her mother, with even more spirit in her 
brown eyes, and perhaps more obsti- 
nacy in mouth and chin. She was very 
well dressed, with a perfection of detail 
which her mother always appreciated 
but never could analyze. If Mrs. Rock- 
well had been able to put her convictions 


into words, she would have said that if 


she were middle class, Florence was born 
to be something better. Certainly she 
had even more than a mother’s passion 
to shield the life of her last-born from all 
untoward chances. 
“Ed stayed late, didn’t he?’ Mrs. 
Roc ye remarked. 
“Yes,” Florence returned, briefly. She 
locked = veranda door and remarked, 


had offered to forego any change of 
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“Go on up, mother; I'll lock the win- 
dows. a 

Mrs. Rockwell rose, but with no in- 
tention of going up-stairs. 

“You look tired, dearie,” she said. 
“You stay in bed and I'll bring you up 
your breakfasi in the morning.” 

Tears rose in Florence’s eyes. “Oh, 
I’m not tired; I’m just—just 
How I hate that man, whoever he was, 
who wrote, ‘The man travels fastest 
who travels alone.’”’ 

“You've not been upset about a piece 
of poetry!” Mrs. Rockwell remarked. 

This characteristic bit of good sense 
evoked from Florence a dreary laugh. 

“I might as well tell you, I suppose,” 
she said. “It’s this: you said Ed and I 
ought to be engaged three years. Well, 
we ve been wondering if that isn’t all 
nonsense, and we were thinking of 
getting married in six months or so. 
knew I could bring you and father round, 
for you both like Ed.” 

A steely gleam shone in Mrs. Rock- 
well’s eyes; she veiled them hastily. 

“‘Long engagements are all wrong,” 
went on Florence, “so Ed spoke to his 
father about a raise. Fourteen hundred 
dollars a year isn’t enough for us to live 
on, Ed thinks. His father won’t give 
him the raise while he stays here; says 
fourteen hundred dollars is all an untried 
cub of twenty-three is worth.” 

“While he stays here?” repeated Mrs. 
Rockwell, seizing on the most significant 
clause. 

“Yes. He says Ed depends on him 
too much, but that if he'll go out 
and superintend in one of the Western 
branches in some little town in Idaho, 
he’ll give him eighteen hundred.” 

“Ah,” murmured Mrs. Rockwell. 

*‘Ed’s father thinks we are too young 
to marry; that a long engagement and 
absence from me will test Ed. He says 
if our—our love isn’t the real thing, Ed 
had better find it out, and, anyway, 
‘the man travels fastest who travels 
alone.’” 

** But, dearie, Mr. Fralick is right; you 
are both too young to be married— 
twenty and twenty-three!” 

“You and father were eighteen and 
tw enty-two.” 

“Ah, but that was thirty-five years 
ago, and eighteen and twenty-two then 


were as good as twenty and twenty-fi 
to-day. Times have changed—” 

“But love hasn’t,” Florence said. 

Fear stirred in Mrs. Rockwell. “\ 
child, you don’t understand,” she said 
“It’s harder to bring up children—” 

“They don’t die as they did, becau 
people are more scientific,” Floren 
said. 

“You don’t know how much time and 
energy it takes to be scientific.” 

“I can do what other people do,” said 
Florence, tossing her head. 

Mrs. Rockwell’s face had changed. |: 
had become lighted with an intensit 
and an intelligence that showed in un 
expected contrast to its usual expression 
of unreflecting placidity. She looked 
back on her early married life and sh: 
spoke with a kind of hard passion. 

“You don’t understand what you ar 
so ready to undertake. You don’t dreai 
what it is to be a wife and mother on 
small income—a girl brought up as yo 
have been. Oh, how I remember th: 
dreadful dragging of myself about fo: 
you little ones, when I was hardly ab). 
to stand—day and night, day and night, 
saying over and over to myself, 
duty, my duty!’ I remember one night 
when I picked up a lighted candle and 
I was so exhausted as I held it that it 
flickered and altered before my eyes 
dwindled at one moment, and at anothe: 
grew large. Then it seemed to grow and 
grow till it was as large as atorch. And 
I went on carrying it and saying, ‘My, 
duty, my duty.’ Then it seemed to m 
that my hard duty was like a torch, and 
after that I got to thinking of my duty 
in that way, as a torch that day and 
night seared my eyes and brain, but that 
I had to follow—a dreadful nagging light 
I sta gered after—” 

hy, mother!” cried Florence. 

Mrs. Rockwell paused, half afraid 
that she had been disloyal to the past 
which had made her present so rich, and 
yet with the hope that what she had 
said had moved Florence. But the gir! 
seemed not to realize that what he: 
mother had said had been meant t 
strikehometoher. It wastohermerely as 
if hermother had been complaining about 
something long over, and which had 
no bearing on her own present problem. 

“T can’t seem to think of anything but 
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Ed and me,” Florence said, brokenly. 
“Tt just can’t talk about it, mother. 
I’ve got to go to bed.” 

Mrs. Rockwell, her sudden passion 

pent, kissed Florence tenderly and let 
r go up-stairs. Then she sat down, 
king vigorously, to think. What had 
orence and her lover been talking of, 
rhaps quarreling about, for surely 
ey had not been in agreement? Did 
| want to go away and keep to the long 
igement, and was that hurting Flor- 
nce’s pride of love? Or did he wish to 
tay near her in a dependent position, 
ind was that hurting her pride in him 
aman? Or could he be urging her to 
. West with him, trusting to his father’s 
forgiveness after the marriage? 

Mrs. Rockwell was not one who took a 
problem lightly. For an hour she rocked 
and thought, trying to survey calmly her 
dead years. She lived over the early 
days of her marriage. She had been 

ed to doing housework, and Florence 
was not. She had never minded the 
mere housekeeping, but there had been 
the unexpected problem of emotional 
idjustment to her husband. She could 
till remember the misunderstandings 
which seemed to her so tragic. Then, 
all too soon, had come the knowledge 
that she was to be a mother. She re- 
called the weeks and months of physical 
discomfort, the terrible agony of child- 
birth, the weary days and nights of care 
over that first baby. And then how fast 
the others had come! Again her passion 
rose, and she saw once more that torch 
of duty which had so painfully inspired 
her. She could see herself, haggard, 
weak, scarcely able to drag herself from 
little bed to little bed, unable to be a fit 
mate to her husband, able to be a 
mother only from sheer force of will. 
There had been a dozen years when she 
had merely endured life, following the 
torch. Looking back now, she could see 
that it had all been well worth while 
because of her present happiness. But 
she did not intend that Florence should 
run unwittingly the risks she had taken. 
Florence should have the long girlhood 
she herself had missed. Florence was 
high - spirited, undisciplined, not fitted 
for hardships; she must have more time 
in which to school herself before she 
took up wifehood and motherhood. 
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At the end of an hour, Mrs. Rockwell 


came to the one solution she thought 
open to her. Late as it was, she slipped 
out of the house and went to the only 
hotel in the little city whence she knew 
she could send a telegram. On the way 
down she composed a long night-letter 
which was to go to her married daughter, 
Bertha Leigh. 

Next day, during luncheon, a telegram 
was brought to Mrs. Rockwell. She 
opened it amid the usual family specu- 
lations. 

“It’s from Bertha,” she said, in a 
pleased tone. “She and the baby will 
be here in the morning. Jim will follow 
as soon as he can.” 

“That’s fine!” said Rockwell, heartily. 

Florence expressed her pleasure in a 
more perfunctory way. 

“Well, considering that you’ve never 
seen the baby, Florence, and that he’s 
five months old!’ said Mrs. Rockwell, 
in a grieved tone. “And, after all, one 
human being’s affairs in this world are 
about as important as another’s—” 

Rockwell looked up, vaguely realizing 
that his favorite child was being dis- 
approved of. 

“You know I’m delighted, mother,” 
Florence said. ‘“‘I suppose Bertha will 
have her old room on the third floor?” 

“No; I’m going to give her the spare 
room next to yours, because the bath- 
room’s between, and that will be con- 
venient when the baby wakes in the 
night.” 

“Maybe Florence had better move up 
to Bertha’s old room, then,” suggested 
Rockwell, who remembered -what it was 
to be aroused by a child in the night. 

“Why should I move up-stairs?” 
asked Florence, blankly. “I like my 
own things about me. Another thing, 
mother,” she added, irrelevantly, “ Ber- 
tha was only twenty-one when she was 
married.” 

She was within a month of being 
twenty-two,” corrected Mrs. Rockwell; 
“and, besides, Jim was getting twenty- 
five hundred a year, just as Ed will be 
when he’s Jim’s age. Remember, too, 
Bertha has always had a girl to help her. 

“Oh, as if one needed a maid in a 
small house,” murmured Florence. 

“Try keeping house without one,” 
objected Mrs. Rockwell. 
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Rockwell was a sensitive man. It 
was easy enough for him to catch the 
note of conflict between mother and 
daughter. But beneath their surface 
talk he divined some deeper issue. The 
allusion to early marriage and small 
salary and the lack of a maid meant 
something which was far from worldly, 
something which involved hopes and 
tenderness, sorrow and fear. Being as 
philosophic as he was sensitive, the hus- 
band and father asked no questions. 

That night,, as eight o'clock ap- 
proached, Mrs. Rockwell observed a 
restlessness in Florence. The hour 
struck, and then half-past, but young 
Fralick did not appear. 

““She expected him; they have quar- 
reled,” decided Mrs. Rockwell. 

While she was deeply sorry for her 
daughter’s distress, she could not help 
seeing that so long as the quarrel lasted 
there could be no danger of the engage- 
ment being shortened. It was hard to 
see Florence go up quietly to her room 
and to hear her lock her door. Mrs. 
Rockwell’s intuition told her that the 
girl had flung herself on her bed and was 
weeping. The mother’s heart was wrung 
as keenly as it would have been for a 
grief of her own. 

The next morning Bertha arrived with 
her baby, escorted from the station by 
her parents. Florence met. the party on 
the veranda, looking aaa at her 
sister, whose eyes were fixed on ‘the baby 
in his grandmother’s arms. A year and 
a half before, Bertha had gone down the 
same steps of that veranda a bride, a 
slim girl, half laughing, half weeping, 
calling back to those who loved her that 
she would never, never change, would 
always love them as much as ever. But 
she had changed, Florence reflected. 
The slim girl was fuller in figure, her gay 
glance had grown more sedate. And— 
she had no look or word for her sister till 
the baby had been shepherded up the 
steps. Perhaps she did love them all as 
much as ever, but she loved her child 
and doubtless her husband more. Nor 
did Florence’s opinion lose its force at 
Bertha’s greeting of her, which con- 
sisted in taking the baby from Mrs. 
Rockwell and asking, “Isn’t he a pre- 
cious, Florrie? And doesn’t he look 
exactly like Jim?” 


Later, going into Bertha’s room, Flor- 
ence stopped, almost startled. Bert! 
had always liked an effect of spacio 
ness; she had never had a superflu: 
chair or stand or cushion about h 
Yet now her room was crowded, e\ 
cluttered. The baby’s crib stood bes: 
her bed; the baby’s hamper stood agai: 
one wall; the baby’s bathing paraph 
nalia lay on a table against another. 
clothes-horse bore some of the baby 
garments, while others lay piled on 
chair. What struck Florence was not 
much the crowded aspect, but the in 
pression that this was a baby’s room 
which his mother slept for the purp: 
of taking care of him. 

All that evening, with her heart listen- 
ing for a familiar step, Florence w 
superficially responding to Bertha’s tal| 
about Jim and the baby. Mrs. Roc! 
well, giving the grandmother’ s due meed 
of absorbed attention, was, nevertheles 
keenly aware of Florence, of her exp: 
tancy, of her listless disappointment 
when her lover did not come. It w 
distressing, but the mother took con 
fort in the fact that at least the surfa: 
of Florence’s mind must be occupied 
with the dear visitors; her heart cou! 
not be so heavy as it must be when shx 
was alone. 

At one o’clock that night Florence wa 
awakened by the snapping on of th: 
electric light in the bath-room between 
her bedroom and Bertha’s. Fearing that 
her sister was ill, she entered, sleepy, 
bewildered, beautiful, with her black hai: 
falling in two braids over her shoulders. 

“What is it?” she cried. 

“Nothing. How pretty you are, Flor- 
ence!—Nothing; the baby woke up and 
I have to nurse him.” 

“What! does he still wake you in th: 
night this way?” 

- Bertha smiled softly. She was wear- 
ing a serviceable kimono—cotton-crépe, 
not silk, Florence noted. Florence sav 
how much thinner her hair was than i 
had been, and how heavy the shadow 
were under her eyes. 

‘Sometimes he wakes me twice in th: 
night,” Bertha said. “He’s a very litt!: 
baby yet. I’m lucky to be able to nurs: 
him. His chance for life is so much 


greater than if he were just a bottle-fed 
baby.” 
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“How long will you be up with him?” 
Florence asked. 

“Twenty minutes, or perhaps half an 
hour.” 

“And this is you, who used to act as 
if it were a national calamity if one of 
the boys woke you up coming in late!’ 


exclaimed Florence. 


“Yes, I know; but with a baby you 
soon get used to not sleeping,” said 
Bertha. 

‘Well, keep the light on, in case you 
eo into the bath-room again,” Florence 
suggested. “‘What you were once in 
egard to broken slumbers I still am.” 

She went back to bed, but an hour 
ind a half later she was aroused by a 
latter of falling implements. She hur- 
ried into her sister’s room. Bertha was 

lding the baby on one arm while she 

mbled with an alcohol-stove. 

“Oh, too bad you’ve waked,” she 
said; “but since you are here, help me 
eat this water. Baby has a touch of 

“Is he very sick?” asked Florence, 
anxiously. 

“Oh no; but the doctor likes him to 
take about twelve ounces of water a day, 
and as he was having a few twinges | 
thought this would be a good time to 

him a couple of ounces.” 

Once more before daylight Florence 
was awakened this time by the vigorous 
ava of the baby. She did not get up, 
but lay drowsily -wondering if Bertha 

ere not spoiling her child by too much 
ittention. She said something of the 
ort to Mrs. Rockwell the next morning 
at breakfast. Bertha had not yet come 
down, as she was ministering to the baby. 

“Why, my dear,” Mrs. Rockwell re- 
plied, “she doesn’t give a bit more time 
to the baby than any mother must.” 

When Bertha appeared presently, 
Mrs. Rockwell asked her, for Florence’s 
benefit: “Don’t you find the care of the 
baby a good deal of a burden, dear? 
Don’t you sometimes wish you had a 
nurse?” 

“Of course I’m tired most of the 
time,” Bertha replied. “I’ve not got 
my strength back yet. But I’d not have 
a nurse for anything. It isn’t as if | 
didn’t have a maid, you see. I love to 
take care of baby, and I’m so proud of 
being able to nurse him myself.” 
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“Mothers who don’t nurse their ba- 
bies put in just about as much time and 
energy sterilizing bottles and finding the 
proper food,” Mrs. Rockwell said. 

“Even though you do the best you can, 
the care of a baby is a steady job, so to 
speak.” 

Almost as if her mother were prompt- 
ing her, Bertha said: “I feed baby 
every three hours; that takes up about 
half an hour. Another half-hour goes 
in giving him water between feedings, 
for he hates it, and takes it very slowly. 
Then, sometimes, in between, he has 
colic or indigestion, and I have to rock 
him or carry him about. There is no 
use in letting a child scream if he is suf- 
fering; you have to divert him. Then, 
there’s the bath, and the constant chang- 
ing of his clothes. Oh, I never have a 
free hour. I never dare go anywhere. 
But, then, I don’t want to.” 

Florence was looking curiously at Ber- 
tha. Mrs. Rockwell hoped she was con- 
trasting her own freedom with Bertha’s 
lack of it, was measuring her own love of 
gaiety and change with Bertha’s passive 
acceptance of a life that regulated its 
movements by the baby’s self-imposed 
hours of feeding. But the girl’s face was 
inscrutable. 

All that morning Florence watched 
Bertha taking care of the baby. Mrs. 
Rockwell was glad to have her mind so 
occupied. In the middle of the morning, 
at a time when the baby was neither 
eating nor sleeping, Bertha insisted on 
taking him, for a change of air, to call 
on a cousin who lived block or two 
away. Florence went with her, chatting 
in a desultory fashion. Presently she 
looked at Bertha and was startled at 
the light on her face. 

“What is it?” she asked; “you might 
be Joan of Arc seeing the great vision. 

“I was seeing a great vision,” returned 
Bertha, in a hushed voice. “I was 
thinking, Florence, that here I am, car- 
rying my own child in my arms in this 
town where I was born, along the street 
where I played when I was little. It 
seems so wonderful! I’m so proud—so 
proud!” 

“Oh, but, Bertha,” said Florence, in 
an odd tone, “why should you be proud? 
Babies are so common—as common as 
marriage, or grass, or trees, or anything 
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else that’s common. Why should you 
be so—so exalted when you’re merely 
leading the life of millions of women?” 

Bertha hesitated; then she said, soft- 
ly: “I think that’s it. I was only a 
girl before, playing at things. Now I’m 
a woman, doing a woman’s work in the 
world. My work is to have a baby—to 
have babies, to tend them and rear them. 
You see, I’ve come into my kingdom, 
and I can realize it here, where I’ve 
lived my old life—my old life, which may 
have been a preparation for this, but 
which now seems just nothing.” 

Florence made no reply. She was 
unusually silent when they returned 
home, and Mrs. Rockwell scrutinized 
her face anxiously. In the afternoon 
she remarked that she was going down 
town, and her mother proposed to go 
with her. Florence hesitated a moment, 
and then assented to the plan. After- 
ward, Mrs. Rockwell felt glad that she 
had gone, for they passed young Fralick 
in front of his father’s place of business. 
He seemed ready to join them, but Flor- 
ence’s hasty and casual bow gave him no 
opportunity. Mrs. Rockwell suspected 
that if she had not been present, Flor- 
ence’s manner might have been more 
propitious, or that Fralick might have 
taken advantage of the encounter. She 
welcomed all delay in their reconcilia- 
tion, and yet her daughter’s sad face 
hurt. 

Mrs. Rockwell found some solace in 
the circumstance that Florence an- 
nounced, in the evening, that she was 
going to sleep in Bertha’s old room on 
the third floor. She said, rather impa- 
tiently, that Bertha might be able to 
endure broken rest, but that she was 
not. Surely, Mrs. Rockwell thought, 
the lesson she intended must some time 
seep into Florence’s mind, however 
closed it might, at moments, seem. The 
next day Bertha’s husband appeared. 
He plunged into the house when the fam- 
ily were at a late breakfast, and engulfed 
his wife and child in a deep embrace, 
afterward greeting the others genially, 
but briefly, in order that he might re- 
ceive from Bertha a minute account of 
the baby’s history during the short time 
of the parting. He let it be taken for 
granted that he could no longer be 
separated from his two dearest. Flor- 


ence watched him consideringly as h: 
held the baby in accustomed arms, 
guarding instinctively the tender eyes 
from the sun, and seeing that the soft 
little head was well out of range of th: 
side of his chair. 

During the week that followed, Mrs. 
Rockwell surveyed her younger daugh- 
ter always with perturbation and some- 
times with sorrow. Fralick did not cal! 
or write, and Florence did not confide 
further in her mother. The girl spent 
much time with Bertha and her hus- 
band, evidently analyzing the close fam- 
ily life of those three. Other hours sh 
spent alone in the garden, her lips 
pressed together in reflection or listless- 
ly parted in sad reminiscence. What- 
ever her crisis was, the mother saw that 
she meant to live through it alone. 

One evening, not long after seven, 
Fralick’s footsteps were heard on the 
veranda. Involuntarily Florence sprang 
to her feet, her color heightening, and 
went out. 

“Oh, Florence’s sweetheart,” mur- 
mured Bertha, and listened to hear if the 
baby was crying. 

Mrs. Rockwell gave her an amused, 
not unmalicious glance, which meant 
that if Bertha had not been so absorbed 
in her own affairs she might have won- 
dered why Florence’s sweetheart had 
not been calling on her recently. All! 
evening Mrs. Rockwell sat with he: 
mind on the two outside, whose voices 
rose and fell, and, at intervals, wer: 
silent. Presently Bertha went to bed, 
and afterward her husband. Rockwell 
read his book casually, looking up now 
and then to smile absently at his wife. 
She returned his smile in the same me- 
chanical fashion, riot reflecting that 
these subconscious actions showed their 
deep accord—an accord which had 
grown closer because of the mutual trials 
they had lived through and conquered, 
the burdens they had taken from each 
other. 

At ten o’clock, Rockwell rose, yawn- 
ing. 

“Those two have made it up?” he 
said, nodding his head toward the 
veranda. 

His tone was tentative, and for a 
moment his wife had the impulse to tell 
him all that was on her mind. But 
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hen she considered how little, after all, 
he could tell him that was final, she 
efrained. She merely said, “It seems 
me, father, I remember that you and 
quarreled once or twice when we were 
ngaged. 

‘| guess people that are meant to 

me together do come together,” Rock- 

ll said, with the easy optimism a 
happily married man generally shows 

ward other people’s love affairs. 

After her husband had gone, Mrs. 

ckwell did not try to restrain the 

idences of her restlessness. She picked 
one book after another, but could 
ttle upon none; she moved from the 
king-chair to the lounge, and then 
ck again, her head always inciined 
vard the veranda. It was as if all the 
nchors which had bound her to tran- 
illity were loosened. She knew, at 
keenest, the mother’s desire to live 
for her child its life. She would have 
een glad to give Florence all the human 
riches, if they could have been given 
ithout a price; but since Florence 
ist pay, as all women and men do pay, 
he wanted at least to delay the time of 
irter. Surely three more years of irre- 
ponsible girlhood was not much to ask. 
Surely Florence would be the better for 
storing up three more years of strength 
nd experience. Only too soon her en- 
rgy would be drained away by the 
rritating and constant demands of do- 
mestic living. 

\t midnight Florence came in. “ You 
were waiting for me, mother?” she said. 

Mrs. Rockwell looked at her mutely. 

lorence was like a creature trans- 
med. Her dark eyes were soft and 
luminous, as if she had been gazing into 

sme glorious vista which had taken the 
place for ever of all the common roads of 
the world. Her step had a proud confi- 
lence; her arms, as she folded them 
bout her mother, were strong and ten- 
rin a new way. 

“You—” Mrs. Rockwell began, and 
then paused. 

Florence threw herself upon the floor 
beside her mother’s chair. ‘Oh, I’m so 
happy!” she breathed; “when love is 
real, it—it’s so marvelous!” 

Mrs. Rockwell smoothed the dark hair 
softly. **You’re sure it’s real?”’ she said; 
‘that it will endure separation?—” Her 
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voice faltered in spite of her determina- 
tion to held it steady. 

“It could endure separation, but it 
won’t have to, mother,” Florence re- 
plied. ‘‘I’m going to do what Ed wants 
me to: go with him. That’s what he 
asked me to do ten days ago, and I said 
I couldn’t. I said we ought to wait.” 

“But his father—”* said Mrs. Rock- 
we ll. 

“His father says if I am idiot enough 
to be willing to marry a man who hasn’t 
proved himself yet, and if you and father 
are insane enough to let me, he won’t 
stand in the way.” Florence’s voice 
broke happily. 

“Oh, my baby,” pleaded Mrs. Rock- 
well, “I can’t let you do it! If Ed had 
more money—” 

“Yes, I know we’ll be poor,” Florence 
said. “I know I'll have to save and plan 
in a way | don’t even dream of now, and 
that I’ll blunder and be discouraged. 
But we’re going to a country where no 
one has much money, where all the 
women are pioneers. They'll teach me. 
Ed has been telling me about that little 
town of Buhl. No one keeps a maid, and 
when there is sickness all the neighbors 
come in to help. Mother, what does 
poverty matter if I’ve health and the 
courage to learn new conditions?” 

She looked, as she spoke, like the very 
embodiment of brave, victorious youth. 
Her triumphant voice should have con- 
quered Mrs. Rockwell, but the protec- 
tive mother- instinct in her was still 
fighting. 

“Florence, you’re so young that you 
cannot realize what a young married 
woman’s life is when her cares begin to 
fall upon her. But you must have seen 
what Bertha’s baby—” 

“But it is watching Bertha that has 
made me sure, mother,” Florence said. 
“At first I thought it was dreadful the 
way the baby waked her in the night, 
the way she lived for nothing but him— 
we're only the background in her life 
now. But then, mother, I began to see 
what it all means. You spoke of a torch 
the other day, but in the wrong way. 
Bertha has made me see that what you 
really mean is the torch of life. It’s a 
wonderful thing, the passing on of the 
torch of life! Bertha can’t live for her- 
self; none of us can live for ourselves. 
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We're just here for the next generation. 
That is the service we all have to render 
in life.” 

She turned up her face to her mother 
like a beautiful young prophetess. 

“It was not till I saw how Bertha, who 
used to be so self-centered, has forgotten 
herself in the baby, that I began to 
understand. She and Jim both work 
for him; in common service to him they 
forget or adjust their little differences. 
As | look back, I can see what the lives 
of you and father have meant. I never 
thought of you before as anything but 
just my father and mother, who loved 
me, and had brought me into the world, 
and whose duty it was to take care of 
me. But I see now that it’s your care 
of me that has made the richness of 
your life together. Oh, mother, I’m so 
glad!” 

“Glad!’’ mourned Mrs. Rockwell. 
“Oh, my baby, it is all worth while, but 
not yet! I want to save you your youth 
for just a few years.” 

“But, mother, I don’t want it saved. 
I’m ready for my work, and that’s the 
time it should begin: when I’m ready. 
How blind I’ve been! I might never 
have seen it all if it hadn’t been for 
Bertha and the baby. Perhaps I’d have 


made Ed stay here and dangle attend- 
ance on me till our three years’ engage- 
ment was past. Perhaps I’d have let 
him go away alone.” 

Mrs. Rockwell sat contemplating th: 
ironic ruin of her plans. 

“Tt would have been so dreadful if 
I had never understood, or had under- 
stood too late!” Florence said. “‘ You’r 
not angry, mother—not when I’m so 
happy?” 

Slowly Mrs. Rockwell passed her hand 
over the dark, soft hair. The two sat in 
silence, Florence musing over the future, 
her mother turning back to the past, 
viewing her child’s life by the memory of 
her own. By degrees the caress of her 
hand became more tender, even rever- 
ential, as if it were a benediction. 

Ah no; she could not withhold from 
Florence the torch. It had many names 
Duty, Love, Nature. Those unschooled, 
girlish hands must take it up, for good 
or ill, must bear it down through her own 
generation, and from it other flames 
would kindle and wax. Such was thé 
law of life. Mrs. Rockwell, with tears, 
but with thankfulness, too, silently gav: 
over her last-born child into the charg: 
of life, dedicated her to her place among 
the many torch-bearers of the world. 
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BY JAMES STEPHENS 


T= night was creeping on the ground, 
She crept along without a sound 
Until she reached the tree, and then 

She covered it, and stole again 

Along the grass up to the wall. 


I heard the rustle of her shawl 
Inside the room where I was hid; 
But no matter what she did 

To everything that was without, 
She could not put my candle out: 


So I peeped at the night, and she 
Stared back solemnly at me. 
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T happened in the days 
4t\? when Mirabeau B. La- 


¢, the Republic of Texas. 
. -) In the greater republic, 
¢ which was shortly to 
take Texas to its bosom, 
the uncertain rule of the courtly Martin 
Van Buren was shadowed by the ap- 
proach of the pathetically brief tenure of 
William Henry Harrison. People still 
talked of the brilliant ceremonies attend- 

1g the marriage of Queen Victoria to her 

lolized Prince Albert a year before, and 
they still contrasted the stately reception 
siven to the ashes of Napoleon the Great 
with the ignominious failure of Napoleon 
the Little at Boulogne. At Paris the 
last of reigning Bourbons, Louis Phi- 
lippe, concerned himself with vast forti- 
fications which were to prove futile 
igainst the Prussians a ee tae later. 

or the time being the Napoleonic pre- 
te a r was worse than a failure. He was 

idiculous. The Bourbon lilies waved 
unscathed. But the echoes of the Bou- 

gne débacle had not passed away when 

the Bourbon lilies were again assailed— 
- by a sickly Napoleonic eagle, but 
by the whetted appetite of the American 
hog. 

It was, in short, early in 1841 that the 
devil saw fit to enter into certain Texan 
swine. Had these swine preserved the 
tradition of the steep place and the sea 
ill would have been well. But, instead, 
their diabolical obsession impelled them 

» pillage the corn bestowed upon cer- 
tain horses which were the horses of the 
Count de Saligny, agent and accredited 

re sentative of France to the Republic 
Texas. Out of the forays of these 

‘cursed pigs grew, like rank weeds in the 
tropics, assault and battery, and diplo- 
matic correspondence of increasing acri- 
mony which was disseminated in Mex- 
ico, although Mexico needed no spur- 
ring against us under Santa Ana, nor does 
she now. Then came the formal with- 
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drawal of the representative of France, 
the transfer of the embittered porcine 
argument to Paris, a rebuke from Guizot, 
Minister of State, fairly bellicose in tone, 
the rumor of a hostile French fleet at 
hand, a tentative effort to enroll the 
fleets of America and England in de- 
fense of the Texan swine, and, finally 
and very definitely, the loss of a three- 
million-dollar loan which Paris bankers 
had been about to grant to the Republic 
of Texas. Assuredly the corn appro- 
priated by these wretched pigs was the 
costliest ever known. Assuredly also the 
performances of de Saligny and of May- 
field, the Texan Secretary of State, rank 
high among the curiosities of official stu- 
pidity. 

Now, the story of the swine which 
trod the lilies of France underfoot begins 
with M. de Saligny’s first relations with 
Texas when he was negotiating, in 1839, 
with J. Pinckney Henderson in Paris re- 
garding French duties upon Texan cot- 
ton and Texan duties upon French 
wines. This acquaintance with Texas, 
and apparently also a certain speculative 
impulse, must have worked together 
toward his appointment the following 
year as the accredited representative of 
France in Texas. Arrived in New Or- 
leans, he is heard of in connection with 
certain land grants, and a little later 
there is a tale of counterfeit money which 
he seems to have received from natives 
and to have paid to natives on the prin- 
ciple, doubtless, of rendering unto Cesar 
his own. 

When M. de Saligny first took up his 
residence in Austin it was as the “ paying 
guest” of a certain Richard Bullock, an 
innkeeper. Presently he established the 
Legation of France more fittingly in a 
house with quarters for his servants and 
a stable for his horses, which it was a 
duty of these servants to keep supplied 
with corn. Unhappily he was still in 
close proximity to Bullock, and Bul- 
lock’s preference in the animal kingdom 
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was for pigs. According to the custom 
of those simple times—a custom not un- 
known even tn old New York—the pigs 
roamed at will. Their will was to eat. 
The temptation of the corn in M. de 
Saligny’s stable was potent. Their ap- 
reciation of the sanctity of a foreign 
Lagnsion was nil. Therefore the pigs 
invaded the stable, and, growing bolder, 
even the house. Therefore the servants 
of M. de Saligny wearied themselves 
in chasing these marauders and in build- 
ing fences with a vast consumption of 
nails. But the fences were not pig- 
proof and neither was the temper of M. 
de Saligny. He exploded in an edict 
calling for the instant execution of tres- 
passing pigs. That was enough. His 
servants armed themselves for slaughter 
and took swift reprisal upon Mr. Bul- 
lock’s swine. To the Bullock mind this 
probably meant not merely the loss of 
property, but also a blow at a cherished 
pastoral usage long peacefully observed. 
His remarks were vehement, his pro- 
cedure violent. Without loss of time 
he proceeded to fall upon Pluyette, a 
servant in de Saligny’s household, and 
his demonstrations led to the official 
beginning of the War of Swine. 

It wason February 19, 1841, that M.de 
Saligny, drawing toward him his best 
and most official paper, wrote a letter, 
surcharged with emotion, and directed it 
to J.S. Mayfield, The Honorable Secre- 
tary of State of The Republic of Texas. 
The following extract exhibits its char- 
acter: 


Sir, 

It is with profound regret that I find 
myself forced to call your attention to facts 
of an extremely grave nature of which this 
city was this morning the theatre. From 
information entitled to credit, which has been 
furnished me, the following are the details 
of this deplorable affair. 

One of the people belonging to my house, 
Mr. Eugene Pluyette, when passing in the 
street, was without any provocation on his 
part, assaulted by a man named Bullock, a 
resident of this city, who having first assailed 
him by throwing stones, then threw himself 
upon him with a stick, at the same time 
making use of all kinds of menaces and atro- 
cious imprecations. My domestic after hav- 
ing repulsed successfully the attacks of Bul- 
lock, wished, with a moderation worthy of 
praise, to pursue his way; but this miserable 


man without the sang froid, and presen: 
mind of my domestic, undertook to fi 
him, and the affray was commenced a; 
in a more serious manner. 

These acts, Sir, constitute one of the n 
scandalous and outrageous violations of ¢ 
Laws of Nations, and they assume a n 
more serious aspect when, it is consid 
that they are but the realization of men 
made a long time in advance, and th: r 
I have but this moment learned) they 
already at two different times been th 
by occurrences of the same nature. 


This was the prelude to a diplom 
correspondence! which the autho: 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland sho. 
have turned to account. The Honora 
Secretary replied at infinite length 
sonorous but involved phrases like th« 


Mr. Saligny, Chargé d’affaires of Fran 
may upon all occasions contemplate with t 
most entire assurance that this Governn 
entertains a lively sense of the necessity 
adhering rigidly to those rules of inter 
tional law, which so distinctly, and just 
regulate and mark that intercourse, and « 
ity which so deservedly distinguish all ci 
ized Nations and that the President wo 
witness with peculiar and profound reg 
any infraction of chose well established p: 
ciples, which might in any possible cont 
gency, in the remotest degree disturb 
harmony and friendly relations (an ob): 
which Texas will ever foster) existing | 
tween this Government, and the Gove: 
ment of France, which Mr. Saligny has 
distinguished honor so eminently to rep: 


sent. Actuated by these considerations, and 


moved by the reflection that the Magnani: 
ity of Chivalrous France, induced her, 


an early period in our revolutionary strugg!e, 
to become the first European power to recog- 


nize Texas as an independent Nation a: 
entitled to rank amongst the Nations of t 
Earth, this too an important step for t! 
interest of the Republic, it is borne in mu 


was greatly facilitated by the zeal, and inter- 
est you so disinterestedly manifested in her 


welfare, and advancement, in representi 


so forcibly, and favorably to your Govern- 
ment the resources, of the Country, and th: 
moral and physical capabilities of the peop! 


for self government. ‘The President h: 
therefore directed that the proper Law-offx 
be instructed to institute an enquiry into t! 
facts, and circumstances attending the occu 
rence mentioned in your note, and take t! 


‘Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republi: 
Texas, edited by Prof. George P. Garris: 
Report of the American Historical Associati 
for 1908, Vol. II., published 1911. 
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necessary legal measures for an examination 
of the case before the judiciary, and have its 
tion thereon, as may be consonant to the 
vs and usages of Nations. 


But the grandiose official ruined the 
effect of his eloquence by finally inti- 
nating that a list of M. de Saligny’s ser- 
vants should have been given at first to 
the Government. And by this tactless- 
ness all was iost. M. de Saligny pounced 

pon the implied criticism: 


Now in the matter under consideration, it 

ild not only be impossible to deny that 

{r. Bullock knew Eugene Pluyette to be one 

f the domestics of my house; but it can no 
s be doubted, and the Texian Government 
ieht to be informed of it as well as any one 

it may concern, W hat course to pursue in this 
affair, that it was even on account of this 
tality of Domestic of the Chargé d’ affaires 
of France, that Pluyette has been three 
times on the part of Mr. Bullock, the victim 

f infamous and premeditated outrage. 

I will not conclude this note without repre- 
senting to you again, that it is a matter of 
extreme urgency for the interests of our 

spective Governments that the attempts of 
the said Bullock which has [sic] rendered him 
liable, should receive a prompt and exem- 
plary punishment. This individual who has 
by no means restrained himself, as you re- 
mark in your instructions to Mr. Jewett, to 
provoking Mr. Pluyette, but who has at- 
tacked him on three different days, some- 
times by throwing stones sometimes with a 
tick, and even with a hatchet, inflicting 

pon him each time wounds more or less 
serious, has since yesterday, again used 
towards him horrible threats. 


And the letter closes with a renewed 
request for prompt and energetic action. 

Mayfield, ready letter-writer that he 
was, replied with references to “pre- 
scribed forms and rules,” adding that 
‘the Republic of Texas having directed 
to the utmost of her authority an inves- 
tigation into the alleged outrage, Con- 
gratulates herself that she has done all 
that duty requires That chivalrous and 
magnanimous France could demand,’ 
etc. M. de Saligny was requested on the 
morrow to lay before Judge Hutchinson 
of the Supreme Court any evidence at 
his command. 

Once again M. de Saligny’s sense of 
diplomatic proprieties was outraged, and 
thus he made his bitter reply: 


If the Texian Government, which ought, it 
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seems to me, to be perfectly apprised of the 
true cause of this odious violation of the 
Laws of Nations; which cannot be ignorant 
of the circumstances which have preceded 
and brought it on, has not succeeded in pro- 
curing upon facts known to everybody, sufh- 
cient evidence, I should take pleasure in 
transmitting through you all the declara- 
tions necessary to enlighten the conscience of 
its Tribunals. I would even consent in the 
case in which you have made the demand, 
that my domestics should be heard by their 
simple declarations. But as to permitting 
that they should appear as witnesses before 
the Judicial authorities of this Country, 
particularly when it relates to a question in 
which the dignity of France is deeply con- 
cerned, I could never do that without com- 
pletely forgetting the obligations which are 
imposed on me. 


The pigs were in the background. 

Even the truculent Bullock was over- 
shadowed by the new controversy over 
diplomatic usages. “The Laws of Na- 
tions,” wrote Saligny, “prevents [sic] not 
only a Foreign Minister but even his 
domestics from being called under any 
pretext whatever before the Tribunals of 
the country where he resides.” His do- 
mestics should be heard, “not as wit- 
nesses, but by simple declaration. 
The crime for which France is to-day 
forced to seek reparation has been com- 
mitted three different times before a 
great number of people. France, 
less than any other nation perhaps 
should expect to be insulted by Texas; 
and besides, since the outrage of which 
she has to complain, has been unex- 
pected, odious, and in its character de- 
rogatory to her dignity, you can there- 
fore the better understand, that in her 
just indignation, she should insist that 
it should receive a prompt and signal 
punishment proportioned to the enor- 
mity of the offence.” 

Thereupon the tireless Mayfield “‘ begs 
leave to repeat that it is most true that 
the Texian Government could not if she 
desired it, do anything to render vain 
or nugatory the imprescriptable laws and 
usages of Nations ” 

But meantime Judge Hutchinson had 
held his examination, and the district 
attorney reporting thereon stated that 
“as regards the affray of February 19th 
Mr. Bullock has been strictly dealt with 
according to the laws of our Republic.” 
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The character of the testimony which 


was forwarded to M. de Saligny is elo- 
quently set forth in two sentences: 
“Mr. Bullock had a large club in his 
hand. The servant had a contusion in 
the head.” 

Bullock was ordered to give sureties 
to appear at the next term of court. 
With this de Saligny expressed tempered 

satisfaction. Peace seemed at hand 
when suddenly a new storm was precipi- 
tated by the maladroit Mayfield at a 
most inauspicious moment. For from 
London Gen. James Hamilton, Texan 
agent to England and France, was writ- 
ing that he had concluded a contract 
with the Bank of Lafitte for a loan which 
would be worth between two and three 
millions to the Government of Texas, and 
he needed only the guarantee of the 
French Government, of which he had a 
“fair prospect.” 

It was at this time that Mayfield saw 
fit to present to de Saligny a “‘ memorial” 
from the recalcitrant Bullock demanding 
that the former should settle certain 
accounts. With fiery eloquence de Sa- 
ligny repudiated the charge of failure to 
pay his debts, recapitulated various 
offers of settlement, and repeated his 
own story of the obsessed swine. He 
pictured his servants expending infinite 
labor and one hundred and forty pounds 
of nails in repairing fences broken by the 
thievish invaders. 

One day [declared de Saligny] three pigs 
entered even into my bedroom, ate some of 
my linen, and destroyed some papers. An- 
other time a dozen of these animals rushed 
among eight horses to eat their corn and the 
frightened horses upset the whole stable and 
kicked a groom, who barely escaped half- 
dead. Then following the example of several 
of my neighbors I ordered my servants to 
kill the pigs that came into the courtyard, 
but this order did not apply specially to the 
pigs of Mr. Bullock. They did not carry on 
their backs the name of their master and it 
was impossible to distinguish them from the 
others. Five or six were killed. Did they 
belong to Bullock? I do not know. 


And then follow aspersions upon the 
Bullock veracity and further insistence 
upon the reparation due to France. 

He inclosed the report of an arbitra- 
tion upon the Saligny-Bullock account 
containing the following remarkable bill: 


Légation de France 
au Texas 
Mr. de Saligny, 
To Richard Bullock Dr. 
July 24th 


o keeping horses 334 days at 2/50 $25 


do do. 5 horses, 4 days 

oe SR Oe ee eee 5c 
one day board for driver....... i <9 
one month board for himself...... € 
one month do. for 2 servts. boysat30 6 
one month do. for a servant Girl... 3 
5 days board for M. Dulong...... 12 
Flora’s (negro girl) expenses... . 8 


digging a grave and conveying F lora 10 
Keeping a spotted horse 12 days 1% 
Se De eee 18 
services of henry 3 days 
one month rent of a store 


This bill is made out according to the inf 
mations made known to me by Mr. d 
Saligny and others, concerning Mr. Bullock’ 
rates of charges 
[Signed] BILLINGsLey 
[Evidently the arbitrator 
Certifié véritable la présente copie, 
forme a l’original resté en mes mains. 
A. DE SALicny. 
Austin 21 mars 1841. 
Deducting Mr. Bullock’s bill as settled | 
NS a » ncuatWciding s 4 $313.7 
Paid cash by M. de Saligny on 
July 28th... 


balance due—$113 


For “diggin Flora’s rave” and 
geing £ 
and the othe: 


“keeping a spotted horse” 
items, the arbitrator stated that d: 


Saligny had already paid the larger part 


and had attempted to arrange the bal 
ance. 


But Bullock was not only obdurate, 
Again he broke out in 


but obstreperous. 
an act of violence which is described in 
cry to high heaven from de Salign 
dated March 25th. 


France has been insulted again [he begins’: 


this time in the very person of her Represe1 
tative. Yesterday as I 
the house of the Chargé d’affaires of t! 
United States this innkeeper Bullock rush« 
at me in a threatening way and insolent! 
wees me not to enter his house. I calm! 


eplied that I was going to Colonel Flood 
He shook his fist 


t is false,” said he. ... 


at me. I warned him to be careful. H 
seized me by the collar, then violently by th: 


was about to ente! 


a Ye eee 
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_ However, disconcerted by my sang 
_ he finally left me... . In the presence 
ich facts, Monsieur, I shall be tempted 

believe myself in the midst of a tribe of 
ces rather than a civilized and friendly 
n, if the Government of Texas, rousing 

f from its inconceivable lethargy does not 
diately take the most energetic meas- 
to punish these outrages, to prevent new 

and to give to France emphatic satis- 


Ske ee taal, ical 





lo this bitter outery is added a threat 
king for his passports. 

\leantime Hamilton was at the crisis 

his financial negotiations in Paris, 

h depended upon the approval of 

the French Government, and other deli- 

te negotiations were pending in Mex- 


But the fatuous Mayfield proceeded 
reply at interminable length in a 
riolic letter. De Saligny had refused 
pay Bullock’s board bill. He had 
ed to allow his servants to testify. 
Che Government had acted promptly. 
[t had passed a law to punish disrespect- 
bape spoken to a foreign minister, 
though in this case the minister 
ke disrespectfully of the Secretary of 
tate. The Secretary of the Treasury 
redeemed three hundred dollars of 
interfeit money to protect de Salig- 
’s reputation. The latter had pre- 
nted a bill to Congress asking for three 
llion acres of public land and had 
vituperated members who voted against 
M. de Saligny, “with high considera- 
mn,” was informed that his passports 
re in readiness. 
[hereupon relations were suspended, 
nd Saligny, forwarding the correspon- 
d nce to his Government, awaited instruc- 
ns. But the busy Mayfield clung to 
his ink-pot, for he saw the specters of the 
leparted swine enlisted in the ranks of 
Mexico. Here, as elsewhere, a literal 
transcript is given: 





It is understood [Mayfield writes to the 

ief clerk of the War Department on April 

|, 1841] that Mr. Saligny has stated: that he 

| drawn up a representation intimating the 

ingness on the part of this Government 
ountenance, Mr. Bullock, in alledged out- 

rages against him and his household, and an 

n nusual lethargy in using its powers to bring 

: him to punishment, for these alledged out- 
rages, if guilty, and that this representation 
as to be despatched to the Minister of the 
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French Government at Mexico, and would 
meet, the Hon. James Webb, upon his arrival 
there; who has been despatched by this 
Government to treat, for our Recognition, 
of Independence, Amity, and Commerce, 
with that Government; thereby tending to 
cripple the Negotiations of Judge Webb, the 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of this Government to Mexico, un- 
der the convention concluded with England. 
You will confer on this Department a 
favor, and upon the country a service, by 
furnishing it, all the information in your 
possession or that has come to your knowl- 
edge; touching the subject mentioned. 


Next the demon in Mayfield’s ink-pot 
instigated him to write at vast length to 
MeIntosh,tChargé d’ Affaires at,Paris, and 
these were among the agreeable stace- 
ments which the unhappy McIntosh was 
instructed “‘to represent to the King 
and Government of France:” 

De Saligny on his arrival had paid a 
teamster in counterfeit money which 
was made good by the Texas Govern- 
ment. He had refused to pay his board 
bill to Bullock. He had caused the prop- 
erty of Bullock to be “repeatedly and as 
it is said most wantonly and maliciously 
destroyed,” and, drawing a veil over the 
intrusive swine, Mayfield volunteered his 
opinion that “the whole of the dissatis- 


faction had its origin in the defeat of 


Saligny’s Franco-Texian bill,and the part 
which I took as a member of Congress in 
the discussions.” Thus Mayfield con- 
tinued with an increasing venom which 
blinded him to the humor of his closing 
adjuration to “present these things to 
the Government of the King with all the 
delicacy which the occasion requires. 

By May the battle of the pigs was rag- 
ing in Paris to the horror of poor Ham- 
ilton, whose loan had been positively 
promised by Lafitte & Co., subject to the 
consent of the French Government. 
Now, the Minister of Finance, M. Hu- 
mann, was the brother-in-law of de 
Saligny. Mayfield, therefore, was at- 
taching the brother-in-law of the man 
who could control the proposed loan. 
Hamilton wrote from London of “an 
unexpected check.” Lafitte announced 
unfavorable official comments and de- 
ferred the subscription. There was 
much unprofitable correspondence, but 
the rampant swine dominated the situa- 
tion, which grew worse and worse. On 
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uly 16, 1841, Hamilton inclosed to 

layfield a letter which he had written 
to M. Guizot, then the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, “in consequence of an arti- 
cle I saw in the Paris papers that a 
squadron of French Brigs was fitting out 
for the coast of Texas in consequence of 
a difficulty which had taken place be- 
tween the President of the Republic and 
the French chargé d’affaires, M. de Sa- 
ligny.”” Since M. Guizot was a distin- 
guished advocate of peace as well as 
diplomat and historian, General Hamil- 
ton probably felt that his appeal would 
have a favorable hearing. 

Meantime McIntosh in Paris had re- 
ceived Mayfield’s communications and 
had become infected by their verbosity. 
On July 4th, a date selected perhaps 
with significance, he addressed to Guizot 
a deliverance of portentous length, ask- 
ing for de Saligny’s recall. The battle 
of the pigs was fought again. De Sa- 
ligny had vituperated officers of the 
Texan Government. He had intermed- 
dled in foreign and domestic relations. 
He had pressed the Congress for a grant 
of three million acres of land in which he 
was deeply interested. He had declined 
to communicate with the Government, 
but insisted that he would continue his 
intercourse with the people, who he be- 
lieved would sustain him. He had inter- 
fered with the foreign relations of Texas 
by attempting to produce difficulties in 
her negotiations with Mexico. And so 
he continued with a diffusiveness and 
lack of tact worthy of Mayfield himself. 
For a time Guizot took no apparent no- 
tice of the letter and the mass of docu- 
ments accompanying it, and on August 
12th McIntosh rashly recalled the affair 
of the swine to his attention. Then. 
indeed, he received a reply. 

“| have seen,” wrote Guizot, “with 
painful surprise, that the representative 
of France in Texas, when subjected to 
insults and injury from a low wretch, has 
demanded in vain many times that the 
Government of Texas should take steps 
to make the inviolability of his person 
and character respected.” Thus the let- 
ter went on, meeting charges with poi- 
gnant counter-charges of insult, injury, 
official neglect of Saligny’s complaints, 
and official indorsement of the sangui- 
nary Bullock. “Therefore,” Guizot 


wrote in his indignant peroration, “‘f.; 
from admitting the imputations promul- 
gated against M. de Saligny, imputa- 
tions vague, devoid of proof, without an, 
appearance of truth, the Government of 
the King regards itself, on the contra: 
as deeply insulted in the person of its 
agent, and reserves the right to seck 
from your Government the just repara- 
tion to which it is entitled.” 

For once McIntosh’s pen was checked 
‘After mature reflection I concluded : 
reply in a short and general manner.” 
He also reported another rumor that a 
French squadron had been ordered : 
the coast of Texas, which, however, was 
denied. It is not surprising to find th: 
chances of Hamilton’s loan reported ¢ 
be discouraging. 


Thus matters stood, with an inter- 
ruption of relations, with rumors of 
hostile squadron, and with the French 
loan moribund. But presently election- 
time came in Texas, and a new adminis- 
tration headed by Houston succeeded 
the government of Lamar. It was quit 
time to call a truce to the battle of th: 
swine, and in January, 1842, Jones, the 
new Secretary of State, sent instruc- 
tions to McIntosh which were radicall) 
different from those of Mayfield. The 
breathed deep regret. They disclaimed 
the abusive language of which de Sa- 
ligny had been the object. They empha- 
sized “‘satisfactory explanations,” and 
assurances that “the present Executiv: 
will, in good faith, exert every facility in 
his power to punish according to the 
sacred principles of law the outrages 
complained of by M. de Saligny, who h 
given so many valuable proofs of his 
friendship for the Government and peo- 
ple of Texas and for whom the President 
and the citizens of this country as 
community entertain an exalted persona! 


regard.” 

' To de Saligny an apologetic and con- 
ciliatory letter was sent by a messenge' 
who called upon him in New Orleans 
The affronted envoy still nursed his 
wounds. There had been delay in th: 
amends. He hinted at the much-quoted 
French squadron as 
Mexico subject to his orders.” 


But at 


last the olive branch was accepted. B) 
April de Saligny was reinstalled in 


“in the Gulf of 
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French Legation, which had been 
noved from Bullock’s neighborhood 
Galveston. He resumed his cor- 

pondence regarding the claims of 
nch citizens and claims of his own 

certain Texas bonds which had been 

ithheld after his purchase. As to 
latter, the results seem to have 

n painfully unsatisfactory, for three 

ars later, in 1845, Smith, then Secre- 
ry of State, is writing de Saligny that 
[Treasury Department cannot liqui- 
ite his claim, and that, if he wishes, the 
itter will be presented to Congress. 


But this and the correspondence of the 


lowing year is unimportant. 
[he war of the swine was inky but 
odless, save for the death of the pigs 
| the chastisement of M. de Saligny’s 
rvant by the bellicose Bullock, who 
ypears to have come off relatively scot 
e. There was no attack by a French 
juadron, but there resulted very defi- 
ely the loss of the French loan. On 
he one hand the wounded dignity of 
rance had been maintained most ar- 
ently by de Saligny, and doubtless 
npressed upon Guizot by de Saligny’s 
rother-in-law, the Minister of Finance; 
nd on the other hand there had been 
verbose stupidity of the Texan ofh- 
il correspondence, and also, judging 


rom the local press, the rally of Texas 
in defense of Bullock and his pigs. It 
vas opéra bouffe; 
ragedy. 


it might have been 

Was this the origin of the 
ré cochon of French billingsgate? 

But there is another side. Were these 

igs possessed of the devil, or were they 

ally the saviors of Texas? If they had 


1ot invaded the stables of the French 


egation, General Hamilton would prob- 
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ably have flo: ated the Texan loan in Paris. 
In Lamar’s administration the public 
debt of Texas had increased from $1,887,- 
526 to $7,300,000, and securities worth 
at the outset sixty-five to eighty-five 
cents on the dollar had depreciated to fif- 
teen and twenty cents. With the French 
millions in hand at that hungry period, 
what limit would have been set to infla- 
tion, extravagance, over-speculation, and 
subsequent disaster? 

It was only a few years later that 
William M. Gouge wrote in his Fiscal 
His tory of Texas: 


Nor will it be too much to say that, as 
Rome was saved by the cackling of geese, so 
Texas was saved by the squeaking of pigs. 
If the loan had been obtained, it would have 
been used in establishing a national bank, 
by which every dollar would have been made 
to look like ten. The result would have been 
that the debt of Texas, instead of being 
twelve millions, would have been twenty- sg 
thirty, perhaps forty millions. The most 
intelligent Texans agree in opinion that this 
vould have been the result. All honor, then, 
to Mr. Bullock and his pigs; and this hereto- 
fore much-despised animal must be regarded 
hereafter as possessed of classic interest. If 
his figure, carved in marble, should be placed 
over the entrance of the Treasury of Texas it 
would serve as a memento to future ages of 


his having been the salvation of the Re- 
public. 
These are strong words. Were Mr. 


Bullock’s pigs malefactors or the saviors 
of their country? Let us discreetly re- 
member that their forays and their mar- 
tyrdom were within the borders of Texas. 
No interstate question is involved. 
Clearly it is for the sovereign state of 
Texas to award a monument or igno- 
miny to its historic swine. 


swage sae 
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**Karl Friedrich Abel’”’ 
by Thomas Gainsborough 


HILE Gainsborough’s temperament led him to 

prefer landscape to portrait painting, it often 

made his love of painting seem second to his 

assion for music. Even during his early years in 

leouteh he belonged to a musical club, (which forms 

the subject of one of his pictures), and when he settled 

in Bath he welcomed the opportunities of indulging 

an intimacy with musicians and of acquiring instru- 
ments and learning to play upon them. 

Among the notable virtuosi who frequented the 
winter resort of fashion was Karl Friedrich Abel, famous 
as a composer and performer on several instruments, 
particularly the viola da gamba. A pupil of Johann 
Sebastian Bach at the Thomasschule in Leipzig, he 
played for ten years in the Elector of Saxony’s orchestra 
in Dresden, and then moved to London, where he was 
engaged as chamber musician to Queen Charlotte. In 
co-operation with Johann Christian Bach, the great 
composer’s eleventh son, he organized the Bach and 
Abel concerts. They were at the height of their 
celebrity in 1774, the year in which Gainsborough left 
Bath to begin tk own triumphant career in London. 

This portrait of Abel was one of the pictures with 
which in 1777 he reappeared at the Royal Academy, 
after being absent from its exhibitions for four years. 

The viola da gamba in this picture is Prerots sat » the 
one which Gainsborough induced Abel ‘to sell him. 
It is painted with the scrupulous fidelity that he 
bestowed upon the instruments he introduced into his 
pictures. In this case, however, the fidelity of render- 
ing extends to the sitter and all his surroundings. 
There is here no suggestion, as is usually found in 
Gainsborough’s portraits, of the artist having formed 
an impression of his sitter and rendered it in accordance 
with the mood aroused in him. He loved and revered 
Abel both as a man and as an artist, and devoted himself 
to a faithful record of the object of his admiration, 
which even included his friend’s favorite Pomeranian. 
This picture is, therefore, an unusual example of 
Gainsborough’s capacity of direct portraiture, in which 
he has combined a highly decorative composition with 
shrewdly comprehended characterization. 

Cuaries A. CarFin. 
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“KARL FRIEDRICH ABEL,” BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 
Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 


Owned by Georg: 
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In the Switch-yard 


BY KEENE 


a LL =f N the night-time, W hen 
\? all the noises of the rail- 
way switch-yard were 


} storm, a quick tread 
crunched briskly the 
5 sleet that came grittily 
rasping, in great sweeps, under a freight- 
train. Here and there, as he went, the 
pedestrian made brief halts to ascertain 
whether any of the seals of the car doors 
were broken, or whether any fastenings 
were undone. 

All the while the wind drove icily 
through his trousers, chilling his legs. As 
for the upper part of his body, it re- 
mained comfortable, being shielded from 
the storm by the cars that were like 
sections of a high, black wall, massively 
blocked out. 

Now the wall had begun to move. Its 
start was a clanking jolt that, in turn, 
was followed by a continuous bumping 
which ran the length of the train, going 
from one car to the next, and so on to 
the end, where glowed a green tail- light, 
a fleck of emerald appearing no larger 
than the spark of a firefly. 

The investigator of door-fastenings 


c — > 





7 SST 
ge hs. 


blurred by the rush of 


ABBOTT 


had nearly finished his work when a dar! 
shape, the expansive figure of a man, 
tall, strong, and challenging, loomed up 
beside him. Some one had leaped, 
specter-like, from under a moving cai 

“Hey, you!” a raucous voice called 
out. “What you doing?” 

“Who are you?” questioned the in- 
vestigator. 

“Me? I’m here to tell you what I am. 
I’m the watchman.” 

“What, Honz, is it you?” 

“Yes, that’s what it is.” 

‘And you don’t know who J am? 

Now the big. fellow, a Bohemian 
named Honza Simanek, recognized th¢ 
voice of the special agent. 

“So, then, it—it he stammered. 
“And me, I didn’t know at all if you 
belonged here. “Is there stealing been 
going on, Tom Marshall?” 

“They’ve been at it again, Honz.” 

“Not down here; is it?” 

“They are likely to board a train 
We can’t tell where or when. Maybe 
here, maybe there, maybe now, mayb« 
any time.” 

Suddenly the wind grew stronger 
Sleet cut the two men in the face, for 
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IN THE 





their shield, the last car of the train, 
eone; it was being dragged away 
the black wilderness of storm. 

[he agent promptly turned his back 
the icy but the Bohemian 
med oblivious to the rasping discom- 


gusts, 


‘Down here, you think? How down 
*’ he was saying. “What for should 
se stealers come down here to get on 





) 


His pride was hurt. He considered 
it he had made himself such a terror 


evil-doers that he could not under- 
nd how any of them would dare risk 
; in the precinct of the switch- 

d guarded by him. 

Whew! what a night, and what a 

m!” exclaimed Tom Marshall. 

‘Yes, a sleet-storm,”” the watchman 
absently agreed, and, gripping in his 
| peasant’s fist the heavy cudgcl he 
carried, he gritted his teeth and cut 

eatening circles. Och! those devilish 

ilers!: Only let him catch them at it! 

It was said of him that once, having 
taken away from a pair of thieves the 
crate of fruit they had stolen, he picked 
them up and knocked their heads to- 
eether. Both lay unconscious when the 
police patrol arrived. 
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**(Got something to drink at the shack 
something hot?” the agent inquired. 


‘Sure. Come along.’ 

he watchman led the way across 
the railway tracks, a great field of 
them, where the broadly scattered 


switch-lights, ruby and emerald, glowed 
winkingly like jeweled eyes strug- 
gling to see into the racing blurs of 
storm. Honza, with his companion, 
strode briskly along in the direction cf 
a luminous window, through the be- 
fogged panes of which yellow lamplight 
was trying to shine, but a choked, saffron 
glow was all that came of it. 

Once, on the way thither, the watch- 
man sank lumberingly upon his knees 
and pressed his ear to the sleety ground. 

“What's that for?” the agent in- 
quirc d. 

“That way you can hear good. You 
can hear, maybe, if something is wrong.” 

‘Yes, and grub up an earful of cinders 
and ice.” The agent chuckled; he was 
for ever being amused. Especially he 
was entertained by the anxious and 
gloomy seriousness of Honza Simanek. 

\t the watchman’s shanty, when the 
door was opened, a steamy vapor rushed 
out. A shiny tin pot on thé stove sent 
up a rank odor of boiling coffee, and an 
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iron kettle hummed and sputtered, 
sending forth its white breath from the 
curved spout, notched like the mouth 
of a fish. 

Entering after the agent, Honza 
stooped to keep from bumping his head 
at the top of the door-frame. His cloth 

cap was wet, grains of ice were caught 
in his heavy eyebrows and in his thick, 
black beard. His shaggy hair at the 
back was ruffed out against the sheep- 
skin collar of his brown canvas jacket. 

His stout cane he tossed into a cor- 
ner; then, turning the damper in the 
stovepipe and poking the fire, he put 
down the piece of broomstick, charred at 
the end and smoking with the acrid smell 
of coal and burnt wood. He was wiping 
out a tin cup for his guest when he sud- 


LEFT ALONE, MARSHALL TRIED TO DRINK THE COFFEE not 


side. After a time he stepped with 





denly began to listen, with head on on, 
brisk caution to the door, opened 
went out, and closed it without a soi 
Some minutes elapsed before he 
turned, and when he came in again thy 
agent asked: 

“Well, what’s up?” 

“Nothing, I guess. . . . You sh 
have milk to your coffee?” 

Handing the agent the steaming « 
with a spoon in it, Honza put down 
the bench beside his guest a can of su; 
and another of condensed milk. | 
thick, white liquid, being added to th 
black beverage, gave it a hue uni 
vitingly grayish green. 

Once more the watchman fell to | 
tening; but naught, apparently, cou 
be heard, aside from the 
swish and prickle of sleet upon 
the low roof and against thx 
window on the north side 
the shanty. There was also th: 
dolorous, wind-choked clang 
of a locomotive bell, a switch- 
engine at work in the lowe: 
end of the yards. 

“Maybe, Tom Marshall, 
you are staying here awhile,” 
said the. watchman. “Get 
warm, get dried out. Me, | 
come back here pretty soon.” 

Taking up the heavy stick 
he had thrown into the corner, 
he went out; and this time, 
once again, he was careful 
make no noise in closing th: 
door. 

Left alone, Tom Marshall 
tried to drink the coffee. On 
swallow was enough. The rest 
he threw out, then experi- 
mented by adding only sugai 
to another cupful, and, this be- 
ing no more to his taste, h« 
next tried a little of the beve: 
age with nothing in it. Scald 
ing hot and thick as molasses, 
this black brew was scarce] 
more of a treat than the others 
He smiled quizzically and 
stretched out his legs, so that 
his wet shoes, held to the hot 
stove, began to steam. 

The storm, apparently, w: 
abating in the least 
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HE DRAGGED THROUGH THE 


Wheezily the wind whined in about a 
loose sash, and sleet gritted upon the 
befogged window-panes. He looked at 
the smoke-grimed ceiling, at the bright- 
colored advertising pictures on the walls, 
and examined a smudged newspaper 
print that showed a group of athletes 
from the Bohemian Turning Society who 
had won a prize at the national tourna- 
ment. 

Miserably bored and yawning, he was 
about to take himself off when he heard 
sounds as of feet crushing spilled sugar. 
Men were coming. The door scraped 
open, and a voice outside shrilled in 
quavering protest: 

“Och, the grip you have of my shirt- 
band! Let you not be tearing the clothes 
off me in the cold night!” 

Honza came backing into the shanty, 
his knees bent to shorten himself. On 
one shoulder he supported a corpulent 








DOORWAY 


















THE MALEFACTOR HE HAD CAUGHT 


gunny-sack, dripping wet and full of 
lumpy protuberances. Into the light of 
the room, by a powerful jerk, he dragged 
through the doorway the malefactor he 
had caught. 

The prisoner bore indications of a 
tussle. Buttons were gone from his coat, 
the patched knees of his bemired trou- 
sers had gravel and cinders rasped into 
them, and from a dirt-stained bruise 
on his wrinkled forehead the skin was 
scraped off. 

Forcefully set down upon a chair, he 
felt of the hurt to wipe away the grit 
and see if blood was running. Then he 
scratched his chin, and the stubble of 
gray beard that frosted his face gave 
forth a bristly sound. 

The heavy sack, which the watchman 
swung with ease from his shoulder, hit 
the floor with a jarring clack that made 
the lamp-flame leap. And the prisoner, 
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conquered but not surly, commented 
with a grin: 

“It’s coal he has there; was got off a 
car forninst the street crossin’.” 

Honza said nothing. He poked the 
fire with the charred stick and added 
more fuel. 

““A middlin’ bad night, neighbor,” 
said the old man, addressing the special 
agent. 

“You're right, it is,” Tom Marshall 
replied. He would have said there was 
a squint of admiration in the little eyes 
peering out from under shaggy wee 
brows at the big Bohemian; and, 
truth, the new-comer presently keane in 
a tone of adulation: 

“Did you ever know of the like, him 
hearin’ the big lumps droppin’ down, 
and a great roarin’ in the north and the 
sleet fallin’! He’ll be holed up this night, 
thinks I, and not come snoopin’ ’round. 
And it’s a short time I'll be, thinks I, 
a-pickin’ my coal, the way he won’t find 
out at all, at all.” 

“Mighty unreasonable of him not to 
sit quiet by the fire on such a night,’ 
commented the special agent. 

“It is that. He might be takin’ his 
death o’ cold,” the old man replied, and 
laughed. The agent laughed with him. 

“T was lookin’ ’round,” the coal- 
picker went on, “‘to see would he be 
comin’. And here he was itself, clean 
sprouted up out of the ground. It’s not 
him surely, thinks I, but he had the grip 
of me that was tongs of iron, and I knew 
I was destroyed entirely.” 

“So you thought you'd stick and 
slug?” asked Marshall. And once more 
he smiled; it was so odd that this wee 
gray wren of a man should have had the 
courage to defend himself against the 
hawk. 

“It’s a poor fightin’-man I am, with 
the old age come on me. I'll be havin’ 
my death, thinks I, and him soppin’ up 
the ground with the length of my body. 
I asked him would he stop now, by the 
grace o’ God. I could see no use in it, 
and him after takin’ my coal away.” 

Again the agent laughed, but the 
watchman was silent. Honza had un- 
folded a Bohemian paper, and after 
turning up the lamp-wick to make 
burn with a brighter flame, he began to 
read. All that laudatory talk of the 
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prisoner, that shrewd and nimble fla 
tery of a Celtic tongue, broke against t! 
austere personality of the big Bohemi: 
as against a stone wall. And the o 
fellow, seeing how futile in this situatic 
was the gift of a clever wit, sudden! 
stopped talking. 

The humming of the tea-kettle fill: 
up a long pause. But there came pr 
ently a pulsating, thunderous roar th: 
jarred the shanty with a steadier vibr: 
tion than the pressure of the storm. |: 
was the incoming Limited. 

Honza, looking at his silver watch. 
said, briefly, ‘Number 12; she is eight 
minutes late.” 

The noise passed, the kettle breath« 
out its pale vapor, water dripped, an 
the gritty wind continued to whin 
mournfully about the corners of thx 
shanty. 

By and by the agent got to his feet, 
buttoned his overcoat, turned the colla: 
up, and, with his chin buried in a knitted 
muffler of gray silk, he said to the watch- 
man as he pressed the door-latch: 

““Honz, | may be back after a whil: 
At least hold him till you hear from 
me.” 

“Yes; all right,” the Bohemian re- 

lied, and hastily added: ‘* Maybe, Tom 
Marshall, you should have the _polic« 
wagon hurry up. I gotta watch out. 
You see what a night it is for stealing.” 

The door slammed. The agent was 
gone. 

“So that’s it!’ the prisoner exclaimed. 
“He’s a dick |detective] for the railroad, 
that man.” 

The Bohemian did not speak. Turn- 
ing his paper inside out with a crinkling 
sound, he continued to read. 

“Say, you!” the old fellow called out, 
and an imploring quaver had crept into 
his voice. “ Misther Night Watchman!” 

“Wot you want?” 

“ Askin’ your pardon and forgiveness, 
will you turn me loose?’ 

Honza’s face and shoulders were kid 
once more behind the spread pages of 
the newspaper. He went on with his 
reading. 


“Here, now; maybe—” In a grimy 


hand the old man was holding out a 
“A pawnshop 
“It’s for my watch.” 
**A good watch, 


slip of yellow cardboard. 
ticket,” he said. 
After a pause he added: 
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ilver watch! Soak it | did for a bit 
money needed at home, and a small 
only. You would pay the pledge, 
: would be takin’ the watch. It’s 
urs surely, if you be turnin’ me out of 
t door.” 
“You're a stealer,” said Honza. *‘ Wot 
should anybody be a stealer? It 
n’t right.” He did not want to look 
the old man, but could not he Ip look- 


»athim. “It’s a bad business to steal. 
lo come stealing down here—a _ bad 
isiness, and... and... bad.” He 


uld not express what he felt regarding 


the enormity of such misconduct. 


The old sighed. He fumbled 


man 


ack into his pocket the pawnbroker’s 
icket, and then he said: 

“T would be prayin’ half the night, 
verv night, for them that do be hungry, 


As he 


ind I would steal for them!” 


poke he stood up dehantly. 
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“Don’t 
Lrave ly 


tell lie s,”” 
retorted. “It 
nothing.” 

Now the old fellow quivered all over. 
He rent the watchman’s newspaper 
aside and shook his grimy fists in the face 
of the big Bohemian. Shrilly his excited 
voice cried out: 

“It’s a cruel man you are, won’t hear 
a word of the way things are at home, 
and the kids squallin’, and hunger mak- 
in’ their bodies light. You lift them, the 
little people; you lift them up and the 
weight is gone out of them, and the fire 
out of the stove. . . . The curse of God 
on you for the heartless man you are!”’ 

“Shut up. Sit down now. It is a 
bad business, stealing!” 

“Their father, my own son, he be out 
on a strike of the teamsters, and sullen 
if he’s in the house, or drunk if he’s out 
of it, and credit given him at Tim Mul- 
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len’s saloon for the whiskey he drinks, 
but no credit at all at the grocery-store 
for keepin’ the bread in the mouths of 
them that do be hungry.” 
“You gotta get locked up. 
learn you not to come stealing.” 
The grimy hands of the old man dug 


It will 


“PICK IT UP!" HE CALLED OUT 


into his gray hair; he pulled at it, he 
jerked his head from one side to the 
other, and fell to moaning: 

**Ain’t it sorrow enough 1s on our house, 
that you should be throwin’ an old man 
in jail for a thief? And him past his 
labor and lookin’ for the grave!” 

“Shut up, you! Keep still!” 

“It’s the queer, cruel, foreign, Bo- 
hemian man you are that you would be 





puttin’ the dark shame and the b 
name on the house of hunger and ha 
times, where they do be little chil: 
with never a crust to their mouths no: 
coal o’ fire to the stove!” 

The lips of the watchman had opens 
his red lips, brilliant with the color 
robust health. Several tin 
they opened and shut aga 
before he contrived to sa 
“You tell lies. It’s a sta 
that’s what it is.” 

“The curse of God on yo 
a black curse, for sayin’ that! 
... Aye, stand up, if you wil 
Knock me down, if you want 
to! Knock me senseless on t! 
floor. The hurt of your tv 
chunky fists, I’m tellin’ y 
can do no harm, for I’m past 
the hurt of them.” 

The big Bohemian had, in 
truth, stood up, but no bk 
was struck. He was looking 
about in bewilderment, as if h 
might have mislaid something 
Then, his gaze falling upon th 
corpulent sack of coal, he sud- 
denly caught up the lump 
thing and, flinging open th 
door, cast it out. 

“Pick it up!” he called out 
Then followed a stream of Bo- 
hemian imprecations. ‘Go 
way now! Clear out. I mash 
your dam” head for you if you 
don’t clear out!” 

Limping hurriedly away, th 
old man whimpered as h 
went, “The almighty God re- 
ward you!” 

Red - faced, panting, and 
. blowing, the Bohemian leaned 

back against the door he had 

slammed shut, and he kept 

beating his clenched fists 
against his sides. 

He was restlessly walking up and 
down when Tom Marshall arrived, wit! 
a paper-wrapped parcel that he brought 
out from under his overcoat. 

“Lunch for us,” he explained. “Sand 
wiches, hot tamales, something to warn 
us up. Where’s that plucky old Hibe: 
nian?” 

Honza did not reply. Gloomily silent, 
he was staring at the timbered wall. 
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“Where is he?’ Marshall repeated. of the special agent, slowly added: “ He’ s 
Slowly, without looking at the agent, gone—sure he is. And... and I ain’t 
she watchman began to speak: “I got ashame’; no, sir! I’m glad! But me, 
, sense. A bonehead, a jackass, a Tom Marshall, I should pay for that 
im’ fool!” sack of coal.” 
“Where is he?” the agent insisted. “He’s got it, then?” 
“Don’t, Tom Marshall! I am ashame’. “He took it, yes. Things is bad, I 
‘ He, that little cuss... a liar, I ex- guess, there at home where he lives . 

: : eg the children, you know. . . . Me, too, 
z “Gone?” I got children. I rob and steal for 
“Yes, he is gone.” them, maybe, if they are hungry... . 
4 Honza choked, cleared his voice, spat It makes a man that sorry if the little 
: n the floor. kids can’t get fed. I don’t know if I 
‘ “T let him go, if you want to know it. would steal. Maybe I... . I guess that 
: [hat’s how it is. I done that. And _ coal come to about fifty cents. What 

u—you—you can get me fired. All you think, Tom Marshall?” 

right. Let *em fire me. They can have Gripping fervently the massive hand 

my job. To hell with my job!? The of the watchman, the special agent said: 
g fellow, glaring defiantly into the eyes “The coal, Honz, is on me.” 


The Vanishing 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


H when the rose bathes all the air, 

And flower-born winds move everywhere, 
When music breathes from sigh to sigh, 
And life like light goes flashing by, 
When blue and gold the far cloud sways, 
And with soft dazzle hides the ways 
Where all the dim horizon lies 
In purple veiled, where sunlight dies,— 
Then a strange thrill, a shudder creeps 
At thought of black and unknown deeps, 
When far, far off, yet hateful, seems 


That bound and end of dreadful dreams. 





But when the glamor passes by 

And blue and gold forsake the sky; 
When the rose pales, by no bee kissed, 
And the moth fails her honeyed tryst, 
When the mirage slow drifts away 

And shadows climb the noon of day, 
When the full flame to ashes falls, 

And echoes haunt the empty halls, 
When nearer draws the void, the vast, 
And swift, to-day becomes the past,— 

’ Then from the dark, with sweet new gleams, 
Another light divinely streams, 

And, lo, we sing with fearless breath 
The pleasant thing that men call death. 
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ITH the American habit of tak- 


ing the ironical attitude toward 


moral problems which urge 
themselves over-vexatiously for solution, 
one of our public functionaries came for- 
ward in the latter part of last year with 
a proposal which would let people feel 
how ic was themselves in a certain exi- 
gency of his office. At that time the 
governor of Arizona found himself with 
eleven men (or it may have been thir- 
teen—thirteen would have been a more 
dramatic number) to be put to death, 
just after the people of his state had 
voted against the abolition of capital 
punishment. It is not very clear wheth- 
er the governor had or had not the 
power to pardon these miserable men, 
or to commute their sentence to the 
milder penalty of imprisonment for life 
(if it is milder; opinions vary even 
among the criminals themselves), but 
it appears certain that the governor 
was averse to killing them even by law, 
and was wroth with that majority of 
his fellow-citizens who favored it, and 
whose vote seemed to have left him 
no choice in the matter but mercy or 
massacre. He appears not to have liked 
solely taking the responsibility which 
logically divides itself among the agents 
of the law in such cases, making the 
prosecutor, judge, jury, and executioner 
alike sharers in it. He appears to have 
felt it a hardship that the majority of 
his fellow-citizens should not also + Sho 
the blame, if it was blame, of putting 
those eleven or thirteen men to death, 
and he proposed trying what he could 
do to make them realize what they were 
making him do. The men should be 
ut to death, yes, but not privately. 
‘hey should be put to death publicly, 
in the most conspicuous manner pos- 
sible, and he invited his fellow-citizens 
to be present (we suppose with their 
wives and children) and see the triumph 
of the law over crime. 
We did not follow the course of com- 





ment and we cannot say just whether 
journalistic criticism accused the gov- 
ernor of being more a coarse humorist 

or a pestilent sentimentalist. His pro p- 
osition was probably regarded as eith 

a bluff or a play to the gallery, which 
applauds freely when its feelings ar 
touched. But it appears that after his 
bold challenge to his fellow-citizens th: 
governor began to hedge. Somehov 
(as well as we remember) the number: 
of the doomed men was reduced to six, 
and the executive heart inclined to 
mercy in the case of these fewer ex- 
amples of justice. We are not sure but 
the date of their sentence passed with- 

out its execution; as happens with so 
much in our contemporary history, the 
ultimate fact was lost in the mists o 

actuality, and the student of eiviliza- 
tion was left to employ himself with 
the academic question of the moral 
effect of a return to public executions 
after they had been disused for gen- 
erations. In the course of this stud 

he may have had to inquire whether 
the governor ought not to have been 
regarded as an enemy of progress in 
proposing such a thing seriously, o 

an erring humorist of coarse Bher in 
suggesting it ironically. 

We do not know what conclusion the 
student has finally arrived at, and it is 
in the absence of returns from him that 
we venture to ask the reader to consid- 
er the question with us. If he is a reade: 
as well stricken in years as ourselves h: 
can barely remember hearing some yet 
older survivors speak of a hanging which 
he had witnessed with five or six thou- 
sand of his fellow-citizens, largely drunk 
and disorderly under the instruction 
offered them by the great civic lesson. 
The custom began to decay when capi- 
tal crimes were finally reduced from the 
theft of a shilling to murder alone; but 
Thackeray, in one of his early papers, 
wrote of a public execution which he 
seems not to have enjoyed seeing, and 
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EDITOR’S 


lourguénief has described a decapita- 
rion in Paris which he witnessed with 
the conviction that the law had com- 
mitted a horrible crime. It was in fact 
considered an immense advance in prac- 
tical Christianity when men were stran- 
cled and beheaded in the sacred privacy 
f their prison walls, with only a few 
incorruptible witnesses to attest the 
fact and two physicians to verify the 
death. Men still in the first frosts of 
autumn will remember with what satis- 
faction the electric chair was hailed as 
a happy substitute for the gallows-tree. 
It was to function in a yet greater se- 
crecy, if possible, and something was to 
be added to the effect with the imagi- 
nation of the general by the refusal of 
- state to admit reporters, or even to 
allow the friends of the criminal to bury 
s body, which was to be consumed with 
uickiions in a hidden grave as soon as 
the doctors had done with it. Of course, 
as in all questions where the liberty of 
the press is concerned, these rigors soon 
gave way; the details of the electrocu- 
tion were painted by the daily papers 
in the most animated colors, till the 
reader wearied of them. And it was 
lso quickly realized that his punish- 
ment could not be continued after the 
death of the criminal without cruelly 
afflicting his hapless kindred. Until the 
novelty of the electric chair had worn 
off the public execution of death sen- 
tences was practically restored; but 
when the popular curiosity concerning 
t was once sated, the inviolable secrecy 
irgely maintained itself again. 
We are not advised whether the 
governor of Arizona had a choice be- 
tween the two usages when he mooted 
the participation of his ago 
in his responsibility, as witnesses of 
spectacle once considered vital to duie 
well-being. So far as the event was 
concerned, we are still in the dark. If 
there is a Recall in Arizona, the vote 
on capital punishment may have been 
subjected to it, and the affair settled 
in that way, by a repentant majority. 
But what appears certain from a con- 
temporaneous expression of abhorrence 
for the death penalty by an official in 
our own section is that the West can 
no longer claim a monopoly of advanced 
penology. At almost the very moment 
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when the governor of Arizona was in- 
viting his fellow-citizens to countenance 
its infliction, the newly appointed war- 
den of the cherished bulwark of our 
civilization at Sing-Sing was avowing 
his abomination of it. Unless we mis- 
remember his reported words, he de- 
clared that he would never see it in- 
flicted, while he also declared that it 
ought never to be secretly inflicted, as it 
ostensibly is at present. He may have 
felt, with the governor of Arizona, 
that those who liked it ought to see 
the thing done. The order of events 
is uncertain in our recollection, and 
perhaps the latest feat of our metro- 
politan gunmen was not yet performed; 
but this recalcitrant warden might now 
point to the fact that the state-killing of 
four gunmen for a ruthless assassination 
had eventuated, before the year was 
out, in a quite parallel crime. He could 
invite the friends of the established penol- 
ogy to observe that deterrent punish- 
ment apparently does not deter except 
in the case of criminals who have ceased 
to live, or who are shut up for the time 
in some of the stone pens all over the 
country for their respective misdemean- 
ors, and that the only way to make 
punishment truly deterrent is to make 
it anticipative. But he seems rather 
to have wreaked himself in expressions 
of pity for all sorts and conditions 
of criminals, and in propositions for 
the amelioration of their lot. Natu- 
rally this has given their chance to the 
paragraphical publicists, and they have 
not spared him some gibes and thrusts 
for his emotionality. Intrenched in 
the fact that deterrent punishments do 
not deter, if inflicted after the fact, and 
that prisons are the breeding-grounds 
of crime, they have brought him to 
such confusion as they could by teach- 
ing that the lot of the criminal should 
be made heavier and not lighter, in or- 
der that crime may more and more 
abound. 

To be sure this is not their logic, but 
the logic of the facts, and perhaps the 
warden feels that the logic of the facts 
ison his side, and does not greatly mind the 
paragraphic publicists, though they are 
many and often, and he is only one and 
now and then. What appears beyond 
question is the failure of the old system 
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of penology. The captives of the state 
are apparently made worse by the hard- 
ships accumulated upon them, not for 
their reformation but for their suffering. 
In the first place, their sentences are 
atrociously out of proportion to their 
offenses. The death-sentence alone 
bears a sort of rough relevancy to the 
deed punished. The man done to death 
has really taken the life of a man, and 
there is a diabolical proportion in tak- 
ing his life; but the man who goes for 
years to States-Prison for grand larceny 
or for months to the Island for pett 
larceny is the victim of injustice which 
seldom fails to make him a life-long 
criminal, 

If we could trust the gay cynicism 
which mocks at the appeal for kindness 
to the prisoner, we must suppose that 
more and more severity was what was 
needed to make a better man of him. 
But with the logic of the facts the friends 
of the thing that is or that has been 
have nothing to do. If they had they 
might appositely ask themselves 
where the deterrent force of punish- 
ment lay, if within the year after those 
four men were put to death for a ruth- 
less assassination quite the same sort of 
murder was done by the same sort of 
men. The lives which the state took 
might almost as well have been spared, 
and it may be that in view of such a 
possibility the new warden at Sing-Sing 
proposes to himself more mercy and 
not less in dealing with the captives 
in his power. In a certain light it is 
grotesque, of course, his proposing such 
a thing; the wise old world has not 
aged so much without knowing better 
than that. It knows, or it thinks it 
knows, that prisons were meant for the 
punishment of prisoners, and not, as 
the warden supposes, for their reforma- 
tion. It knows that when a man is sent 
to Sing-Sing it is to make him sadder, 
but not better. It is to subject him to 
a slavery under conditions which seem 
often fixed not by the law but by the 
will of his immediate masters. It is 
to take him from his family, his wife 
and children, or his father and mother, 
who trusted him, however mistakenly, 
for their support. It is to put him to 
hard labor for five, or ten, or twenty 
years, not for the behoof of these de- 


pendents of his, but for the profit of 
such contractors as buy his services 
from the state, and at the end to cast 
him back upon the world empty-handed, 
dishonored, hopeless, helpless. 

One of the foibles of the new warden 
is to propose paying the prisoner the 
wages he earns, and this might not be 
so ridiculous, if he ended there. But 
he proposes treating the prisoner com- 
passionately in conditions which his 
own voluntary experiment of prison 
life has taught him were cruelly hard. 
That he made this experiment is much 
against him with his critics; it attaints 
him of sentimentality, of the love of 
a histrionic pose. If he had been a rea! 
criminal he would have known that 
the hardships he saw and shared we 
the right thing for them, whatever arbi- 
trary will invented and inflicted them. 
His brief experiment counts for noth- 
ing against the long experience of th: 
world that the only way to better bad 
men is to do the things to them that 
would make good men worse. The ap- 
plication of this system is what prisons 
are for, and always have been; and it 
will outlast such empirical penology as 
that of the Western prison-camps wher: 
unguarded criminals work out their 
sentences in the open and are paid th¢ 
wages they earn. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the Sing-Sing warden’s 
dreams of bettering his wards by bet- 
tering their conditions and changing 
the object of their imprisonment will 
last nearly so long even as the attempts 
of these empirical penologists in the 
West to humanize the terms of their 
prisoners’ captivity. 

All such emotional endeavors must 
avail nothing against the immemorial 
inhumanities of man to man as prac- 
tised in the prisons which so densely 
dot the surface of the earth. What 
these are like the reader may learn from 
a book by a man who has lately come 
prominently before the world, and who 
was trained for the work of writing it 
by efficient knowledge of “‘the criminal 
classes.” We mean our minister to 
Belgium, Mr. Brand Whitlock, and his 
graphic study of prison life called The 
Turn of the Balance. One would con- 
sent to be a little illogical, a little ridicu- 
lous even, in the hope of helping bet- 
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the atrocious conditions which this 
‘k reveals. Perhaps “reveals” is not 

te the word, for the facts were always 

en and scarcely needed revelation, 
ept be all the facts of life need reve- 

n by the spoken or written word 

re 1t immense majority of purblind 

ple who have them constantly under 

eir eyes, but must have them some- 

how dramatized before they can realize 
them. 

: these the heroic bluff of the Ari- 
nian governor and the philanthropic 
als of the Sing-Sing warden may 
ve their appeal. At any rate, it is 

resting to note that the ironical at- 

tude of the governor has been his de- 
se against the criticism which has 
ised the serious warden of sentimen- 
ity. If he had proposed in capital 
; to have the prosecutor, the judge, 
jury share among them the nec- 
incidents of executing the sentence 
the convict whom they had jointly 
cht to his death, it would have been 
humor which the paragraphic mind 
| have tasted. Or if he had pro- 
‘ having the suffering of the pris- 
intensified, say, by giving him 
juent intelligence of his innocent 
nily, how they were sharing his guilty 
ndemnation through want of the earn- 
ings which the state was stealing from 
him, this would have been something 
appreciable to the humorists of the sa- 
tirical press. The warden would then 
have given the delight which we Amer- 
icans all feel in a joke, and which was 
imparted by the suggestion of the Ari- 
zona governor. Yet the Sing-Sing war- 
den should not altogether lose the cour- 
ge of his convictions. He might re- 
member that some of the divine pre- 
cepts of our religion were not inculcated 
by means of a self-defensive irony. He 
might read the Sermon on the Mount 
and some other homilies and parables 
f the New Testament, and consider 
how few of the things there seem to 
have been humorously said, with a view 
of better imparting the ideals embodied. 
He might read the confessions and 
says of Tolstoy, and from their plain 
and single discourse fortify ‘himself 1 
his direct condemnation of the prison 
usages which he would abate. We 
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could not promise him that in the end 
he would not seem ridiculous to the 
keen wit of his fellow-citizens or the 
dense culture which has plunged the 
world in manifold murder. If he minds 
such things much, he must continue to 
suffer from them, and find what solace 
he can in the good which he may or 
may not accomplish. 

But we would not be thought to con- 
demn irony altogether. Even the gos- 
pel is not destitute of it. “‘What is 
truth?’ said jesting Pilate,” and when 
he “‘would not stay for an answer,” he 
had clearly been having his joke, or been 
thinking he had. That fine spirit, that 
subtle wit, that nimble essence, will not 
be exorcised by any sense of the pathos, 
the tragedy of life. It helps the gov- 
ernor of Arizona out with his lesson to his 
fellow-citizens, but it lends its smiles 


to those who mock at the Sing-Sing 
warden’s aspirations for those un- 
friended wards of his. It can sav 


it is not enough that he feels for those 
in bonds as bound with them. It is all 
right that he should feel so, but he 
ought to put on the air of jesting at 
their sc ars even though he has felt their 
wounds in his own experience. It is 
our American nature not to take our- 
selves too seriously; we like our Lin- 
colns to laugh out their heartbreak; we 
are rather helpless in that matter. 
While we discuss such points as whether 
people who wish to have hanging go 
on ought not to look on at the hanging, 
and, perhaps, prosecutor, judge, and jury 
occasionally lend a hand in a thing they 
morally share in; or as whether such a 
philanthropist as the warden of Sing- 
Sing should seem so much in earnest 
about his aims and ends of mercy, we 
would like of course to keep a sober 
countenance, but we may be tempera- 
mentally unable to hide a covert wink 
to the other great nations which have 
presently got so far beyond any such 
polite polemic. They might not see the 
wink, but there should be those among 
us at home not so lost in the contem- 
plation of the activities beyond seas who 
must find a relish of involuntary irony 
in the discussion of such fine points 
just at this moment of multitudinous 
massacre over there. 


























































drama, at any given period, four 

generations make up the scene: 
One still in tutelage, a second just 
reaching majority, a third in the full 
tide of mature activity, and a fourth 
in decline—morning, noon, afternoon, 
and evening. 

On the plane of mere animality the 
contemporary grouping would include 
only parents and offspring, the relation 
being brief and of only physiological 
significance. Aggregation is not social 
in the human sense and has no consci- 
ous prospect. Grandparents and great- 
grandparents are neglible save in a Men- 
delian study of heredity. 

The coexistence of so many as four 
overlapping human generations, on the 
contrary, in conscious interrelationship, 
is of pregnant significance in race-de- 
velopment, constituting an organic so- 
cial movement the meaning and purpose 
of which cannot be expressed in ele- 
mentary terms or wholly in the terms 
of mental and material progress. The 
main tendency of the movement is evo- 
lutionary, expressed in psychical terms; 
it transcends and at the same time in- 
terpenetrates all visible social activities; 
it is registered in humanism rather than 
in civilization. As this procedure is 
creative, it is in the region of the dis- 
interested activities of faith, imagina- 
tion, and reason. Inevitably affecting 
the mass, yet the current in its full vol- 
ume is pre-eminently manifest as crea- 
tive leadership only in the few. It makes 
for any period its New Age. 

If there were no such creative psy- 
chical evolution of humanity — psychi- 

cal as distinguished from physiological 
—no age could have newness. When 
man, in his primitive stage, was nearest 
the animal, most closely bound up with 
nature, with only such mentality break- 
ing the sheath of instinct as came from 
the necessity of supplementing his pe- 
culiar dependence by the use of imple- 


U am the stage of the human 


ments in his struggle with refractory 
material, almost imperceptibly grow- 
ing human, he marked one era from an- 
other not by any notable change in him- 
self, but by his use of a better sort of 
tool, as of iron instead of stone. The 
overlapping of generations meant some- 
thing more to him than to other animals. 
The period of infancy was prolonged, 
the altruistic sentiment and the sense 
of kinship deepened, while the founda- 
tions of close tribal communities were 
laid, grounded in social sympathy. But 
still the grandparents counted for little 
more than among the lower animal 
species—the declining life seeming of 
so slender meaning as, in rude social 
conditions, to suggest its mercifully 
swift despatch 

From the beginning the psychical 


in man is potential, the ground of 


social transformation, however slow, 
but it is only when psychical evolution 


is manifest in its own terms—those of 
a humanity evidently in the course of 


its realization—that the phrase “a new 
age” has transcendent significance. 
Then the scene of overlapping genera- 
tions is transfigured. It has retrospect 
and prospect —a historic sense and : 
prophetic vision, awareness of sourc: 
and of a dominant forward movement; 
but still more it has the sense of con- 
temporaneity, to the deep meaning o 
which each coexisting generation, even 
that of declining age, is, in its own way, 
tributary. Of this human harmony 
the key-note is sympathy, in the largest 
and most disinterested sense of the 
term—in the sense in which we say that 
sympathy is the essential characteristic 
of creative genius. 

There are currents, incident to social 
specialization, obvious enough in ou! 
competitive civilization, which seem to 
run counter to the main course of psy- 
chical evolution—antipathies which that 
evolution must resolve into sympathy. 
Established taste or culture, and even 
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technical humanism, as well as formal 

civilization, may react against the sur- 

prises of the new age from undue timid- 

‘tv: and, though not obstinate in their 

hold upon traditions, they may too 
ndly dwell in a field already acquired. 
hus culture made often opposes cul- 
re in the making. 


Creative literature must be partici- 
nt in those changes which register the 
h pulsations of evolutionary psychical 
It does not merely follow or adapt 

lf to new forms; it leads in their ini- 
tion. Taste and sensibility, in read- 
as well as in writers, are participant 
the newly evolved tendency, which 
lways a surprise and has no explana- 
n to offer for itself. It explains, or, 
her, in its own field characterizes, 
t we call the new age. Progress 
nnot account for it, nor anything in 
material or institutional environ- 
nor can it spring from advanced 
esses for the attainment of 
ce and efficiency. Its 
al excellence, as the 


social 
own tech- 
result of educa- 


n and acquired expertness, is no part 
its né wly emergent creative quality; 


leed, in so far as it is a merely formal 
perfunctory excellence, it may pre- 
de creation. Creative literature is 
with the creative life of its own 
ne, and the only positive condition 
its emergence is intuitive sympathy 
th that life—that is, genius. 
Formed life—as distinct from plastic, 
ile, and flowing life —fixe d character, 
ily established taste, with immutable 
wo fen in their very conclusiveness 
e chance. The openness of both 
ie and sensibility is sympathy, a 
vital altruism. We are born with it, 
since it is a quality primarily insepa- 
able from life, though in our institu- 
onal, and particularly in our educa- 
ional, development it may suffer inver- 
sion—the openness becoming a closure. 
Hence we speak of genius as a native 
quality. Yet we know that the reali- 
zation in definite form of its plastic 
potency in art or literature is not purely 
native, not an infantine event, though, 
as Coleridge says, it implies the preser- 
vation of powers latent in childhood 
into years of maturity. Sometimes, in- 
deed, as in the case of Thomas Hardy’s 
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fiction, after a period of partial obscu- 
ration, it may be called “‘the return of 
the native’—curiously the very title 
of this author’s novel which was the 
first distinctive illustration of his genius. 
Then again in other novelists—as in 
George Eliot and George Meredith- 
we note a Ww aning of this native qué ality 
in their later work. 

The characteristics of any new age 
are not distinctly manifest in the in- 
coming and as yet immature generation, 
which is indeed open most of all to those 
generous or disinterested impulses which 
lead on to the very heights of creative 
humanism, but is also plastic to those 
influences in its environment 
which, with various intents, from the 
most trivial to the most solemn, direct 
its course into petty, narrow, or even 
sordid ways. Such ways of humanism 
as it 1s wisely led to take may incline 
toward the past rather than toward the 
future. In any must wait upon 
experience before its moment of manifest 
disc losure. 

It is midway in the 
not in the rising generation, 
dominant note of the time is struck or, 
at least, that its significance is apparent. 
Some tension there must be, some bour- 
reoning of the tree of life, before there 
can be release or flowering in the form 
and quality of imaginative cr 
these being inseparable, and 
termined by the tension itself; 
the newness lies. 

The critical moment of the expansion 
with a new horizon we note in the in- 
dividual creator, as in a poet like James 
Thompson, author of The Hound 
of Heaven, and with distinctive em- 
phasis in the case of a Walt Whitman, 
as also in vital novelists like Margaret 
Deland and Booth Tarkington. The 
vague and even striking promise seen 
in a very young writer, however native 
the quality of his or her genius, is not 
thus significantly notable. The native 
quality must be manifest in all creative 
activity, at the noon and in the after- 
noon of life recalling the morning, but 
with something added due to the course 
taken, defining or distinguishing the 
primal quality. Until nativity becomes 
growth, there can be no such distinction. 

We hear of extremely youthful mu- 
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sical, as well as of mathematical, prodi- 
gies, because music and mathematics 
do not in themselves depend upon a 
content of experience in the sense that 
creative literature and the plastic arts 
do, but even here such content is nec- 
essary to that order of productions which 
give distinction to a Verdi or a Wagner. 
Poetry comes nearest to music in this 
respect, being naturally the earliest 
esthetic form of emotional expression 
in words. Youth itself is a poetic ten- 
sion. Hardy, Meredith, Howells, Mrs. 
Deland, and other distinguished writers 
of fiction were poets before they were 
novelists. But a poem with a large ob- 
jective theme like Hardy’s “ Dynasts” 
must wait upon a vital storage of world- 
experience—as indeed this poem did 
wait until its author had well rounded 
his career in the field of fiction. Young 
as Keats was when he completed his 
brief course as a poet, the lyrical tension 
released in his poetry was not merely 
that of youth; it was taut with a deep 
Hellenic inspiration and, notably in the 
“Ode on a Grecian Um,” yielded psychi- 
cal intuitions not immediately derivative 
from merely sensuous experience. 

In the story or the essay, each of 
which, in its own kind, should be a crea- 
tive interpretation of life, the large, 
vital, pregnant storage of world-ex- 
perience is most essential. Here es- 
pecially the native quality of genius has 
its distinctive imaginative investment 
through the increment of maturity. We 
note this as the kind of distinction char- 
acterizing Du Maurier’s Trilby, De 
Morgan’s Joseph Vance, and Samuel 
Butler’s The Way of All Flesh, all of 
these by writers who had gained com- 
petence of expression through working 
in some other art and beginning to 
write fiction long after they had passed 
maturity. There are many—far too 
many—who attempt fiction in their 
*teens and, at their best, are only imi- 
tative or, at their worst, show how com- 
pletely sophistication can eclipse native 
genius. Here and there, by way of ex- 
ception, as in the case of Mary Wilkins, 
the naive persists, immune to education, 
and, even in a narrow field of experience, 
finds immediate investment for spon- 
taneous dramatic presentment, ade- 
quate at least for the purpose of a 





short story. In Poe’s early stories this 
uality is occluded by sheer mentalit 
The more purely naive the early story 
is, the more suggestive it is of the an- 
tique rather than of modernity. Poe's 
fiction, therefore, as well as his criticism, 
by virtue of his keen mentality, was 
prodigiously prophetic. The American 
author of his own time who most near!\ 
approached him in this respect, and who 
also was story-writer and critic, as well as 
poet, was the elder Richard Henry Dana. 

Mentality of one type or another, 
always, in whatever type, a clarity of 
vision, and impressing us with its ma- 
turity, is characteristic of creative and 
pect: pte writers of all time. In 
some it seems the complement of the 
“faculty divine,” while in a few—as in 
Henry James, especially in his later work 
—it is pre-eminent, itself creatively syn- 
thetic, sheathing the sword of analysis. 
This clarity is something beyond the 
native quality of genius. It is the full- 
rounded splendor into which genius has 
grown. 

The terms, in which we speak of the 
incoming generation in its youthful 
season refer to its potentialities not 
yet realized, to what it may turn out 
to be rather than to what it manifestly 
is. We say that it is forward-looking, 
prophetic, in the van of the human pro- 
cession, or as if, at least, it is already 
mounted on the shoulders of its elders 
and seeing beyond their horizon. Actu- 
ally it is tagging at the heels of these 
and soon eagerly striving to imitate 
them, especially their faults. The push 
forward is evident, to the point of 
gaucherie, but not consciously toward 
any new goal. It is the push of life and 
is toward the New, but youth does not 
know it, or suspect, and only vaguely 
dreams. It has not mentality in the 
sense of clear vision, but only a mind 
in the making, and the exercises incident 
to this mind-making for a considerable 
time hold it back from any open pros- 
pect. It is indeed a wise tutelage that 
gives to youth first a retrospect, which 
is more accordant with its native mood 
than any prospect. It is only at its 


critical or turning point that youth 
takes the van, utters its own note, be- 
comes conscious of its destiny, and 
stands for its own New Age. 
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Badinage at Breakfast 


BY FRANKLIN JAMES 


OOD morning, Jane,” I said, as she 
hurried into the breakfast- room. 

Janet hates to be calle d “ Jane V9 sO 

on occasions of more than usual se- 
iousness or flippancy lL always call her Jane A 

“Morning!” she murmured, trotting over 
» me and pecking the top of my forehead. 
hate to have her kiss me there, reminding 
me as it does that that expanse 1S becom- 
ng distinctly nobler with the passing years. 
“Don’t vou rea that to-day is” 

“Tust a moment,” I interrupted, with 
tuiet dignity, jabbing a fork into the mar- 
gin of the newspaper to mark my place 
“Mrs. James’s Witty Address Convulses 
Large Audiences’’). 

Yere Timson came in with Janet’s break- 
fast. He usually allows 
ne to forage for my se If, 
but Janet is to him a 
very special case. 

“You needn’t wait, 
limson,” I said, present- 
vy, waving my left, un- 
cupied hand. I know 
Janet likes to pour her 
vn tea and things. 
[imson departed with a 
sneaking look at Janet, 
vho was too preoccupied 
to demur. 

“Don’t you realize—” 
went on Janet, rele- 
vantly. 

“Just another mo- 
ment,” I again inter- 
rupted, carefully remov- 
ing the fork from the 
margin. The margin 
looked a bit eggy. 

“Ah-m,” | went 
on, slightly clearing my 
throat. “T’ve been 
glancing through your 
last night’s suffrage 
speech ~very good, 
juite. But—er—was it 
meant to be funny? It 
seems to me, I may say, ** MORNING 
Vout. CXXX,—No. 778,—80 





exceptionally thoughtful especially where 
you say (here I squinted at the paper), ‘In- 
telligent independence in married life is con- 
ducive to recipro¢ il respect.’ After all, I 
dare say wit is merely an effect of style 
vou have been reading Doctor Johnson lately, 
haven’t you?” 

“Don't be an old goose,” gasped Janet, 
flushing a little. “It wasn’t meant to be 
funny or ‘witty’ at all—it was simply that 
1 wore the wrong gown—that lovely new 
green thing. I ought to have put on some- 
thing quieter, but I just couldn’t.” 

“Ah, yes,” I assented, with entire sym- 
pathy. “Possibly, also, you forgot to part 
youl hair on the side.” Here | dropped 
two lumps of sugar with great nicety into 
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my tea. Janet watched me intently, know- 
ing that I never take sugar. 

“Curiously enough,” | went on, this time 
without clearing my throat, “I’ve been 
going through the same train of thought.” 
] waved a teaspoon lightly toward the news- 
paper. “And I think we ought to set the 
verfect example of what you are preaching. 
haven’t worked out the details yet, but 
here is the rough plan. In the first place,” 
I began, somewhat magisterially, “the 
Home is an exploded idea.” 

“It is a bit old-fashioned when you say 
it with a capital H,” murmured Janet. 

“The Home used to be regarded as ful- 
filling two functions. First, there was what 
I may call the Nest-Idea: The shelter in 
which a young couple carefully brought 
up their offspring under Home-Influences. 
The second is what I may call the Glowing- 
Hearth-Idea: ‘The sacred fire round which 
one gathered elected friends to share in the 
Home-Circle. Now you and I after fifteen 
years have outgrown the first, as Billy is 
thirteen and goes to Groton next term, 
where he’ll be carefully reared during the rest 
of his adolescence. And the society to which 
we belong has outgrown the second, thanks 
to the new millionaires whose Homes are 
really public hotels in which we cheerfully 
spend most of what we call our leisure.” 

Here I paused a moment. Janct’s blue 


eyes had a far-away look, as if she were men- 
tally matching ribbons at a department 
store. She recovered quickly. “I beg yo 
yardon, Jamie,” she sighed—“‘is it a speec! 
thought you said something about 
*plan.’”’ 

“The plan,” I resumed, tranquilly, 
this: I propose an equal division of capit: 
to be followed by an uncovenanted partne: 
ship, terminable at will and based upon ‘; 
telligent independence.’”’ 

Janet’s blue eyes grew round at th 
“7s your tea too strong, Jamie?” she begged 
solicitously. 

“After the preliminary division,” I cor 
tinued, “I propose that I set aside tv 
thousand and you one thousand annual 
for Billy’s maintenance and eventual start 
1 shall, of course, in addition to my own 
life-insurance premiums, assume the charges 
of yours. You will also, my dear, have th 
money your grandmother left you, so in a 
you will have an advantage over me yearly 
of several thousands. But this will make up 
for the difference in the relative cost of ou 
clothes and some other details. The hous: 
can be easily leased. There’s an awfully 
nice four-room apartment | can get near the 
club—a library-sitting-room, a dining-room 
({ shouldn’t need it much), and two bed- 
rooms. I should take limson, of courst 
You could get something rather better at, 
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ay, the Blenheim—and Farley’s 
an admirable maid. Each of us 
could have a charming time.” 

“Yes,” cooed Janet, intently— 
“just how?” 

“Well, you see, my dear,” | 
improvised, reflectively, “you are 
till young—only thirty-six, and, 
if anything, even prettier than 
vhen I married you. And I, too, 
am still young—thirty-nine, and—” 

“Forty, Jamie,” interrupted 
lanet, conscientiously. 

(Thirty-nine, and thoroughly 

amiable. We shall be invited se p- 
arately to all sorts of places we 
ouldn’t be asked to together. And 
then sever: il times a season we || 
ombine and give large dinner- 
arties just to . we're the best 
of intelligent friends and not 
re hnically separated. We’ II prob- 
ably go to the theater and opera 
together rather often. ‘Then any 
time you wanted you could come 
to my diggings for a day or two. 
That feature of it—your visits 
vill have almost the exquisite 
charm of clandestinity”’ 

“Like divorcons,” interjected 
Janet, ruminating. 
“Only, as we're not divorced, that 
vill give it a very special twist—that will 
put it all over divorcor And of course I'll 
ant sometimes to visit you, Jane, and then, 
as an intelligent, independent partner, you'll 
have to be honest if you don’t want me, 
and say so. Then, naturally, Vi! have to 
make love to you till you do want me. 
Really, Jane, if I didn’t see you every day 
in our present humdrum fashion, I should 
often be driven into enthusiastic pursuit 
you would seem to me adorable. 
the plan has some merits?” 

“Some,” assented Janet, absent-mindedly. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” I asked, 

tting up from the table. 

“IT wasn’t thinking—quite—of that,” an- 
vered Janet, with a dreamy, far-off look. 
‘I was thinking that you have forgotten 
that to-day is—is our—fifteenth anniver- 
ary.” 

“Not at all, Jane, I retorted, severely. 


You see, 


The Real Reason 
MONG the questions asked of a Sun- 


day-school class by a visitor was, 


“Why was Lot’s wife turned into a pillar of 


salt?” 

For a moment there was silence, and then 
a small boy piped out, “I s’pose it was 
“cause she was too fresh.” 
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“I may forget large things, but the little 
ones—never,” and I dropped a flat, pink 
morocco case into her lap. 

Janet opened it and gave a little gasp. 
“Oh!” she said. Then she turned all rose 
and then all white in quick succession, as 
she always does when she is pleased or an- 
noyed. 

“But they’re lovely /”’ she trilled, “and so 
bee-u-tifully matched!” She sprang up, 
holding the string around her neck, and 
peeped tip-toe into the mirror above the 
hreplace. 

‘Just think that other matter over,” | 
called from the doorway. 

Janet swooped at me in a whirl and kissed 
me, this time on the tip of my nose. 

* Jamie,” she panted, 
ire the most perfect 
the door. 
on the whole, quite right. 


“sometimes you 
” But | had shut 


Visiting 

QO Sundays I just sit about 

And scarcely do a thing, 
Unless my mother takes me out 
lo go a-visiting; 

Then I get tea, and ‘cakes, and such, 

So I don’t mind it very much. 
Epwarp Hatt Putnam 





I dare say, though, that Janet is, 
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Fortunate 


A NE W YORK lawyer tells of a case tried 
in a fishing-town of Massachusetts, dur- 
ing which the chief witness, under cross- 


examination, refused to state the amount of 


his gross income. 

“Vy P _~ . ” aid | : 

You must answer the question, said the 

Judge when counsel had appealed to the 
court to instruct the witness. 

‘But, your Honor,” said the man, “I have 
no gross income. I ama fisherman, and it’s 
all net.” 


A Domestic Problem 


“TROU . ES never “come alone,” sighed 
Mrs. Eddy, with evident i impatience. 
“Why, what is wrong, dear?” queried her 
guest. 

“You know Ellen, our cook, has been with 
us twelve years, and she has just presented 
us with a life-sized crayon portrait of her- 
self.” 


A Natural Pessimist 
You NG James was obviously disturbed by 


the almost incessant yells which his baby 
brother had been indulging in for the past 
few minutes. 

“What is the baby crying for?” asked a 
kind-faced, motherly woman, bending over 
the carriage. 

“Oh, I dun’ no’; he’s alw’ys cryin’. I never 
came acrawst any one wot looks upon the 
dark side o’ things as he does,” rejoined 
James with a frown. 


From Cradle to Grave 


T was at a funeral, and a somewhat lachry- 
mose old minister was officiating. 
Referring to his long acquaintance with the 

deceased, he said: 
“Ah, brothers and sisters, many a time 
have I dandled this corpse on my knee.” 
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Misapplied Industry 
A CERTAIN judge tells the story of a 
. cigar-manufacturer and a banker who 
ere attending a Wagner concert one even- 
ng. The programme did not please them, 
nd the y began to talk. 
“Every man,” the banker said, “wants to 
io something outside of his own work.” 
“Ves,” assented the cigar-manufacturer, 
| manufacture good cigars, and yet I’ve 
lwavs wanted to be a banker.” 


“You wouldn’t be a good one. I am a 
successful banker, but I always wanted to 
vrite a book. And now here’s this man 


Wagner tried his hand at music. Just listen 
to the stuff! And yet we all know he used 
to build good parlor-cars.” 


Taking Their Turns At It 
A POPULAR sea-captain had died and his 


fellow-townsmen thought he should have 

uitable headstone with an epitaph. The 
tour le ading men of the hamlet were se lecte d 
t write a poem, and it was decided that 
each should write one line. The first found 
it very simple and wrote his easily. The 
second looked at the first line and puzzled a 
ittle, then wrote his. The third examined 
the other two lines and at length wrote his 
[he fourth contemplated the three lines and 
it and chewed his pencil a long time. 
\t last he wrote his line. The townspeople 
were considerably surprised when they saw 
the headstone. Che verse read: 
“Here lies the captain of the sea, 
Here lies him, here lies he, 
Hallelujah, halleluee, 
AR GE &. Fa.” 
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Trying to Make Good 
N old negro was asked by a colored 
brother what had killed the pet cha- 
meleon that he was in the act of burying. 


“Well, sur,” responded the negro, “dat 


meelyon jest natcherly killed itself. I put 
it on a piece of pink goods, and it done 
turned pink. I den tried it on a piece of 
blue stuff, and he turned blue. Den I 


fotches a piece of green goods, and, befor’ de 
Lord, it done turn green. Den I laughed and 
says, ‘l’se got yer now, Mr. Meelyon,’ and 
[ puts him on a piece of plaid goods—and 
if dat fool meelyon didn’t jest bust hisself 
trying to make good!” 
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The Missing Quarter 
FARMER leased a field to a farm- 
laborer, and the rental was to be one- 

fourth of the crop raised. Harvest-time 
came in due course, but the farmer was 
amazed to find that he got nothing. The 
tenant hauled three loads of produce to his 
own barn, but there was nothing left for th 
farmer. He, of course, remonstrated. 

“Here,” he said. ‘“‘How’s this? Wasn’t 
I to get a fourth of the crop?” 

“Yes, sir, you was,” the tenant answered; 

“but as it turned out there was only three 
loz ids.’ 


Up To Them 
ITTLE James, aged six, had been taught 
to pray each night for all his relatives 
and friends, and consequently the list had 
grown quite large. So one night when it 
came time for the customary prayers he re- 
fused to say them. 

“Well, well, James!” said his 
“Why won’t you say them? 
boys say their prayers.” 

“Yes, but I’m too tired.” 

“Oh, my, that’s no excuse. 
that’s a good boy.” 

“Well,” relented James, “I guess I'll have 
to. But, anyhow, I’m not going to pray for 
everybody. I’m going to cut a lot of ’em 
out. Some of ’em will have to save them- 
selves.” 


mother. 
All good little 


Come now, 
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Nephew’s Ambition 
UNcCL LE BILL, who is something of a sa 


in his way, was delivering an addr 
to his youthful nephew concerning his am| 
tions. 

“Boy,” said he, “it is time for you to thin} 
seriously of the kind of future you —— t 
map out for yourself. To sum it up i 
word, what epitaph are you anxious to ha 
inscribed on your tombstone? 

Whe reupon the youngster rejoined, * 
got his share.” 


Mutually Disappointed 
MBS. CROSBY was reading over a pro 
pective maid’s references, and, after 
moment’s thoughtful pause, remarked, wit! 
a comprehensive glance at the girl: 
“Il am not quite satisfied with your refe: 
ences, Ellen.” 
“Neither be I, mum,” 
wart maid, 
get.” 


responded, the stal 
“but they’re the best I could 
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An Apt Pupil 


TH! RE were visitors at school one after 
noon, and the teacher was very anxiou 
that her pupils should appear to advantag: 

“Now, children,” she said, during an ex 

mination in geography, “what 1s the axis 
f the earth 

[here was silence for a moment, and then 

small girl raised her hand. 

“Well, Dorothy,” said the teacher, “how 
would you describe it?” 

“The axis of the earth,” said Dorothy, 
proudly, ‘is an imaginary line which passes 
from one pole to the other, and on which th« 
earth re volves 

“That’s correct,” nodded the teach« r, ap- 
“Now could you hang clothes 


provingly. 
on this line, Dorothy?’ 
“Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. 
“Why, Dorothy!” exclaimed the teacher, 
in surprise. “What sort of clothes?” 
“Imaginary clothes, ma’am,” said the 
child, calmly. 


Difficult to Please 
HE : had bee n engage d only a fi w wee ks, 
but a little coolness had arisen between 
them. 
“There is nothing that makes me so thor 
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oughly angry,” she cried, tears of rage in het 
blue eyes, “‘as to have any one contradict me. 
[ just simply hate to be contradicted.” 

“Well,” he said, in a conciliatory tone, 
“then I won't contradict you any more, 
Isabel e4 

“| don’t believe you love me,” she as- 
serted. 

“1 don’t,” he admitted. 

“You are a perfectly hateful thing!’ she 
cried. 

“1 know it,” he replied. 

“You're trying to tease me, aren’t you, 
Sam?” she queried. 

“Ves,” he conceded. 

he was silent for a moment. Then she 
said: “Well, I certainly do despise a man 
who is weak enough to let a woman dictate 
to him. A man ought to have a mind of his 
own. 


An Adamless Eden ? 
"> 


“ETHEL, Ethel, you must not grieve so! 
interposed a close frie nd of her re- 
cently deceased lover. “Let this thought 
console you in your grief: Remember that 
other and better men than he have gone the 
Sale way. 
“They haven't 
ked, with an abrupt show of interest. 





FarMeER: “ Thar ain’t no fish in thar.” 


ANGLER: “ Well, what did ’ 
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Tue Conpuctor: “ Madam, how old ith thith child?” 





An Unfit Companion 
RS. ATHERTON had tried to impress 
upon her young son Eugene that he 
should play only with good boys. 

“Mother,” said Eugene, as he came in one 
day, “you don’t want me to play with 
wicked boys, do you?” 

“No, indeed,” said the mother, pleased 
that her son had remembered her teachings. 

“Well, if one little boy kicks another little 
boy, isn’t it wicked for him to kick him 
back?” 

“Yes, indeed, it is certainly very wicked,” 
was the mother’s reply. 

“Then I don’t play with Richard Whitney 
any more,” said Eugene; “he’s too wicked. 
I kicked him this morning, and he kicked 
me back.” 


Inside Information 
ATHERINE’S uncle had come to pay 
them a visit. After the first greetings 
were over and he was comfortably seated 
with little Katherine on his knee, he asked, 
as uncles often do, if she were a good little 
girl. 
“Yes,” was the child’s prompt reply, 
but nobody knows Tg 


The Useful Spine 
HE teacher of a class of small children 


recently gave a physiology lesson on the 
bones of the body. ‘The time to ask ques- 
tions had come. 

“Who will tell me what the backbone is?” 

The question was a poser, and no one 
ventured a reply. 

Finally the teacher detected a gleam of 
hope in Sammy’s face, and smiled encourag- 
ingly at him. 

“Well, Sammy?” 

“The backbone is a long, straight bone 
Your head sits on one end, and you sit on 
the other,” answered Sammy. 


Why She Didn’t Sleep 
THEY gave the lady the only unoccu- 
pied room in the hotel—one with a 
private bath adjoining. The next morning 
when the guest was ready to leave, the 
clerk asked: “Well, did you have a good 
night’s rest, madam?” 

“No, I didn’t,” rejoined the lady, em- 
phatically. “I was afraid some one would 
want to take a bath, and the only way to 
it was through my room.” 
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Painting by alter Big Illustration for “‘Mr. Durgan and the Futurists” 


THEY EXAMINED PICTURI AFTER PICTURE AND THEN BROKE INTO PRAISI 








